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PREFACE. 


Mistaken views as to what constituted proper 
reverence for the Bible, at one time restrained writers 
from treating its great leading characters in the plain, 
familiar way they did other men. Both events and 
individuals were set on one side, as too sacred to be 
investigated or handled as we do those of ordinary 
life. But biblical scholars of the present day have 
been governed by a wiser spirit. Not only by 
laborious research have they made discoveries which 
throw important light on much that was before ob¬ 
scure, but by looking at men and events from the 
standpoint of our common experience and humanity, 
have added greatly to the interest of the sacred 
narrative. As one of the most learned divines has 
said, '' The reluctance to recognize in sacred subjects 
their identity with our own flesh and blood, has as 
completely closed the real contents of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to a great part of both religious and irreligious 
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readers, as if it had been a collection of fables/^ 
Thus, while men thought they were doing reverence 
to the Bible, they have not only been closing their 
eyes to its beauties, but preventing others from 
receiving the instruction it was designed to convey. 
Undoubtedly there is danger that this reaction 
against a false system may go too far, and sacred 
subjects be treated with a familiarity almost as 
detrimental as if they were let alone altogether. 
Those events in which God's hand was so openly 
seen, and those men with whom He held such direct 
communication, should be approached with proper 
solemnity and reverence, and, though partaking of 
our common life, be kept in a plane above it. Still,, 
it must be remembered that God has just as much 
to do with the great changes that occur in human 
history at the present day, by which the destiny of 
nations is controlled, and the human race sent for¬ 
ward in civilization and knowledge, as He had in the 
early ages of the world. The only difference is, that 
in the Bible His direct agency is seen, while in 
modern times we behold only His providence work¬ 
ing through secondary causes. 

In the following biographical sketches, great care 
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has been taken that proper reverence be maintained, 
while at the same time we have endeavoured to 
give life and freshness to characters and events 
that have been too much regarded as outside of 
our common humanity. The heroes and martyrs of 
the Bible were men with the same hopes and fears 
and emotions which belong to men of every age, 
and it was designed that they should awaken 
in us the same personal interest and sympathy. 
Simply as men, they are entitled to as high a place 
on the scroll of fame as the heroes of Greece and 
Rome. Leonidas and his Spartan band of three 
hundred are no more worthy of immortal praise, even 
by the profane historian, than Gideon and his noble 
three hundred. Independent of his piety,—simply as 
a king and military leader,—David deserves a higher 
place in history than Caesar. So of those moral 
heroes whose passage through life has cast one broad 
beam of light over the earth 

In the Bible, their lives are fragmentary, the nar¬ 
rative being interrupted by various events occurring 
at the same time, but with which they had no 
immediate connection. It has been our task to 

select out of the mass of sacred history everything 

a* 
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of interest belonging to each individual, either directly 
stated or referred to, and bring them into a connected 
narrative. Separate incidents and passages, carefully 
studied in connection with the customs of the age 
and nation, and viewed from the common standpoint 
of humanity, furnish an amount of material for a 
biographical sketch little dreamed of by the general 
reader. 

The Bible is the common fountain from which all 
draw their supply. Still, the increased knowledge 
of ancient customs, geography and languages, and 
poetry, and the new light obtained from contempo¬ 
raneous history, have revealed new beauties, and 
brought into bolder relief this- book of books. 

J. T. H. 

P.S.—I derived so much pleasure and profit in 
reading these sketches, that I cheerfully undertook 
the task of editing and revising them for republi¬ 
cation in England. I trust that the book may 
prove a valuable addition to the library of the 
Sunday-school teacher, local preacher, and others 
who love the Bible. 


J. W. KIRTON. 
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ABRAHAM. 

There are various kinds of heroes in the world; heroes 
in faith, in fortitude, in patience, moral and martial heroes, 
Paul was a hero of the grandest type, a model hero, though 
his transcendent courage was never exhibited on the field 
of battle. History is full of heroes of every kind, but no 
book so abounds with them as the Bible. We are too apt, 
even while wondering at the lofty heroism of many of the 
characters described and eulogized by the pen of the sacred 
historian, to ascribe it entirely to miraculous power, a 
Divine, imparted quality, as if the man was a mere passive 
instrument that could act no otherwise than he did. We 
forget that they were like ourselves, with the same hopes 
and fears, the same dread of suffering, and the same 
shrinking from danger and from incurring vast responsi¬ 
bilities. We forget, too, that though God often chooses 
the “weak things of this world to confound the mighty,” 
yet for great deeds he always selects great souls. Because 
he found it necessary, in the early, half-barbarous age of 
the world, to bring about events by miraculous interposi¬ 
tion, neither the instruments nor design differ in any way 
from those which we now behold. Whether it is a Moses, 
Joshua- and Gideon, or a Buonaparte, Cromwell, and Wash- 
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•ington, it is God working out human destiny through 
great men. The former are just as much men in human 
history as the latter, although we are inclined to look on 
them simply as inspired characters. The only difiference in 
them, laying aside their religious views and feelings, is that 
the former performed their great deeds under the explicit 
direction of God, and the latter theirs under the guidance 
of His providence. It is evident that it makes no difference 
whether the commission is sent by a spoken voice, or by 
a singular providence, or by a concurrence of events; the 
instruments are all men, fulfilling the designs of the great 
ruler of the universe. 

We begin the mighty roll of God’s great heroes with one 
whose name to-day is written all over the land through 
which he wandered, and where he pitched liis tent. 

The family that went out from the land of the Chaldees 
— Terah, Abraham, and his nephew—was, doubtless, what 
would now be called an Arab tribe. There must have been 
something very remarkable about Abraham. Doubtless, 
in person, look, bearing, and wisdom, he was unlike any 
one that had ever before been seen by the surrounding 
tribes. Otherwise he could not have left such an indelible 
impression on the land as he did. Great and gifted he 
evidently was, as he naturally must be to be selected by 
God as the founder of a great nation, the chosen head 
of his own peculiar people. 

As the manners and dress of these wandering tribes of 
the East have not changed from the earliest records, we can 
readily picture Abraham as a grand sheik, as, with his 
scarlet mantle, spear, and venerable beard, he put himself 
at the head of his retainers, and with his camels, asses, 
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and herds of sheep, broke up his camp at Haran, and 
at God’s bidding set his face westward to an unknown 
land. Day after day the little caravan toiled across the 
strange country and over the wide deserts, until it came 
to the “ great river ” Euphrates. Fording this, it kept on, 
and at last arrived at Damascus, where it halted for a time, 
with nothing but the lofty range of Lebanon dividing it 
from the ‘‘promised land.” From thence he “passed 
over” into the land of Canaan. We learn in Joshua that 
the family in Haran were idolaters, but how Abraham came 
to throw off the superstitions of his family and worship the 
one true God, we are not told. 

Passing on through the land, he came to the plain of 
Moreh. The wild inhabitants of the country did not molest 
him; and here the Lord appeared to him, saying, “This 
land I will give to thy seed; ” and tliere he built an altar, 
and inaugurated the worshij) of the one living and true God, 
Remaining here only for a short time, he still journeyed on 
towards the south, leading an unsettled, wandering life 
among the scattered inhabitants. 

But this “ promised land ” at length put on a forbidding 
aspect, for famine swept over it; and he abandoned it and 
went down into Egypt. Evidently awed by the magnifi¬ 
cence and splendour of the court of the Pharaohs, his faith 
gives way, and he resorts to deception to save his life. 
What a picture the venerable patriarch, fresh from his 
pastoral life, must have presented to the haughty monarch, 
surrounded by all the magnificence and pomp of his high 
estate 1 Driven from the scenes and temptations of the 
great city, by ^od speaking through Pharaoh, he turned 
back once more to the land of his wanderings, rich, not 
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only in “ cattle,” but in silver andgoldl^ Though nothing 
is said of his feelings when he found himself once more a 
wanderer, their character is clearly indicated by the narra¬ 
tive. It was suffin^ently humiliating to this rich chieftain to 
be expelled from the kingdom, without being driven 
violently out because of his want of truth. To be rebuked 
for his deception by a pagan king must have struck deep 
into the patriarch’s heart; and avc know his was filled with 
sad thoughts, when we are told he went back to where lie 
had first pitched his tent and reared the first altar. It is 
only another way of saying that he wished to recall the oKl 
memories, and return to the old religious life that had been 
laid aside in Egypt. It was high time that he was away. 
Egypt was no place for him who was to be the friend of 
God. Either its luxurious life or the thirst for gain had 
already stained the purity and dimmed the brightness of his 
characier, or he would have braved famine and death before 
he would have stayed at the cost of giving up his beautiful 
wife to the king, to become a member of his harem. Ca¬ 
naan was forgotten, the call of Heaven that made him leave 
his home and kindred was no longer heard, and faith lay 
buried under his increasing wealth; for from whom was to 
come the seed that should inherit the promised land, with 
Sarah the wife of the Egyptian monarch ? 

The wisdom of God is apparent in removing him from 
Egypt in the manner he did. He would not honour him 
wuth an interview, or even speak to him through an angel or 
dream, but caused him to be cast out of the country as a 
criminal, and thus awakened his conscience and humbled 
his heart. The change from the splendoup and luxuries of 
Egypt to the wild country of Canaan, with its wilder in- 
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habitants, was a great one; but how much sweeter to Sarah 
was the simple pastoral life she led in her tent pitched 
under the spreading oak, than the false and perilous one 
she lived in the gorgeous palace of the !|jgyptian monarch? 
The crowds of princes and nobles and fair women, the table 
loaded with luxuries, and the swarms of attendants awaiting 
her slightest wish, would not compensate for the calm 
security and perfect tranquility that filled her pure heart as, 
sitting beside her husband, she looked out on the grazing 
herds and sunlit hills of Palestine. Nothing disturbed the 
serenity of the pastoral life of the patriarch after his return, 
save the quarrel between his own herdsmen and those of his 
nephew. The incident is mentioned evidently to explain 
the after-history, but it brings out, in the meantime, the 
noble qualities of Abraham's character. Instead of claiming 
his rights as the elder, in fact, owner of the land, he places 
his young nephew above him, and gives him the choice to 
stay where he is, and take the fields which he himself has 
tilled, or i^ick out a fairer j^Jortion elsewhere. He asks only 
that there be no strife between them. But, even while we 
are contemplating the pleasing picture this quiet life pre¬ 
sents, Abraham is suddenly transformed into a fierce warrior, 
leading his followers to the charge with his stern war-shout. 

Secure in the midst of his large band of retainers, Abra 
ham apparently dreamed little of war, when one day there 
came a man to his tent, faint with the loss of breath in his 
long race over the hills of Canaan, bringing the startling 
news that his nephew Lot was a prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies. A band of kings had suddenly swooped down 
into the rich valley of Jordan, carrying dismay and devasta¬ 
tion in their path. The Canaanite kings gathered their 
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armies together to roll back the torrent, and met the enemy 
in the vale of Siddim, near the lake. Entangled in the 
bituminous pits of the plain, they were overthrown, and the 
victors, flushed with success, swept the whole valley, and, 
loaded with booty, marched triumphantly homeward, carry¬ 
ing Lot with them. This was the tidings brought by the 
fugitive from the battle-field to the patriarch, sitting in his 
tent beneath the oak of Haran. In a moment the peaceful 
shepherd was transformed into the warlike chieftain. He 
had foreseen some such crisis as this, and hence had trained 
his three hundred and eighteen slaves as soldiers. Hastily 
calling these together, he started in pursuit. 

Pressing hard after the retiring footsteps of the enemy, he 
at length came in the neighbourhood of their encampment. 
It was night, and the unsuspecting foe was wrapt in 
slumber; and Abraham halted and divided his force into 
two bands. It was the dead of night; and although Abra¬ 
ham had made a forced march of five days, he did not wait 
to give his followers rest, but fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the sleeping host, and, scattering it in dismay, drove the 
fugitives in terror and confusion over the mountains. Lot 
was rescued, and the stolen goods secured; and Abraham, 
loaded with the spoils and followed by a train of captives, 
turned his footsteps homeward. The King of Sodom went 
forth in pomp to meet and honour the returning conqueror, 
who had triumphed where the banded kings of the valley 
had failed. The booty was his by the rules of war, but he 
refused to touch even the value of a shoe-latchet. Another 
met him also—the mysterious Melchizedek. Greater than 
Abraham, the latter paid tribute to him. This mysterious 
“ King of Salem ” had done nothing to repel the invasion, 
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yet met the conqueror as his superior, to whom tribute was 
due. This strange and lofty being here suddenly emerges 
out of total obscurity to' receive the highest homage ever 
paid to man, and as suddenly sinks out of sight, to appear 
no more for ever. Greater than the Friend of God,^' of 
loftier pretensions than the Father of the Faithful,’’ he 
presents himself a moment, to be lost the next from sight 
and sense. AVho or what he was, will doubtless remain a 
mystery till all mysteries are cleared up. 

THE FIRST CO VERA NT, 

Scarcely has the intrepid warrior returned in triumph 
from his first warlike expedition, when he is presented to us 
in a new and startling aspect. It is night; and beneath the 
unclouded firmament, studded thickly with stars, Abraham 
is standing looking upward, while God is talking with him. 
That starry sky, always an object of so much reverence 
to Eastern nations, the sky on which he so has often 
gazed in wonder and awe, has now a new meaning and 
interest to him; for a voice is saying to the childless old 
man, “ Like those stars for multitude, so shall thy seed be.” 
Standing on the Judaean hills, alone with God and the night, 
he listened and ‘‘believed, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.” But the sublime scene was not yet ended. 
He was told to prepare a sacrifice—for an agreement was 
to be entered into between God and man—and to divide 
the bodies set apart for this august ceremony into two parts, 
and place them in opposite rows, so as to leave space for 
the two contracting parties to pass between. Filled with 
mysterious wonder, Abraham laid the bleeding fragments ir 
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their places, and waited for the next step in this fearful 
drama. Attracted by the smell of the flesh, birds of prey, 
always omens of evil, began to darken the heavens, and 
swoop with shadowy wings and hoarse cries down on the 
carcasses. Driving these away, Abraham still waited while 
the sun rolled down the western sky and at last sunk 
beneath the horizon. Then suddenly the bright heavens 
were extinguished, the stars no longer shone above him, 
and a horror of great darkness fell upon him.^’ The 
sacrificial fragments disappeared, and all was gloom. The 
next moment a smoking furnace blazed up in the blackness, 
and then a burning lamp, self-moving, passed slowly along 
the lane, ‘‘between the pieces,accompanied by a voice 
from heaven, ratifying the comj^act made between Jehovali 
and a man. From this august vision Abraliam must have 
waked to a new life. Circumcision was the seal of this 
covenant; and now heaven seems bending near to him, for 
God talks with him more frequently, renewing his promises 
and repeating his pledges. 

Abraham talking with God, making a covenant with the 
Almighty, rises before us in proportions more than human. 
Like Moses on mount Sinai, the curtains of heaven seem to 
infold him, and as the liglit of the mysterious lamp falls on 
liis figure and aspect, we draw back in awe, and it no longer 
seems presumption to call him, though a man, by the 
familiar appellation, “ Friend of God.” But before we have 
hardly escaped from the impression of this wonderful scene, 
he is presented to us in another aspect,—the generous host. 
The day was hot, for the noonday sun sent its blistering 
rays from an unclouded sky, and Abraham sought the 
shelter of his tent. As he was sitting in the opening, and 
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looking out upon the fields shimmering with heat, he saw 
three men toiling along. Rising, he ran to meet them, and, 
bowing low before them, begged them to turn aside and sit 
under the branching oak, while he washed tlieir feet and 
prepared them something to eat. This was not the reluc¬ 
tant, lordly hospitality of a rich chieftain, but warm, urgent, 
and tender. 

After eating and drinking with the courteous," kind- 
hearted patriarch, the three men travelled on toward the 
rich and fertile plains, in which stood the dissolute cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. But while they passed out of sight, 
the Lord stood and talked with Abraham as friend talketh 
with friend.’^ He informed him of His purpose to destroy 
those wicked cities. Whether Abraham^s sympathies were 
awakened for the miserable, depraved inhabitants, or for 
Lot and his family and his possessions, we are not told; but 
it seems that he thought that his nephew, by his example 
and teachings, must have won some over to the love and 
worship of God; and for the sake of these he asked that 
the cities might be spared. When God, in answer to his 
request, promised to save Sodom if even ten righteous men 
were found in it, Abraham ceased to plead for them. If, 
including Lot’s household, there was not that number to be 
found, its doom was merited. Still his heart was anxious 
and troubled for his nephew, who for so many years had 
been the companion of his wanderings and the sharer of 
his fortunes; and the next morning, “ early/* soon as the 
growing light would reveal the distant city, he hastened up 
to the high point from which the beautiful valley of the 
Jordan could be seen; but, instead of a lovely landscape 
smiling back to the bending heavens, dark, sulphurous 
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clouds rolled fiercely upward, as if the whole valley were a 
smoking furnace. 

There is one touching, suggestive incident connected with 
this fearful event that ought not to be overlooked. Though 
Abraham prayed earnestly for Sodom, if only a few righteous 
men could be found in it, he never mentions the name of 
his nephew. Neither does God refer to him. Why was 
this? Certainly not because Abraham had forgotten him, 
.or did not feel deeply for the terrible fate impending above 
Iiim. Was it because he felt sure that the ten righteous 
could be found ? No ; for his hastening at break of day to 
the hilltop to see if Sodom was still standing, shows the 
fear that filled his heart. Or was it that if so small a 
number could not be found, it was evident that Lot and his 
family had also become corrupt, and it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous to attempt to arrest the just judgment of Heaven? 
But whatever the cause, the careful omission of any reference 
to him by the patriarch is very striking. As God did not 
allude to him, he seems to be totally forgotten. But 
suddenly, over the wild hurricane of fire and the sulphurous 
sea, there comes a single sentence, which in its touching 
simplicity brings tears to the eyes: “ Go^l rememhemi 
Abraham^ and sent I.ot out of the midst of the overthrow.*’ 

At length the promised son was given, for Isaac was born. 
This was a grievous event to Hagar.* Ishmael was the 
prospective heir,—the inheritor of his name, estate, and 
influence. But now this was all changed and his prospects 
blighted. The affections and hopes that had all been 
centred on him would be transferred to another, and he 
thrust out into the world to shift for himself. The rage and 
disappointment of Hagar was imparted to the son, and both 
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conspired to irritate and insult the rightful mistress of the 
house. Exasperated by their abuse, she demanded their 
expulsion. Abraham could not refuse; yet still his heart 
yearned towards his first-born son, and it was a bitter thing 
to turn him out of doors, and send him and his mother 
away alone into the wilderness. In pity for his grief God 
promised to make of Ishmael a great nation ; and, comforted 
by tliis assurance, the aged patriarch rose up early, and, 
putting some bread and a bottle of water on Hagar’s 
shoulder, sent her away. 

Abraham’s journey south, and his long stay in the land 
of the Philistines, resulted in the temporary separation of 
his wife from him, and made him resort to the dissimulation 
he had practised in Egypt in order to save his life. His 
unaccountable exposure of Sarah to the dangers of the court 
of Abimelech, in fact, to become the king’s wife, was pre¬ 
vented from ending in disaster solely by the direct inter¬ 
position of God. 

But now the faith of Abraham was to be submitted to the 
severest test ever applied to man. He was commanded to 
offer up his son Isaac as a burnt-offering. Everything com¬ 
bined to render obedience to this strange requirement well- 
nigh impossible. Not only did all his parental instincts and 
feelings revolt against it, but human sacrifice, he knew, was 
abhorrent to God. To the pleadings of the father’s heart 
against slaying his only son, was added the knowledge of 
God’s displeasure at such an offering. Nay, more, the com¬ 
mand was in direct violation of the solemn covenant pro¬ 
posed by God Himself, and ratified amid such imposing 
ceremonies. Isaac, who was to be slain, bore in his own 
person the seal of this covenant To kill him, therefore, 
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was to make a clean sweep of God’s own promises. If ever 
there was just ground for remonstrance with God; if ever 
the mouth of poor man was filled with arguments wherewith 
to plead with Him to recall His terrible mandate, it was now. 
The very belief in God’s promise, which was “ counted to 
him for righteousness,” he was called upon to abandon, if 
the promised heir must be slain. Yet he did not open his 
lips. With an importunity almost bordering on presumption, 
he could entreat the Lord to spare guilty Sodom, yet he was 
dumb when it came to plead that the child of his old age, 
his only son Isaac, his more than life, might be spared. 
But God only knew what was passing in his heart. After 
his long trust in Him for the promised heir, and now rejoic¬ 
ing in the fruition of his hopes, this command must have 
fallen on him like a thunderbolt from an unclouded sky. 
That he suffered fearfully there can be no doubt, but out¬ 
wardly there was no sign of the struggle that strained the 
life-chords to their utmost tension. The very language used 
by God seemed selected on purpose to try him to the utter¬ 
most. He says, “ Take now thy son, thy on/y son, whom 
thou lovesf, and offer him for a burnt-offering.” How could 
he, after such a command, enter his tent again, or listen to 
the innocent prattle of his son, or watch his happy counte¬ 
nance ? Did his wife notice a deadly pallor on his brow, 
and a solemn gloom that revealed the mighty sorrow that 
lay on his heart? Not to her could he tell the terrible 
tidings; for could she, would she, bow submissive to the 
bloody requirement, and calmly give up her darling to such 
a horrible death? No; she must be kept in ignorance till 
her husband returned with the fearful message that nothing 
was left of her boy Isaac but ashes scattered by the winds 
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upon a far-distant hill. The imagination can picture the 
fond kiss she imprinted on the cheeks of her boy, as on 
that bright morning he parted with her to accompany his 
father. With what a loving look she watched him, from the 
door of the tent, move off along the road I Bright and 
beautiful as the morning, his untroubled heart rejoiced in 
nature. 

Human life never exhibited a more touching contrast 
than that father and son presented as they travelled over 
the country together. One, as thoughtless of danger and 
free of fear as the lamb skipping in the field, the other 
borne down with a weight of grief never before laid on k 
single heart. The frightful task assigned him was the more 
terrible from the slow manner in which he was compelled 
to approach it. Nerved by strong resolution, it might be 
executed if done suddenly. But, making his dear boy his 
constant and only companion day and night, his pleasant 
ways and affectionate manner constantly appealing to his 
paternal feelings, added immeasurably to his suffering. 
Young and joyous as Isaac was, he still could not have 
helped noticing that some great trouble oppressed his father, 
and his artless attempts to relieve it drew blood instead ot 
tears from the old man’s heart. At night, as they lay side 
by side under the open sky, the boy asleep and he awake, 
reaching piteously out towards the God he would still trust, 
though his soul struggled in the blackness of darkness, how 
changed those serene heavens must have seemed I As he 
watched the stars shining in silent splendour above him, 
was it but a mocking echo that sent back those words that 
once thrilled his heart with such strange rapture, ‘‘Look 
now toward the heavens, and tell the stars, if thou be able 
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to number them—so shall thy seed be.’^ Oh, delusive 
promise! Oh, fatal snare 1 All that it rested upon will to¬ 
morrow be a bleeding sacrifice. No; it is so. Reason shuts 
her eyes, doubt is hushed into silence, and faith lays fast 
hold of the ever-faithful God. The veins may be bursting 
in agony, the cords cracking under the fearful tension, but 
the grasp will not loosen: “God is not a man that He 
should lie.” 

The three days of protracted agony are at length finished, 
and the dreaded moment has come. Binding the wood 
which is to burn him on the back of his boy, he begins to 
ascend the hill. All that can be imagined is summed up 
in the single sentence: “And he took the fire in his hand, 
and a knife.” “A knife!” As his hand grasped it, a pang 
keener than the glittering blade could inflict passed through 
his own heart. The victim is bound; and Isaac, with his 
fair young face turned full on his father, and his eyes looking 
tenderly into his, even in that awful moment, waits the final 
blow. The hand is drawn back, and the blade quivers and 
gleams a moment on high ere it descends into the throbbing 
bosom, when suddenly a voice breaks the awful silence: 
“ Lay not thine hand upon the lad,” and arrests the fatal 
stroke. The knife fell from the nerveless hand, the mighty 
strain relaxed, and his whole being melted into love and 
filial reverence. Ah! did tears rain from those tender eyes, 
as his trembling hand undid the cruel thongs, and one long 
close embrace attest his joy at receiving his boy back from 
the very grave ? God met those two faithful hearts there 
before the altar, and they knew the full blessedness of 
trusting a faithful God, who “ withholds no good thing from 
them that love Him.” 
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Abraham’s whole life seems made up of striking, wonder¬ 
ful contrasts. One day he is represented to us as holding 
an interview with the God of heaven and earth; the next 
we see him the centre-piece of a sweet pastoral picture. 
One moment he is standing on some mysterious height of 
privilege,—the ‘‘ Friend of C^od,”—the next, a simple shep¬ 
herd, sitting in the door of his tent. So, here, we hardly 
have time to lose the impression produced by this sublime 
sacrifice on Mount Moriah, when we are introduced into 
the simple life of those early ages. We see the aged patri¬ 
arch sending off his faithful old servant in search of a wife 
for his son. Back, over the long and desolate country his 
master travelled more than thirty years before, we behold 
him returning to the old family home. Rebekah is at the 
well with her flocks; and we witness the meeting of the two, 
and are carried through all the details that follow until the 
damsel returns with him. Flow full of modest grace is her 
meeting with Isaac in the field ! while the warm and loving 
nature of the man is portrayed in the single sentence: “And 
he was comforted for the death of his mother 

Abraham’s character is clearly delineated in the sliort, 
broken narrative of his life, as furnished by the sacred 
historian. His noble generosity is exhibited in his treat¬ 
ment of Lot; his courage and daring and determination in 
his swift, tireless pursuit of the victorious kings, and their 
complete overthrow; his true and affectionate heart in the 
love he bore his wife, and the keen sympathy he felt for the 
doomed cities of the plain, and his hospitality in his treat¬ 
ment of the strangers that passed by his door. We know, 
moreover, that in him were combined the greatest mental 
and moral qualities, by the impression he has left on the 
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Eastern world. None but an extraordinary character could 
have done this. Men like him, Moses, and Paul, are run 
in no common mould. But, illustrious as he is as a man, 
towering high above his age, and advancing far beyond it, 
it is not his natural qualities that command our highest 
admiration, but the relations he sustains to God; for on 
him was bestowed the highest title ever given to mortal, 
‘‘the Friend of God.'’ What are royal prerogatives and 
proud escutcheons compared to this ? Abraham has still 
another name, outranking all human titles : “ The Father of 
the Faithful.” He merits this proud distinction, not merely 
because he is regarded as the stock from which the Jewish 
nation, “ God’s peculiar people,” date their origin, but as in 
strength of faith standing at the head of all believers, of 
whatever nation and time. I’he founder of a great dynasty 
sinks into insignificance before the founder of a people 
to whom alone were committed the oracles of God; a 
chosen race from whom came the laws and moral distinc¬ 
tions on which every enlightened state is based ; from whom 
sprang prophets and apostles, and, more than all, came the 
Saviour of men. The fountain-head of such streams of life 
and glory may well receive the homage of the world. 
Nothing shows the tremendous influence this wonderful 
man has exerted on the world more than the single fact that 
he is claimed by the three great controlling religions of the 
earth,—Christian, Jewish, and Mahometan, The three in 
turn have garnished his sepulchre, the oldest recorded in 
human history, and that still remains an object of venera¬ 
tion to all. 

The cave of Machpelah, which Abraham bought for a 
burying place, remains to this day; and though many of the 
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sacred spots of a much later date preserved by tradition are 
more or less surrounded with doubt, there is scarcely any in 
regard to Abraham’s tomb. Though after Genesis it is not 
mentioned in the Bible, we find by Josephus that it was 
preserved with the greatest care by the patriarch’s descen¬ 
dants. And it could not well be otherwise from the sacred 
dust it contained. There they buried Abraham and Sarah, 
his wife; there they buried Isaac and Rcbckah, his wife; 
and there Jacob buried Leah; and there, too, he himself 
was buried, ‘‘in the cave of Machpelah, which was bought 
for a possession of a burial place from Ephron the Hittite 
before Mamre.” Not only is the place designated with a, 
particularity like that which defines a piece of land in a 
deed, but the tomb is not built of perishable material that 
the abrasion of centuries might destroy, but it is one of 
nature’s fixed foundations, which nothing but an earthquake 
can change. I'his would give it a stable, permanent place 
in human tradition. Beside all this, the whole twelve tribes 
of Israel had a special interest in it, for there their father 
was buried, and hence necessarily would receive the vene¬ 
ration of the entire nation. To preserve it from intrusion, 
the Jews built an enormous wall about it, some of the 
stones composing it being thirty feet long. In the time of 
the Crusades the Christians built a temple over it. The 
Mussulman in turn has erected a mosque there, the entrance 
to which is guarded with such religious care that for six 
hundred years no man has been permitted to enter it. The 
most determined efforts have been made to look on the 
patriarch’s tomb, but without success. Influences have 
been brought to bear on the Sultan of Turkey until he has 
given his consent, but even his permission could not unlock 
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the mysterious doors. The governor of Jerusalem would 
always interpose; and even if he had not, no matter how 
well armed with written permits, he who should attempt to 
violate the sacred place with his presence would have been 
killed by the neighbouring inhabitants. 

Thus, for ages, this sepulchre has remained a mystery, 
mocking the curiosity of the traveller and the desires of 
Christian and Jew alike. But a few years ago, in 1862, 
the Prince of Wales made a visit to the Holy Land, and 
it was determined to make the unprecedented event the 
means of opening this mysterious tomb. 

The difficulties that beset the path of the prince in this 
enterprise may be gathered from the fact that, although the 
Sultan sent a letter to the governor of Jerusalem requesting 
that the j^nnee might be permitted to enter the tomb, such 
obstacles were thrown in his way that even this almost 
proved unavailing. 

At length, the party, keeping their purpose a profound 
secret, left Jerusalem, and moved through the narrow valley 
towards Hebron. For a mile before they reached the place, 
the road was lined with soldiers to protect the royal person¬ 
age from the fanaticism of the people, whose reverence for 
the tomb of Abraham was greater than their fear of a living 
king. At length the cavalcade reached the town, and the 
prince, with seven of his friends, dismounted. Says the 
chaplain ; “ We started on foot, two and two, between two 
files of soldiers, by the ancient pool of Hebron, up the 
narrow streets of the modern town, still lined with soldiers. 
Hardly a face was visible as we passed through ; only here 
and there a solitary guard, stationed at a vacant window or 
on the flat roof of a projecting house, evidently to guarantee 
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the safety of the Prince from any chance missile. It was, 
in fact, a complete military occupation of the town. At 
length we reached the south-eastern corner of the massive 
wall of inclosure. Up the steep Bight of the staircase we 
rapidly mounted. Here we were received with much cere¬ 
mony by five or six persons, corresponding to the dean or 
canons of a Christian cathedral. They were the represen¬ 
tatives of the forty hereditary guardians of the mosque. We 
passed at once through an open curtain into the mosque. 
The tombs of the prophets within this mosque are not the 
actual places of sepulture, but rather monuments in honour 
of the dead. Tlie shrines of Abraham and Sarah are en- ^ 
closed with railings guarded by silver gates. The shrine of 
Abraham, after a moment’s hesitation, was thrown open. 
The guardians groaned aloud, whilst their chief turned to 
us with the remark : The princes of any other nation 
should have passed over my dead body sooner than enter. 
But to the eldest son of the Queen of England we are 
willing to accord even this privilege.” He stepped in 
before us, and offered an ejaculatory prayer to the dead 
patriarch ; “ O Friend of God ! forgive this intrusion.” The 
tomb of Isaac we were, entreated not to enter; and, on 
asking, with some surprise, why an objection which had 
been conceded for Abraham should be raised in the case of 
his far less eminent son, we were answered that the differ¬ 
ence lay in the characters of the two patriarchs. Abraham 
was full of loving-kindness ; he had withstood even the 
resolution of God against Sodom and Gomorrah; he was 
goodness itself, and would overlook any affront. But Isaac 
was proverbially jealous; and it was exceedingly dangerous 
to exasperate him. When Ibrahim Pasha (a conqueror of 
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Palestine) had endeavoured to enter, he had been driven 
out by Isaac, and fell back as if thunderstruck. Having 
visited the various shrines, the prince wished to see the 
cave itself. But all that remained to indicate this was a 
small aperture. The guardians said that the cave had been 
closed for twenty-five hundred years. At that time a servant 
of a great king had entered it through another opening. 
“ He entered in full possession of all his faculties, and of 
remarkable corpulence; he returned blind, deaf, withered, 
and crippled. Since then the entrance was closed, and this 
aperture alone was left, partly for the sake of allowing the 
holy air of the cave to escape into the mosque and be 
scented by the faithful ; partly for the sake of allowing a 
lamp to be let down by a chain, which we saw suspended 
at the mouth, to burn upon the sacred grave.'' With ‘that 
glimpse into the dark void we and tlie world must for the 
present be satisfied. We have been thus particular in de¬ 
scribing this visit to the tomb of the patriarch, to illustrate 
the powerful impression the character of Abraham made on 
the world outside of both Judaism and Christianity. The 
wild Bedouin of Arabia speaks his name with awe, and in 
the desert he is revered as deeply as in the synagogue. He 
belongs not to the Jewish nation alone, or to the Church of 
God, but to the race—to the world. Independently of his 
relation to Christianity, he stands up in history, one of the 
most remarkable characters it has ever produced. 
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The entirely different estimate which the sacred writers put 
on certain events is often hard to account for on ordinary 
principles. Twenty or thirty years of eventful history will 
be skipped over with a single sentence, and then a personal 
narrative given in detail of several chapters. The same 
difference is seen in the biographies of individuals. Joshua’s 
youth is all passed over in silence, while Joseph’s is given 
in full. Our feelings are enlisted in Samuel’s childhood, 
while that of Elijah, Isaiah, and others, are left in total 
obscurity. 

The story of Joseph is told with a simplicity, truthfulness, 
and minuteness of detail that leaves scarcely anything to be 
added, while one is afraid to touch it, lest he mar its beauty. 
It is managed with consummate skill, everything that would 
lessen its dramatic effect being carefully left out. In fact, 
his whole life, as narrated, is a succession of dramatic scenes, 
and only enough of what transpired between to connect 
them, is given. Our sympathies are enlisted in his behalf 
at the very outset, from the fact that “ Israel loved Joseph 
more than all his brothers, because he was the son of his 
old age; and he made him a coat of many colours.” And 
when we are told that his brethren hated him because he 
was so much beloved, that interest is increased. And we 
are, moreover, filled with anxiety on his account,—a mere 
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lad, witli all his ten grown-up brothers his enemies,—and 
fear that some evil will happen to liim. We love him for 
the old man's sake; and that affection is flcepened by the 
artless, frank manner in which he tells his dream of the 
sheaves. He evidently did not know what it meant, but 
his brothers jumped to the interpretation of it at once, 
guided by their suspicion and jealousy. The second dream 
was still more startling,—that the sun and moon and eleven 
stars made obeisance to him; and even the doling old 
father rebuked him ; but, it is added, he “ observed the say 
He revolved it over in his mind, and hope drew 
bright visions of future greatness for his darling boy. We 
next see him wandering amid the fields of Dothan, on a 
summer day, in search of his brethren and their flocks. As 
he approaches them, those ten dark-eyed men are seized 
with murderous designs. How deep-rooted their hatred 
was, and how often it had been the subject of conversation 
between them, is evident from the promptness with which 
the proposition to murder him was made, and the readiness 
with which it was agreed to. 

It is not stated by what arguments Reuben prevailed on 
them to relinquish their purpose, and cast him into a pit to 
die of starvation. Certainly not by any appeals to their 
sympathy; for it were less cruel to kill him on the spot 
than leave him to die by slow torture. Probably by appeal¬ 
ing to their fears, saying that their brother’s blood, like that 
of Abel’s, would cry out to God from the ground against 
them. It is not an uncommon thing for men to attempt to 
deceive themselves in regard to the criminality of a deed by 
leaving its final consummation, as it were, to fate, as if thus 
they washed their hands of it. 
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Not a word is said of the manner in which Joseph heard 
this horrible determination. We should be left to infer that 
he took it in silence, unnatural as it would be, but for a 
single sentence that conscience wrings out of those brothers, 
years after, in the clay of trouble: “ We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother, w}>en we saw the anguish of his 
soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore 
is this distress come upon us.” Here, in a few words, we 
are told that the poor youth struggled hard to avert his 
terrible doom. The anguish of his soul ” found vent in 
tears and prayers, and he begged piteously not to bf left to 
die in that gloomy pit. 'Each brother was called on by - 
name, for dear pity’s sake,” to save him, and for the sake 
of their aged father. Every promise of obedience to their 
slightest wishes ; every term of endearment; every appeal 
to their conscience, their love, and their fear, would be tried 
in turn. What demoniacal hatred had taken possession of 
them, when, untouched by such piteous appeals, unmoved 
by the agonized looks and streaming eyes of their young 
brother, they could tear away his desperate, clinging grasp, 
and force him rudely over the edge of the pit into the 
darkness below ! The cry of terror, and the low moan of’ 
despair that came up through the opening, failed to awaken 
one feeling of relenting in their savage hearts, and they 
turned away, satisfied that they had disposed of the dreamer 
for ever. 

But, as they sat down to talk the matter over, the excite¬ 
ment that had hurried them on through the trying scene, 
passed away, and their cruel deed came up before them in 
all its hideous features. They might remove away from the 
pit, yet conscience would keep the cries of Joseph ringing 
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in their ears. With outward indifference they sat down to 
their repast, but the face of their starving brother would rise 
before them. Judah, at least, began to relent, and was glad 
when a caravim of Midian merchants hove in sight, as fur¬ 
nishing a way to escape the crime of murder. His proposi¬ 
tion to sell Joseph was accepted, and he was drawn out of 
the pit, and a bargain easily struck up between them and 
those wild men. So young, to be sold into perpetual 
slavery was a bitter fate, yet it was better than to be left to 
die by starvation in that dismal pit. 

Reuben was unaccountably away when this sale was made. 
He had prevailed on his brothers to throw Joseph into the 
pit rather than murder him, but without any idea of leaving 
him there; his purpose being to get him out, unknown to 
them, and send him home. If he had been present, he 
would, doubtless, have attempted to avert this calamity 
which was almost as great as death itself. The whole 
transaction had been completed, and the caravan on its 
way, before he returned. The fact that he did not know 
that anything had turned up until he came to the pit and 
found Joseph gone, shows that he had absented himself on 
some pretended errand, designing, by making a wide circuit, 
to reach the pit unseen, and save his brother. Otherwise, 
so much could not have been transacted without his know¬ 
ledge ; while the simple fact that he did arrive at the pit 
before he met his brothers again, reveals the object he had 
in view. 

It required the stoicism of a savage for these men to go 
back, with the bloody coat of Joseph, and such a lie on 
their lips, to their father. As they saw his grief-stricken 
countenance and bowed form, they, with a hypocrisy that 
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was a fitting sequel to their crime, attempted to comfort 
him. Some of them, especially Reuben, must have put 
forth a mighty effort to keep back the truth, when, in reply 
to all their attempts at consolation, the grief-stricken old 
man turned heart-broken away, and with tears streaming 
down his aged cheeks, refused to listen to them, saying, ** I 
will go down into the grave unto my son, mourning/* From 
this sad scene we are suddenly transported to Egypt, where 
Joseph, instead of being an abused and toiling slave, is 
overseer of Potiphar’s house. But he is hardly allowed to 
enjoy his promotion and honours, when, through the false 
accusation of Potiphar’s wife, he is thrown into prison."' 
Fate seems to be against him. Innocence, integrity, and 
virtue appear to be obstacles in the way of success and 
happiness, instead of steps leading to them.* First, though 
guiltless of all wrong, he is sold into slavery by his own 
brothers; and now, for an act of honour and virtue, he is shut 
up in prison without any prospect of having his innocence 
proved. 

At length a ray of light dawned on him ; he was able to 
interpret the dreams of his fellow-prisoners,—the chief baker 
and butler of Pharaoh,—^promising the restoration of the 
latter to his office. When enjoying the favour of the king 
again, it would be an easy matter for him to make a request 
for Joseph, as the latter asked him to do, saying, “Think 
on me when it shall be well with thee, and show kindness, 

I pray thee, and make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and 
bring me out of this place.” How anxiously he waited for 
the result of the chief butler’s solicitations in his behalf; but 
days and weeks passed on, and there came no change in his 
monotonous prison life. He could not tell whether the 

D 
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chief butler had forgotten him or whether his intercession 
in his behalf had been fruitless, nor did it matter; the result 
was the same to him. But God has His own way and time 
of releasing His faithful servants. Pharaoh must dream, and 
seek in vain among his wise men for an interpretation. 
Anxious to please his master, the chief butler remembers 
Joseph, ard, not with the purpose of doing hivi a favour, but 
the king, mentions him as a wise interpreter of dreams. He 
is sent for, and, in reply to the king's compliment for his 
wisdom, replies, “ It is not in me; God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer of peace.” When he interprets the two dreams 
of seven fat and lean kine, and seven full and blasted ears 
of corn, to signify seven years of plenty, to be followed by 
seven years of famine, he ventures to suggest to the monarch 
tlie course he ought to adopt; viz., to select out a man, 
discreet and wise, and set him over all the land of Egypt,” 
to gather and lay up during all the years of plenty, and thus 
prepare for the day of famine. Like a wise king, he not 
only took his advice, but said he could not select a better 
man than he to have charge of this great matter. Taking 
his ring from off his hand he placed it on Joseph’s, and 
put a gold chain on his neck, saying, “ See, I have set thee 
over all the land of Egypt; only in the throne will I be 
greater than thee.” Not by slow steps, and through a long 
interval, but in a single hour, at a single bound, the slave 
and the captive vaulted to a seat beside the throne. To¬ 
day in a dungeon, the helpless object of a jailer’s whims 
and cruelty; to-morrow, gorgeously arrayed, he is seated in 
the royal chariot, and, escorted by a richly caparisoned 
body guard, is driven through the streets of the imperial 
city, while “bow the knee” rings far and wide over the 
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throng, and prostrate forms greet his august person as the 
glittering cavalcade sweeps by. A change so sudden and 
inconceivable would have turned the head of any man but 
one, who, in all this, saw the hand of God, and revered His 
name; for Joseph at this time was still a young man, being 
only thirty years of age. 

If it were not that we know Providence directs all things, 
to secure His own ends in His own way, we should be 
surprised that so affectionate a son as Joseph should let 
the seven years of abundance pass without once inquiring 
after his father, or sending word to him. He knew that it 
would fill the old man's heart with joy to hear that he was 
alive; besides, every year increased the probabilities that 
he would never see him again. He did not even forewarn 
him of the coming famine. 

At last the fatal year arrived, and the crops failed ; and 
so with the next, and the next year, until gaunt want stalked 
through the land, for ‘‘ all the land of Egypt was famished.'^ 
The widespread suffering extended even to Canaan; and 
Jacob, with all his flocks and herds and broad acres began 
to be in pressing want, till his sons looked on each other 
with fearful forebodings. The old patriarch saw it, and not 
himself ignorant of the evil that threatened them, bade them 
go down to Egypt and buy corn; for the news that it could 
be bought there had reached even to that remote region. 

Joseph's hands were now full in providing for the wants 
of the hungry; and from morning to night, deputations from 
distant cities and towns waited upon him. One day there, 
came in one composed of ten men, some of them grey¬ 
haired, whose look and garb showed that they were not 
natives of the land. As they approached and bowed to the 
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earth before him, how his heart must have leaped as he 
recognised them to be his own brothers. From a boy he 
had grown to be a bearded man, which, with his princely, 
gorgeous costume, so completely changed his appearance 
that liis own father would not have known him. We can 
only conjecture why he did not at once make himself known 
to them, ask after his aged father, and, loading them with 
•corn, hurry tliem back with the glad tidings of his safety 
and honours Instead of this, he spoke harshly to them, 
accused them unjustly of being spies, and, on this false accu¬ 
sation, put them in prison and kept them there three days. 
What his motive for this harsh treatment was is not stated; 
we only know it did not grow out of unkind feelings, for 
when at the end of three days he called them before him, 
and said that he should keep one of them as a hostage 
until they brought Benjamin down with them, it was with 
difficulty he could restrain his emotions. It must have 
seemed very singular to them that the Egyptian Governor 
was so anxious to see their young brother, nor could they 
understand how bringing him along could be of any avail in 
proving they were not spies. They could act in that 
character as well with him as without him. But it was this 
very demand, so unreasonable and useless, that awakened 
their consciences. They knew how it would affect their 
father, and hence it brought back the dreadful scene when 
they showed him Joseph’s coat drenched in blood. Long 
years had passed, and they may have succeeded in banish¬ 
ing their cruel act from their minds, but now it all comes 
back again. The Governor of Egypt certainly could have 
but one motive in insisting that Benjamin should be 
brought down, and that must be to get possession of him. 
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They had sold his brother to become a slave in Egypt, and 
now God, in His providence designed they should be the 
means of making the other a slave there also. No wonder 
their consciences were aroused, and they confessed to each 
other their guilt in making away with Joseph. So vivid did 
that whole transaction rise before them, that they saw again 
his tears, his agonized look, and heard his piteous, heart¬ 
breaking appeals for mercy; and they said, Behold^ his 
blood is required of us” They did not know that the appa¬ 
rently haughty prince before them understood their lan¬ 
guage. But his heart was busy with the past; that terrible 
scene also rose before him, and his memory travelled backr 
to his boyhood amid his father’s flocks, and to the paternal 
arms and heart, till his bosom heaved and the hot tears 
sprang to his eyes, and he was compelled to hide himself 
away and relieve his pent-up feelings in a flood of tears. 

Though he saw they were penitent, he did not make 
himself known to them, but sent them back without Simeon, 
and with the hard condition to bring Benjamin with them 
or starve, for without him they should never see his face 
again. He knew this would grieve his father deeply, and 
that the old man would suffer want long before he would 
part with Benjamin, for the strange request would inevita¬ 
bly arouse all his suspicions. He would feel that it was 
prompted by no good motive. When pressed by sore 
necessity, and his fears lulled by Judah’s promises, he 
finally yields, and Benjamin arrives, Joseph still protracts 
the suspense and the agony, nay, deliberately lacerates his 
own heart and theirs. As he comes into the apartment 
where they are waiting for him, and receives their obeisance, 
he asks, with apparent indifference, “ Is your father well, 
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the old man of whom you spoke; is he yet alive ? and, on 
their replying that he was, continued, as he turned his eyes 
on Benjamin, ‘‘ Is this your younger brother, of whom you 
spokeIt was asked with seeming unconcern; but he 
was mother*s so 7 i** and brought back the dear, fond 

face that had watched over his infancy, and the days when 
he had played with this child, and led him by the hand 
.through the green fields, and he found that he had over¬ 
estimated his power of self-control. The swelling tide of 
affection refused to obey the mandates of his strong will, 
and turning in haste, he sought his chamber, and there, in 
solitude, relieved his burdened, overstrained heart. 

It would seem at first as if Joseph had determined to 
make himself known to his brothers; for he invited them to 
dine with him, and arranged them at the table according to 
their ages, thus showing an intimate knowledge of them that 
filled them with amazement. To give additional force to 
this hint of the coming revelation, he piled on BcnjamiiVs 
plate five times as much food as he did on that of any of the 
others, and made “ merry ** with them all. But if he enter¬ 
tained this purpose, he abandoned it, and took another 
course,—one that would bring this thrilling drama to its 
climax. He sent them away with their money packed in 
their sacks, while he had his own silver cup put in that of 
Benjamin. There is something touching in this act: any 
other valuable thing would have done just as well, yet he 
must put his ow 7 i drmkmg cup in the boy's sack. It is 
strange that he, who could not restrain his feelings at the 
first sight of Benjamin, should expect to withstand the mute 
look of terror that should blanch the boy face when accused 
of theft. 
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The eleven brothers, happy and laden with food, took 
their departure, but had gone only a short distance when 
they were overtaken by an officer and brought back, under 
the charge of theft, and taken to the apartment where 
Joseph was waiting for them. They had eaten and drank, 
and been merry there only an hour before, and now they 
cower before his stern glance. They are charged with the 
heinous crime of stealing the royal drinking cup. This 
they stoutly denied, and proposed that he in whose pos- 
session it should be found should be his slave for ever. 
To this he consented, and to prolong the painful scene, 
ordered every sack but the one in which he knew it was, to 
be opened first. At last Benjamin^s was reached, and lo 1 
when it was opened, the first thing that met their astonished, 
terrified gaze, was the missing cup. The humiliation of the 
proud brothers was complete; their trouble had reached its 
climax; none wished to return to witness their father^s grief 
at the loss of Benjamin,' and all proposed to remain as 
slaves. But Joseph refused to retain any but the guilty 
one. With what an iron will he must have kept back his 
feelings as he looked on the agonized expression of Benja¬ 
min's countenance! How it must have brought back the 
anguish of that hour when he himself was sold as a slave. 
Still he showed no relenting, until Judah, with the power 
and distinctness of high-wrought feeling, drew a picture of 
his father’s love for himself and for Benjamin \ his distress 
at parting with him; his bitter complaint that Joseph was 
dead, and that they now wanted to rob him of Benjamin 
also; described the giief that would overwhelm him, and 
send him broken-hearted to his grave, if they did not bring 
him back. As Judah proceeded with his touching narrative, 
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the tide of emotion swelled higher and higher in Joseph, 
until at last it broke over all barriers, and with a loud 
voice he cried out aloud: ‘‘Let every man go out from 
me ! ” and the moment the room was cleared, his bursting 
heart found relief in such a passionate fit of weeping that 
his sobs reached even to the royal court, and men stood 
still at the sounds of grief that broke from that princely 
bosom. “I am Joseph,” he said; “doth my father yet 
live ? ” As they, overwhelmed and stunned at this amazing 
announcement, stood rooted to the spot, he spoke again, 
in the pleading language of affection, “ Come near me, I 
pray you; I am Joseph, your brother, whom you sold into 
Egypt; but be not grieved nor vexed; God sent me to 
preserve your lives.” Comforting them with these words, 
he bade them hasten back to their father with the tidings, 
and bring him down to Egypt, where he could nourish him. 
As we listen to his simple, affectionate language, we forget 
he ns Governor of Egypt, and all the pomp and circum¬ 
stance of his high position disappear, and wc see only the 
affectionate son, and tender, forgiving brother. 

But a hard duty awaited those brothers : they must go 
back and not only tell their father the wonderful news of 
Joseph’s safety and honour, but confess also their own 
cruel conduct, deception, and falsehood. That each, espe¬ 
cially Reuben, who wished to deliver. Joseph out of their 
hands, should try to exculpate himself, was natural. On 
their way back this would be the chief topic of discussion, 
and a fruitful cause of contention, and Joseph knew it, and 
cautioned them against it, saying, “ See that yc fall not out 
by the way.” The scene now draws to a close; the old 
patriarch faints at the strange, unexpected news they bring. 
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When at length he is able to comprehend its full import, 
he said : “ It is enough; Joseph is yet alive; I will go 
down and see him before I die.” Next, we see two pro¬ 
cessions moving over the country. The aged Jacob, with 
his tribe of seventy souls, dressed in the simple costume of 
shepherds, toil slowly along the highway towards Goshen. 
Coming from an opposite direction, to meet him, is a 
gorgeous chariot, attended with all the pomp and show of 
royalty. I'hey meet, and the princely form descends from 
his chariot and falls on his aged father’s neck; and there, 
locked in each other’s embrace, they “ weep a good while.” 
Overflowing with gratitude, his last sorrow removed, the 
old patriarch exclaimed, Now let me die, since I have 
seen thy face.” 

Little is left to be told of this, one of the most interesting 
characters of the Bible. He nourished his father, adminis¬ 
tered the affairs of the kingdom wisely, and secured the 
highest interests of Pharaoh. When his father came to die, 
he wept on his neck, and mourned for him with the outward 
display a king is mourned by his subjects. His brothers, 
fearing with their father’s death a change would take place 
in Joseph’s conduct towards them, give him a pretended 
message from Jacob, to be delivered after his death. They 
seemed unable to comprehend a character like Joseph’s; 
his magnanimity and loftiness of feeling were beyond their 
grasp. He however quieted their fears and took care of 
them. The remainder of his life is passed over in silence, 
though he must have lived sixty or seventy years after this; 
for he was only fifty-four at the close of the seven years’ 
famine, yet lived to be a hundred and ten. His last act 
was to make his brothers swear that they would not leave 
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his bones in Egypt, but take them with them when they left 
it for ever. He was embalmed as became a prince, and 
more than five hundred years after, his body was taken 
from its resting-place, and borne for forty years through 
the wilderness by one generation, and then deposited by 
another in the land of Canaan. They did not place him 
in the cave of Machpelah beside the embalmed body of his 
father, nor yet bury him by his mother, but in Shechem, in 
the parcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Ham for a hundred pieces of silver. On the spot where he 
played in his infancy, sported in boyhood, near the well his 
father dug,—there they laid him. Here,—after a strange, 
eventful life; after a repose of five hundred years in Egypt; 
after being borne through seas and deserts and the storm of 
battle for forty years more,—he finally rests, till the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,shall call him from his tomb. 
A simple-hearted, guileless boy j a pure and upright youth; 
a patient Sufferer under wrongs; a clear-headed, sagacious, 
faithful ruler; an affectionate son; a man who, through all 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune that befcl him, never lost 
his integrity nor forgot his God,—the history of his wonder¬ 
ful career will ever form one of the most sweet and touching 
chapters of the Old Testament, 
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Although more than two thousand years had elapsed 
before Moses appeared, yet national history begins with 
him as he leads the mighty host of Israel out of Egypt. 
All before is tradition and scraps of history relating to 
individuals. The history of a previous nation, with laws, 
civil institutions, and a settled government, running on 
though generations, has never come down to us. Moses, 
though he talked with God face to face, was no more an 
instrument in His hand than other founders of empires. Nor 
was he less great as a man, because he was inspired. Irre¬ 
spective of all Divine illuminations, we believe that Moses 
was, physically and intellectually, one of the noblest, most 
gifted, if not the greatest man that ever lived. Not only 
does he stand out in the Bible in grand proportions, but he 
impressed himself on the whole Eastern world like Abraham^ 
He still lives in Egypt and Arabia as well as in Palestine 
and the Christian world. In the earliest profane histories 
extant, we get glimpses of him. Out from the darkness of 
heathenism comes this single flash of light. Brief as it is, 
and dimmed by the surrounding blackness, in what grand 
outlines it portrays Moses. Standing alone in the midst of 
an idolatrous nation and people, he sweeps their religion 
away with a single stroke, and points calmly to the one 
invisible, uncreated God as the only proper object of human 
worship. 
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The life of Moses is divided into three equal parts of 
forty years each,—forty years in the court of Pharaoh, forty 
years an exile in Arabia, and forty years at the head of the 
hosts of Israel in their long and devious march to the land 
of promise. Of the first forty years, the Bible gives us 
scarcely any information. It tells us only that when the 
decree went forth that all the male Hebrew children should 
be slain, that the mother of Moses put him in a little boat 
of rushes and hid him among the weeds of the Nile; that 
the daughter of Pharaoh, coming down to bathe, saw him, 
and, struck with his beauty, adopted him as her son. 
Having thus thrown him into the midst of a corrupt court, 
to grow up under the influence of its vices and follies, to be 
educated in all the idolatrous notions as well as sciences 
of Egypt, the inspired narrative leaves him. The beautiful 
babe smiles on us from its frail bark of rushes for a moment, 
and then disappears from sight, to be seen no more till, 
flashing with stern vengeance, the full-grown man bends 
over the dying Egyptian slain with his own hand. Again 
he disappears, and rises to view a simple shei)herd in 
Arabia. 

But though the narrative is so meagre, the martyr 
Stephen, in his address to the Jews, just before his death, 
in a single sentence let in a flood of light on this first 
period of forty years. He says, he ‘‘ was karmd in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptuvjs^ and m/ghty in W 07 ui afid decdsP 
In the first place, to be learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians was to be educated a priest; and the expression 
“ mighty in words " is a succinct way of saying that he was 
gifted with a powerful intellect, which was exhibited in the 
thoughts he uttered and the treasures of knowledge he 
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possessed j and to be “ miglity in deeds was to be a great 
warrior and military leader. Stephen, of course, obtained 
his information from the same source that the Jews did,— 
from tradition handed down through successive generations, 
and from the various books on their early history which 
were preserved in their archives. These traditions, and the 
substance of the Jewish records at this time, we are for¬ 
tunately able to give; for, although the records and books 
themselves have been lost, Josephus, a Jewish historian, 
who was born about the time of Christ’s death, has preserved 
their contents. 

Although Moses was an Egyptian priest, yet the Egyptians 
confess that he always performed his prayers without the 
city, in the open air, with his face turned towards the 
morning. At length, cither from envy at the popularity of 
Moses, or instigated by the priests, tlie king formed various 
plots of assassinating him. The last was after he had 
escaped over the Nile, but, being warned by Aaron, he 
turned and slew the assassin. In this brief manner does 
Jewish history and Egyptian tradition fill up the forty years 
interval between Moses’ birth and his flight into the wilder¬ 
ness. How much of it is true it is impossible to say; but 
that the Jews should remember and hand down the main 
facts in the life of the founder of their nation is very 
probable. One thing is certain, that he was a renowned 
man in Egypt before he entered on his mission as deliverer 
of his people. That he possessed remarkable physical 
beauty and great intellectual powers is very evident from 
the inspired narrative. When the Bible compliments a 
person on his beauty it must be of a wonderful type. A 
proper child” means a very beautiful child. One would 
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know that this must be so, from the single fact that the 
princess adopted him as her own son. It must be remem¬ 
bered that he was the child of a despised slave; not of a 
common labouring man who was an Egyptian, but of one 
much lower in the scale of respectability. It was a most 
marvellous piece of condescension, a terrible inroad on royal 
dignity and custom, for a princess to stoop to the child of 
a slave and resolve to make him as regal as though 
^descended from a long line of kings. It is evident that 
something more than compassion moved her. It was the 
transcendent, almost divine beauty of the boy. That he 
retained this beauty as he grew up, and at the same time 
developed great intellectual powers, is apparent from the 
fact that he was given every advantage of education 
possessed by the Egyptian nation. Before he received his 
Divine commission he was doubtless personally the most 
superb-looking man, as he was intellectually the foremost 
mind of his age. 

Although in the narrative Moses is introduced as a babe, 
and then not mentioned again until he is forty years old, 
it is not to be supposed that he was ignorant of the burdens 
and indignities heaped on his race until the day on which he 
slew the Egyptian. The taskmaster in this case was doubt¬ 
less applying the bastinado to a slave; and why an occur¬ 
rence so common should have suddenly aroused Moses to 
such a pitch of desperate anger as to kill the man, we 
cannot tell. We feel sure, however, there must have been 
very aggravating circumstances attached to it. Moses was 
too familiar with the spectacle of flogging slaves to be so 
terribly moved by an ordinary case. It may have been that 
some peculiar relationship existed between him and the 
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sufferer, or the flogging may have been so atrociously cruel 
that the slave turned in desperation on his inhuman master, 
and it became a struggle of life and death between them, 
so that Moses had to interfere or see one of his brethren 
murdered in cold blood; or this particular taskmaster or 
overseer may have been noted for his cruelty and the 
number of slaves that had died under his hand, and Moses, 
suddenly brought face to face with him about to commit 
another bloody murder, suddenly resolved to end at once 
his infamous career and life. It is easy to believe that some 
one of these reasons influenced him. But the most singular 
part of this event in the life of Moses is, that the deed itself 
did not make him flee, but the knowledge of it by one of his 
own countrymen, whose anger against a fellow-slave he was 
trying to aj^pease. If Moses had bound the man, for whose 
sake he had killed the Egyptian, to secresy and silence, one 
would have thought that he could have put this one under 
the same promise. But doubtless he saw by his manner 
that he had already told of it, or would make it known. 
The fact that Moses, the adopted son of the princess, a 
member of the royal family, should fear such terrible con¬ 
sequences from killing a menial Egyptian as to flee the 
country, seems strange. In these olden barbarous times, 
the life of a man was of small account in the eyes of a 
prince or noble. With the power a prince would naturally 
have at court, one would think it would be an easy task to 
have had this act passed over in silence. 

The fact that this prince, this leader of armies, and re¬ 
nowned for his valiant deeds, should have run for his Hfe 
for having taken the punishment of a single man into his 
own hands, gives a strong probability of truth to the 
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statement we have quoted above from Josephus,—that 
through the envy of the priests and the fear of Pharaoh, or 
both, there had been several conspiracies against the life of 
Moses; and he knew that this first act of the “ deliverer ” 
of his people, as the magicians had foretold he would be, 
would excite the hostility against him to a higher pitch. 
He had, himself, at last corroborated the accusations of the 
■priests, and even the king's eyes must be opened to the 
danger of leaving royal power to him. No doubt the Jews 
looked forward to the time when one of their own race 
should have supreme power as the beginning of their 
deliverance; and now it would be apparent to Pharaoh 
that neither his education from childhood in the religion 
and customs of the Egyptians, nor all the honours heaped 
upon him, nor the degraded condition of his countrymen, 
had destroyed his sympathy for them. He was plainly a 
dangerous man to be entrusted with power,—nay, should be 
put out of the way. 

The -clouds gathered thicker and darker around the 
afflicted Hebrews when he fled to the wilderness. To 
human appearance, with his flight their last hope of deliver¬ 
ance from bondage was extinguished. As Moses rose in 
power and authority in the court of Pharaoh, it seemed very 
plain to even an ordinary observer how the promise of 
deliverance should be fulfilled. But now, even faith was 
staggered. The only man who could be a deliverer and 
leader was a fugitive from his country, and a dark, hopeless 
night settled down on the toiling Hebrew slaves. Their 
burdens were increased; and year after year passed away, 
each bringing with it deeper sorrow and degradation, and a 
more hopeless destiny until forty long years had rolled 
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away, and Moses was forgotten, and hope abandoned. How 
strangely dramatic is the appearing and disappearing of 
Moses on the shifting scene ! One moment we see him the 
babe of wondrous beauty, smiling up from his basket of 
rushes amid the reeds of the Nile; and we see him no more 
until, crowned with the laurels of victory and gazed up to 
with admiration for his wisdom and the splendour of his 
talents, he moves through the royal palace of Pharaoh the 
grandest of them all. Again he disappears, and with his 
princely robes laid aside and an expression of care and 
anxiety on his face, he stands on the beetling precipices, or 
moves amid the silent, solitary valleys of Horeb. Here, in 
the far-off, unknown wilderness of Arabia, where the desola* 
tion of the desert and the grandeur of mountain scenery are 
combined as nowhere else, he is to finish his education, and 
be trained for the great work before him. In the court of 
Pharaoh, and placed at the head of armies, he had learned 
to govern men and conduct expeditions, while his reputation 
for wisdom made him venerated by the ignorant, barbarous 
people to whom he was to become a leader. But now he 
was to undergo a different kind of preparation. In the 
Arabian solitudes he was to study his own heart, and com¬ 
mune with God and nature. Alone, friendless, in a land 
filled with wild and wandering tribes of Arabs, weary with 
the journey, and oppressed with the heat of the day, he sat 
down by a spring to rest. In the meantime, seven daughters 
of the priest of Midian came thither to water their flocks. 
While thus employed, a tribe of Bedouins burst upon the 
defenceless maidens and drove them away. All the chivalric, 
heroic spirit of Moses was suddenly aroused at the dastardly 
act, and rising hastily, he, reckless alike of the numbers and 
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desperate character of the robber band, fell upon them with 
such fury that they turned and fled in terror. 

In this unequal contest he showed that it was by no 
common heroism he had won the reputation of being a mnn 
** mighty in dccds.’^ Not satisfied with delivering tliese 
young women from the Bedouins, he drew water from the 
well for them. With his great muscular strength he was 
enabled to do this so rapidly that the vast flock was soon 
watered, and the maidens returned to their flither. The 
latter, surprised to see them back so much sooner than 
usual, inquired the cause. When they told him, he gently 
chided them for their want of hospitality and kindness in 
not bringing the heroic stranger home with them, where he 
could show his gratitude for his chivalrous protection of his 
daughters. 

In the meantime Moses had sat down again to ponder 
on his lonely condition and future prospects, when these 
shepherdesses returned. They gave him their father’s in¬ 
vitation, and he arose and accompanied them. One of 
these, her heart having already been won by his chivalrous 
conduct, became his wife. Moses, no longer a warrior at 
the head of armies, resigned his sword for the shepherd’s 
crook, and the courtly palace of a king for the humble tent 
of an Arab. Years of pastoral quiet folloAved, presenting a 
striking contrast to the stirring events of his past life; and, 
to all appearances, he who had been heir to a throne would 
now be heir only to Jethro’s flocks. Yet it could not but 
be that in the quiet hours of his listless occupation his 
heart would often turn back to his family, his sister and 
brother, and fellow-countrymen toiling out their lives as 
slaves. 
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While Moses was near Horeb, far back from the Red 
Sea, amid those primeval solitudes,—for he had ‘Med the 
flock to the back of the mountains,’^—he was startled by a 
l)lienomenon that held him spell-bound. Suddenly, a 
thicket before him was a mass of flame Ordinarily such 
a fire would rage through it with a fierce power, crackling 
and consuming together. But now every twig and leaf 
and branch and stem stood painted in clear outlines in the 
glowing fire, and all unconsumed. Unterrified, with his 
great heart calm and self-poised as ever, he began to go 
around it, to find some explanation of so extraordinary an 
event; when, for once, if never before, his fearless step was 
arrested and his bold heart stood still. From out the clear 
heavens, and sounding still stranger from the solitude of the 
place, came a voice that was not human in its tones: 
“Take thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standcst is holy ground.^' What a sudden, astonishing 
change was this! The quiet, solitary shepherd is one 
moment speaking to his flocks; the next, face to face with 
his God. The rural, quiet place is suddenly glorified into 
the palace of the Eternal. No wonder Moses hid his face, 
and turned away. It seems strange that in the interview 
which followed he should dare to dispute, as it were, with 
his Maker. One would think that, awe-struck and over¬ 
whelmed, he would lie passive in Ilis hands, and say, like 
Paul, “What wilt Thou have me to do?” But God had 
always had open, audible interviews with the patriarchs; and 
Moses knew that it was only by this direct communication 
with Him that His will could be known. In those days, the 
good man was expected to go to God, just as he now does 
to the Bible, to ascertain what his duty was, and have the 
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same conflict with regard to performing it as at present. 
But though God had bade him go and assume the leader¬ 
ship of His people, and effect their deliverance, Moses knew 
that he must give some outward evidence of his Divine com¬ 
mission or he would not be believed,—and he said so ; and 
the Lord, instead of promising some grand and outward 
display of strength, answered his objections with the abrupt 
question, ‘‘What is that in thine hand?’* A rod—his 
simple shepherd’s crook or staff. Not a sceptre, nor a 
wand, but the most unostentatious, harmless thing that 
could be found. His staff on which he had leaned in all 
his wanderings, and with which he had guided his flocks, 
was to be the symbol of Almighty power, and more terrible 
to the beholder than “ an army with banners.” With this 
simple shepherd’s staff of thine thou shalt break the power 
of the king of Egypt, lead my captive people out of 
thraldom, and conquer all things.” 

From that moment, tliat rod became a fearful instrument 
in Moses’ hand,—an object of terror to his foes and reve¬ 
rence to his people. But notwithstanding the evidence 
God gave him of His power, and willingness to exercise it 
in his behalf, still Moses was disinclined to undertake the 
mission assigned him. He was but a man ; and to go back 
to Pharaoh witli only a shepherd’s staff in his hand, and 
demand the deliverance of his people, was a hard thing to 
do. He was well aware that the magicians of Egypt could 
work wonders as well as he; and he raised objection after 
objection. The last was, that he was not eloquent; that he 
had a stammering tongue,—till at last God became dis¬ 
pleased with him, and startled him with the stern question, 
“Who has made man’s mouth?” He finally tells him to 
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go and meet his brother Aaron, who is coming to meet him, 
and who shall be in the place of God to him. 

One would like to know of this meeting of the two 
brothers, and how Aaron took the astounding news which 
Moses told him. We can well believe that they had long 
and solemn consultations over it before they started toge¬ 
ther for Egypt. It is evident that Moses had never told his 
father-in-law of his interview with God, or the real object of 
his return to Egypt, for he professes to have no more serious 
purpose in going than that of visiting his friends. With 
what agitation and hesitation Moses must have once more 
entered the royal city and turned his footsteps towards the 
palace which he had so often trod in the pride of princely 
power! His announcement of the mission on which he 
had come, and the miraculous proof he gave of it, filled the 
assembled elders of Israel with enthusiasm and joy. It 
was, however, of short duration. I’he gatherings of the 
people to listen to Moses and Aaron took them from their 
work, which, with the request of Moses to let them go into 
the wilderness and worship, so exasperated Pharaoh that he 
doubled their tasks, until the land was filled with lamenta¬ 
tion. Moses, at this time, is represented in tradition as of 
majestic presence, like one born to be a great leader. One 
profane historian, Artipanus, describes him as of tall afid 
dignified appearance, with long streaming hair, tinged with 
grey. 

One can see, in God’s delay in His promise, and allowing 
heavier burdens to be laid on the Hebrews until they 
turned against Moses as an enemy whom they had just 
before hailed with enthusiasm as their deliverer, how 
thoroughly He was training the latter not to be impatient, 
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nor ,to lose faith because, to human appearance, all was 
hopelessly dark. To come and announce himself as a 
deliverer sent by God Himself, and make promises that 
dazzled the poor toiling slave with hopes of freedom and 
peace and rest, and then find himself apparently deserted, 
abused as an impostor and a liar, was a trial that few 
natures could sustain ; and at length even Moses cried out 
in the bitterness of his disappointment, and asked God why 
He had sent him on such a bootless errand. But He who 
had promised, wished not to try His servant too fiir, and 
strengthened him with repeated assurances of help and the 
declaration that He would not delay the revelation of his 
strong right hand any longer; and from this moment Moses 
appears in a new aspect, and the grandest ever presented 
by any mortal. Minor events of this part of his life are 
all omitted, and we see him alternately standing in the 
presence of the greatest earthly monarch, calling down 
Heaven’s rightful judgments on him and his nation, and in 
the presence of the King of kings, staying those judgments 
by his prayers. Now, greater than a king, clothed with a 
portion of the Almighty’s power and majesty, he makes that 
haughty monarch tremble on his throne and crouch a sup¬ 
pliant at his feet; the next moment he stands before the 
Omnipotent One, and talks with Him, as it were, face to 
face. A proud court and a trembling nation on the one 
side, looking at him with fear and awe; on the other, a 
waiting, wondering people, who, through him, are getting 
new ideas of God. For the first time Moses is directed to 
tell the Hebrews to know Him by a new name,—the great 
“ I AM.” What new and definite idea was conveyed to 
them by this majestic title we do not know. We only 
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know there was a great object designed, and that it was 
accomplished. 

Plague follows plague in quick succession ; the cleanliest 
people on earth are covered with loathsome vermin that 
mix even with their food; their cattle, that are worshipped 
as gods, corrupt the earth with their putrid carcasses ; while 
their worsliippcd river, the fertilizer of their land, the very 
life of the people, becomes blood at the command of one 
man. Although Moses was but an instrument in the hands 
of God, yet the consciousness that, as that instrument, he 
could ])crforin such prodigies, must have had a wonderful 
effect on his character, and imparted to his whole appear- v 
ance and bearing an unc(iualled grandeur and dignity. 
With what awe do we behold him, as, standing alone in the 
held, he stretches out his hand towards heaven, and the 
deep-voiced thunders respond, and fire leaps from the 
clouds, and, mingling with hail, sweeps in one glowing, 
wasting wave over every green thing. Equally awe¬ 
inspiring is his appearance as lie stretches out his hand 
towards those clouds again, and the thunder dies away in 
low murmurs, the roaring storm subsides, and the heavens 
smile in beauty over a desolate land. 

There is something very singular about all these inter¬ 
views between Moses and Pharaoh. He seems to have no 
difficulty in entering the royal presence. Pie comes and 
goes as he likes. He treads the palace and field like a 
king. But stranger than all is the fact that, while Pharaoh 
was not afraid to break his solemn promise to the Lord, 
and day after day provoke His judgments by his contempt 
of His power; yet he dared not lay his hand on Moses, who 
brought all these frightful plagues on the land. Why he 
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did not arrest liim and place him within the walls of a 
dungeon, or attempt to kill him in retaliation for the wrong 
he had done him and his kingdom, seems unaccountable. 
But no; he lets this man, who distracts and desolates his 
kingdom, and fills it with lamentations and curses, come 
and go, and beard him on his throne with impunity; and yet 
fears him so little that he does not hesitate, time and again, 
to break his royal word and revoke his kingly promise. 

We can see lliat these awful events had had a disciplinary 
effect on Moses. At the outset, we find him complaining 
to the Lord whenever his expectations are disappointed and 
things do not turn out as he thought the promise given 
him required that they should. But now he makes no 
complaint that the Lord allows the magicians to do the 
same things which he is told to do as evidence that his 
authority comes from heaven. He does not cry out, “ O 
I^ord I how long wilt Thou make me to be both hated and 
suspected,—hated by the Egyptians and suspected by my 
own countrymen?” He has learned to “stand still and sec 
the salvation of God.” The trials of his patience are work¬ 
ing out that meekness of character which will enable him to 
bear the niurmurings of the people for forty years. But 
though the mighty power with which he was invested 
humbled him in his own sight, it surrounded him with a 
majesty that filled the people of Egypt with awe and vene¬ 
ration j and we do not wonder that he was “ very great in 
the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in 
the sight of the people.” He must have seemed to them 
an angel of destruction. 

But at last Moses knew that these painful scenes were 
drawing to a close. Heretofore, he had received no 
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direction as to the manner or time of starting, but now both 
were given, and the very hour of deliverance fixed. Moses 
and his rod were for the time laid aside, and God was to 
act alone. Death, at His bidding, was at the same moment 
to quench one life in every house, and amid the wail of a 
stricken nation the mighty multitude was to move. What 
emotions must have filled Moses* heart as he called the 
ciders of Israel together and told them the hour for action 
had come j that the destroying angel was to pass through 
Egypt that night, and each Israelite must sprinkle his door¬ 
posts with the blood of a slain lamb, that the dead messen¬ 
ger might pass his dwelling by I What emotions, too, must 
have filled the hearts of those sad captives when he told 
them they must eat their last meal that night, with their 
shoes on, their garments girded about them, and their 
staffs in their hand ready to start when the signal should 
be given ! An awful crisis was near at hand; the very 
atmosphere seemed full of God in action; and no wonder, 
when Moses finished his directions, they bowed and wor¬ 
shipped. 

How Moses spent the dread interval between this and 
midnight is not stated. He had closed his last interview 
with the king, and now he was to stand still and wait the 
action of the King of kings.** At length the clock of 
destiny struck the fatal hour, and six hundred thousand men 
stood eating their hasty meal, all prepared to march; when a 
loud and thrilling cry swept like a deep sea-wave over the 
city, for a corpse lay in every house from the palace to the 
cottage. While that wail still loaded the midnight air, 
messengers from the king burst into the presence of Moses 
and his brother, with the shout of ‘‘ Up and away ! ** From 
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that moment the burden of a nation rested on his shoulders 
until he laid down his weary life on mount Pisgah, 

Cut loose from the land in which they were born, and 
where they had lived, those six hundred thousand souls 
leaned like one man on him. Abandoning their homes for 
ever, and going they knew not whither, tliey turned to him 
as their only hope, while he turned calmly to God. With¬ 
out (piestioning his course, without doubt or hesitation, this 
mighty host, whose muffled tread shook the earth, pressed 
forward in the gloom, going whither he chose to lead them. 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

IIow those constant interviews with God and the exhibi¬ 
tions of His power had lifted Moses to the serene heights of 
I)erfect faith ! When told to march straight on the sea, he 
made no remonstrance, asked no questions, as in the first 
interview with his Maker. lie had learned to do what God 
required, without hesitation or doubt. So, when he stood 
on the shore of the sounding sea, and looked off on its wa’de 
waste of waters, no fear shook his heart. Not even when 
the frightened messengers brought the startling tidings that, 
for away over the desert ridges, the terrible horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh were thundering down upon him in 
battle array, did he show any anxiety. Although terror 
indescribable reigned throughout the host, and men and 
women ran hither and thither in helpless agony, expecting 
in a few hours to be trodden under foot and massacred by 
their merciless enemies, the panic did not reach him. The 
wild multitude surged up around him with loud execrations, 
shouting, ‘‘ Were there not graves in Egypt, that you must 
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bring us away to die in the wilderness?^' yet he did not go 
unto the Lord and complain as he did when they accused 
him of being the cause of their increased burdens. 

True, there is something for faith to full back upon. A 
mysterious pillar of fire and cloud has accompanied him. 
All the day long the white column has moved in his front, 
reminding him of God’s protection. And all the fearful 
niglu it has stood a column of fire, fold involving fold, 
between him and the astonished bewildered pursuers. The 
bright flame flashing out over the wild landscape has shed 
a strange glare on the rolling, sterile country behind them 
and the stern mountains on either hand. Pharaoh's chariots 
and fierce cohorts glowed in the red light. Held back by 
this mysterious fiery column, they stood and waited the 
passage of the long night and the dawning of the day, 
while consternation and fear shook the trembling host 
gathered on the sounding sliore. But Moses, with the light 
falling on his majestic form, stands sublime as that pillar of 
fire. The spreading sea heaves before him ; the fierce 
murmur of the angry host is behind him ; the disorganized, 
distracted, and turbulent multitude surges and sways about 
him; but calm, serene, majestic, superior to all outward 
influences, he cries, ‘‘ Fear not; stand still and see the salva¬ 
tion of Godl^ How sublime his trust, how grand his bear¬ 
ing ! He hardly seems the same man who tried the patience 
of God by his persistent excuses, when directed to go and 
deliver the message of Heaven to the haughty Egyptian 
king. The central figure in every scene of this great drama, 
he stands out in colossal proportions to which no other 
living man has approached. He stretches out his hand 
over the dark midnight sea, and the hurricane falls upon it, 
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crowding the roaring waves into mountain masses. The 
heavens gather blackness, across which incessant lightnings 
stream, while, louder than the dash of billows, the thunder 
breaks along the deep. Over this uproar rises the calm, 
deep voice of Moses in solemn majesty, uttering the fearful 
word, “ Forward ; ” and down amid the storm and darkness 
and fire he steps into the awful gulf, followed by the 
. trembling host, crowding by tens of thousands at his back. 
All night long they press eagerly forward .through the watery 
gorge ; the tempest and the billows and the thunder raging 
and breaking far above them, while the spray driven before 
the blast sifts down upon them ‘‘baptizing them unto 
Moses in the sea.”^ At length the grey morning broke 
over this strange scene, and the last of tlie host stood, “ dry- 
shod,” on the farther shore; while tlie disabled chariots and 
disordered troops are struggling along the deep-sea bottom. 
Then the same grand figure advances, and moving to the 
shore, stretches out his hand again over the sea, and the 
obedient deep returns in its strength, and the warlike host, 
with one wild shriek, louder than the loud waves, disappears 
from view, and the billows roll unchecked over Pharaoh and 
his proud array. While the multitude stood awe-struck, 
looking off on the wide waste of waters, broken chariots and 
arms and corpses were cast with every heaving billow on 
the shore. 

•Josephus, ill his history, states that the passage was accomplished in 
a frightful storm of rain, thunder, and lightning. That this is true is 
evident from the seventy-seventh Psalm. “The waters saw Thee, O 
God ! the waters saw Thee and were afraid ; the depths also were 
troubled; the clouds also poured out water ; the air thundered. Thine 
arrows went abroad ; the voice of Thy thunder was heard round about; 
the lightnings shone ; the earth was moved and shook.” 
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The deliverance was complete, triumphant,—the ovei 
throw awful and entire ; and Moses, excited by the terrific 
scene he had just witnessed, and the wonderful interposition 
of God, sent heavenward the majestic song, beginning, 
‘^The Lord hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
rider hath he overwhelmed in the sea.’* 

From this time Moses stands out alone as the leader of 
the people. Hitherto Aaron had been his companion in all 
that was done, but now the former assumes the high and 
controlling position to which his superior mental gifts en¬ 
titled him. 

Independent of the occasional interferences of the 
Almighty, one can see, on a moment’s reflection, that it 
required a leader of marvellous strength of character, of 
great executive and organizing force, of wisdom, sagacity, 
and prudence, to keep together and in proper subordination 
this half-civilized crowd of six hundred thousand emanci¬ 
pated slaves in such a dreary, desolate march. It is easy to 
see also that God would entrust to the hand of no common 
man the stupendous work of taking such a degenerate race 
and of forming them into the most powerful and warlike 
people in the world,—nay, more, to mould and establish on 
a firm basis a new and pow^erful nation. Some glimpses 
of the magnitude of this work are obtained in the Bible 
account. 

When his father-in-law saw him sitting ‘'from morning 
until evening” judging the people, he told him that he 
would certainly “wear himself away” under such a heavy 
burden, and advised him to divide the responsibility. So 
also we see how much he felt to depend upon his own 
sagacity and foresight in' the request to the Kenite tribe to 
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accompany him through the desert, so well known to them, 
in order that he might know how to encamp, the chief 
being to him instead of eyes. When wc remember that 
forty years were spent in the wilderness, and reflect how few 
instances, after all, are given of God's miraculous interfe¬ 
rence in his behalf, it is easy to see that Moses, most of the 
time, was left to act from his own sagacity, and exercise 
those great natural powers which made him so renowned a 
leader. He stamped himself so on that desert land, that 
the Arabs to this day look with awe and reverence on many 
of those spots so memorable in this strange march of the 
Israelites through it. As wc remember that he was but a 
man, with all our common sympathies and anxieties, a 
strange interest gatliers around him as he moves over the 
desert at the licad of that mighty multitude. To-day he 
climbs the rocky steep to the desert plain above; to- 
morra^v, bursting through a mountain gorge, he stands once 
more on the shores of the Red Sea, over which hang such 
solemn memories, and looks off upon the distant sandy 
ridges of Egypt, now left for ever; and now, calmly listens 
to the weighty causes brought before him for decision ; and 
ever sternly rebuking the murmurers against him, ever 
rising before us in grand isolation. 

In the first battle which the Israelites were compelled to 
fight with tlie Amaickites, Moses for the time resigns his 
position as leader, and assumes the character of a prophet. 
The young Joshua leads the host to battle against the fierce 
Bedouins, while he stands on a hill that overlooks the fight, 
with hands outstretched in prayer, Aaron and Hur on 
either side sustaining him. At length the Jewish war-cry 
gives way to the shout of victory that swells up the height. 
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and the glory of his first great triumph over his enemies is 
achieved. “ Onwards and upwards after their long halt, 
exulting in their first victory, the host advanced deeper and 
deeper into the mountain ranges, going tlicy knew not 
whither. They knew only that it was for some great end, 
for some mighty sacrifice, for some solemn disclosure, such 
as they had never before witnessed. Onward they went, 
and the mountains closed around them. Upward through 
winding valley and under high cliff, and over rugged pass, 
and through gigantic forms on which the marks of creation 
even now seem fresh and powerful, and at last, through tlic 
different valleys, the whole body of the people were assem¬ 
bled. On their right hand and on their left rose long 
successions of lofty rocks, forming a vast avenue, like the 
approaches which they had seen leading to the Egy2:)tian 
temples, between colossal figures of men and of gods. At 
the end of this broad avenue, rising immediately out of the 
level plain on which they w.ere encamped towards the 
massive cliffs of Sinai, like the huge altar of some natural 
temple, encircled by peaks of every shape and height,—the 
natural pyramids of the desert. In this sanctuary, secluded 
from all earthly things, raised high above even the wilder¬ 
ness itself, they arrived, as it must have seemed to them, at 
the very end of the world. They waited for * the revelation 
of God.^” 

MOUNT SINAL 

No doubt, mysterious, solemn thoughts filled the hearts of 
the people as they pitched their tents in the savage solitude, 
at the base of this silent mountain, the like of which they 
had never before seen; but what were they to those which 
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swelled the bosom of Moses, who knew that God was waiting 
to meet him there. What should be the manner of his ap¬ 
pearing, might well stir the profoundest depths of his nature, 
as he went up the barren mountain, all alone, to the fearful 
interview. On his return he told the people to sanctify 
themselves, for on the third day God would plant His feet on 
that mountain-top in the presence of all the people. Who 
can describe his emotions when that fearful morning came, 
and he separated himself from the silent, wondering mul¬ 
titude, and all alone, began with slow, majestic step, to 
ascend the trembling slope. The while tents lay scattered 
far as the eye could reach at its base, but the people in a 
mighty throng had left them and come out to see God. 
Higher and higher Moses ascended towards the cloudy 
pavilion, where the lightnings played, and the thunder broke 
in such startling peals as never before shook a mountain 
summit. A mere speck, he at length appears on the rocky 
side, and then is lost to view, swallowed up in the impene¬ 
trable cloud. Out from the cheerful light of day he stepped 
into the midst of that raging tempest of fire and flame. But 
God was there—more to be feared than the earthquake and 
the storm. What a reception7hall in which to receive weak, 
mortal man I and what attending ceremonies heralded the 
interview! Heaven’s artillery saluted him, and such a trum¬ 
pet blast as never before or since pealed on the trembling 
air. No sinking cadence or rising swell to that solitary 
clarion note, but one prolonged blast, swelling higher and 
clearer, and ‘‘waxing louder and louder,” till the whole 
concave seemed filled with the sound. 

Moses and God were alone together in the pavilion of the 
Eternal. “ The glory of the Lord,” which, like a destroying 
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fire, covered, for six days and nights, the top of the mount 
with insufferable brightness; the voice of the Lord speaking 
in tones such as never fell on mortal ear before; the terror 
of the Lord as seen in the earthquake and thunderings and 
lightnings, before which the solid mountains trembled,— 
were well calculated to produce the awe and reverence with 
which Moses should approach to a personal interview with 
the great Jehovah. How Moses and Joshua spent the long 
interval of forty days and nights alone in the mountain, we 
are not told ] but while they were there the people went 
back to Egyptian idolatry. Making a golden calf, they 
danced naked around it, and gave themselves up to all the 
shameless practices of the dissolute Egyptians, from whom 
they had been delivered by the strong hand of God. This 
revolting spectacle, which God saw, but Moses did not, and 
which awakened His' keenest displeasure, was the occasion 
of bringing out one of the noblest traits in Moses’ character, 
—his unselfishness. God, in His displeasure, proposed to 
destroy a people so debased that it seemed impossible to 
elevate them to a state of morality or culture such as He 
required to be the custodians of His law, the stock from 
which all true civilization and religion must spring, and take 
Moses alone, and out of him rear up a great nation. This 
was one of the strongest appeals that could be made to 
human ambition; and, coming from God, was not only 
divested of all wrong, but awakened nobler sentiments than 
mere worldly greatness. For he was offered not a kingly or 
more than kingly position, but the honour of being the 
founder and head of God’s nation, his title of royalty coming 
direct from Him. But, instead of being elated by such a 
dazzling offer, he fell on his face before Him who made it, 
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and begged for the life of his people. Forgetting himself, 
how earnestly he pleads in their behalf, and prevails I 


THE REBEL SLAUGHTER. 

But when he descended the mountain with the tables of 
stone in his hand, and saw with his own eyes the disgraceful 
spectacle, he exhibited the anger which his prayer had done 
so much to appease. The wild revel, the shameless worship, 
were too much for his patience, and in his hot wrath he cast 
the tables at his feet. It was not merely that the people 
had lapsed into idolatry, but his own brother, who was to be 
the head of the priesthood, had fallen away, and one and 
all had taken the sacred animal of Egypt, and adopted in 
its disgusting totality the degrading idolatry of their fecent 
oppressors,—and that too, as if to make the fall and the 
crime still deeper and blacker, right in sight of the cloud 
that wrapped Jehovah. What could be done with a people 
that thus, ere God had scarcely done speaking with them, 
lifted in His very face a molten calf, and shouted back to 
him, “ This is our god ” ? It was evident that their renova¬ 
tion was a hopeless task, unless some terrible punishment 
should arouse their consciences and fear together. Their 
sudden emancipation, their wonderful deliverance in the 
Red Sea, were all forgotten. Forgotten, too, the food from 
heaven and the water from the rock; and, worse than all, 
forgotten also w-as God’s exhibition of His terror, and power 
to destroy. Miraculous deliverances, a Father’s tender care 
and pity, and His terrible majesty,—all had ended in making 
them go back to the vile orgies and idolatry of Egypt. 
With one backward leap they had landed in the very pit of 
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filth and mire from which they had been taken with such a 
mighty hand and outstretched arm. The patient leader, 
toiling over the desert; the inspired prophet, stretching out 
his hands to God in the day of battle, or bringing water from 
the rock in the hour of suffering, disappeared at the sight, 
and Moses at once stood up the stern warrior of old—the 
relentless judge. His brow gi’ew dark with wrath, those 
majestic features became rigid as iron, and inflexible resolu¬ 
tion was written on every lineament as he strode forward, 
like an avenging god, and hurled that idol into the fire. 
How suddenly the mad revel ceased ! how quickly those 
naked forms crouched to the earth, and silence like the 
grave fell where, a moment before, all was wild uproar and 
confusion I With the light of Sinai and of God's presence 
still on that wrathful face, he stood in the gate of the court 
with hand uplifted, and sent that voice, usually so calm and 
serene, in a shout like a trumpet peal through the trembling 
throng: Whoever is on the Lord’s side, let him come to 
me.” There was no disobeying that summons on the one 
hand, and no hypocritical pretences on the other, to escape 
punishment. By one bold movement he had re-established 
his supremacy. Not a voice sneeringly spoke of this “man 
Moses” now, but every one, pale with voiceless terror, 
awaited the blow that all felt would soon fall. His whole 
bearing, the combined majesty and teiTor of his countenance, 
spoke of coming wrath. Turning to the sons of Levi, his 
own tribe, who gathered quickly about him, he cried in 
accents that sent the life-blood back to every shuddering 
heart, “ Seize now every man his sword, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man 
his brother and every man his companion.” 
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What cries of anguish and heart-broken sobs; what sud¬ 
den embracings and agonizing farewells; w^hat wringing of 
hands, and pleas for mercy; what floods of tears, followed 
the terrific command ! But there was no movement of re¬ 
sistance. Rebellion was crushed out, and the stout-hearted 
and weak shrank back ‘together, like criminals in the hands 
of the executioner. Not with the fearful war-cry of the 
Hebrews, but in dead silence those stern sons of Levi press 
forward into the pale and trembling throng. The flashing 
swords descend into the naked flesh, and the sudden death- 
cry startles the listening air. Moses heard it; and though 
his great heart might recoil as from a blow at the sound, no 
sign of relenting was seen on his countenance. By the 
gleaming, dripping swords above their heads he can see 
where those swift slayers move through the swaying, shriek¬ 
ing multitude. The pleading voice and more pleading look 
of a well-known friend avail nothing. Ghastly wounds and 
dissevered heads mark their passage, and they stop not till 
their arms grow weary with the slaughter. At length the 
shrieks of despair subside into the low moan of anguish, for 
the dread work is finished, and three thousand corpses load 
the field. 

The earth never witnessed a more awful scene; and the 
effect it had on the heart of Moses is seen when he spread 
out his hands unto God, and cried, ‘‘Now, if Thou wilt, 
forgive their sin; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of 
Thy book which Thou hast written.” Oh, what bitter agony 
it must have been to press that awful cry from his lips 1 He 
had stood as God's avenger and executed His will to the 
end, but now his great heart is broken. That bloody field, 
cumbered with three thousand bodies of those whom he had 
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led so far toward the promised land, was a sight he could 
not bear. It seems that, for the moment, in his bitter agony 
he wished to be lying by their side. God was not angry with 
him for this feeling of tenderness for his people, but recalled 
him to his duty with the solemn declaration, ‘‘Whosoever 
has sinned against me, Him will I blot out of my book. 
Therefore, now go, lead the people unto the place of which 
I have spoken to thee.” He promised that His angel should 
go before him, but gave him to understand it was not for 
him to question His conduct, for he might rest assured that 
the punishment of the people for their sin was not yet 
ended. 

Moses, in his character as ruler, directed the slaughter to 
put a stop to contempt of his authority and inspire them 
with proper awe and respect for him, as well as to vindicate 
God and re-establish the fear of Him. That the first object 
was secured may be seen in the profound reverence the 
people paid to Moses when he went to the tabernacle, which 
he now caused to be pitched without the camp. His every 
movement was watched with the intensest anxiety, and when 
he passed on toward the sacred tent all the people rose up 
and stood reverentially, “ every man at his tent door,” till 
he disappeared within. That awe was increased when they 
saw the cloudy pillar close up the entrance, and they pros¬ 
trated themselves to the earth. The solemn interview with 
God that followed was more intimate even than that on 
mount Sinai, for “Jehovah spoke unto Moses, face to face, 
as a man speaketh with his friend.” No wonder there was a 
radiance of glory on his countenance when he came forth 
that dazzled the beholders. Even frail, corrupt, mortal flesh 
could not be bathed in such transcendent splendour without 
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partaking of its brightness. All these wonderful scenes and 
events prepared Moses for the last crowning exhibition of 
God, when, in answer to his request, he caused ‘‘ all His 
goodness to pass before him.’' 

When the Israelites again struck their tents and took up 
their march from tlie base of Sinai,—the scene of such ter¬ 
rible events, so fearful that even to this day it is called by 
the wild Arab tribes tliat roam the desert in its vicinity, the 
“ Mount of God,”—tliey looked on Moses as they never 
had before. They saw him day after day enter the sacred 
tabernacle to converse with God. How sublime is the 
spectacle of Moses, standing, as the cloud lifts from the 
door as the signal to move, and exclaiming in solemn 
accents, Arise, Lord ! and let thine enemies be scat¬ 
tered;” and when it rested at night above the spot on which 
they were to pitch their tents, saying, Return, O Lord! 
unto the many thousands of Israel.” 

But, alas! it was not long before the people murmured 
again. Of the thousand forms which their querulous com¬ 
plaints and repinings took, we know nothing. The more 
serious outbreaks alone arc given. But we know this much: 
that they were so constant, unreasonable, and overwhelm¬ 
ing, that Moses, with all his endurance and patience, at last 
gave out, and he too complained: “ Why, Lord, have I 
not found favour in Thy sight, that Thou layest the burden 
of all this people upon me ? Have I conceived all this 
people? Have I begotten them, that Thou shouldst say 
unto me. Carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing father 
bears a sucking child, into the land which Thou swearest 
unto their fathers ? And I am not able to bear all this 
peoide alone, because it is too heavy for me. And if Thou 
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deal thus with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand, if I 
have found favour in Thy sight.’' 

It was no slight sense of weariness, no trifling difficulties 
nor occasional disappointments and burdens that pressed 
this bitter, fearful prayer from the heart of Moses. He had 
endured with comparative cheerfulness, at least with patience, 
evils that would have broken down any other man; and this 
was no sudden burst of peevishness from some unexpected 
demand made upon him. It was the cry of one ready to 
perish ” from the’ terrible load he was compelled to carry, 
and “ Kill me out of hand,” went up from a broken heart. 
That it was no sudden despondency, no mere ebullition of 
impatient, irritable feeling, is evident from the reply of 
Jehovah. He did not rebuke him, but tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged the reasonableness of his discouragement and utter 
exhaustion; for He promised that He would give seventy of 
the elders a portion of his spirit, and they should help bear 
the burden of the people with him. And when Joshua told- 
him that two who had not come to the tabernacle to re 
ceivc the promised inspiration from Heaven, were prophesy¬ 
ing in the camp, and asked him to forbid them, he replied, 

Dost thou envy for my sake ? Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them.” What utter weariness does this 
exhibit, and how completely broken down Moses had 
become ! Doubtless the reason that God kept the supreme 
power lodged in his hand so long was, that the people needed 
to have their fear, reverence, and trust concentrated in one 
man, in order to hold them together. -The fact that God 
spoke only to Moses, that all their deliverances were through 
his hand, their very food and drink coming from him, made 
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him supreme, and his word law. He was their only leader, 
prophet, support, and mediator with God. But human 
endurance has its limit, and Moses was compelled to yield 
up a part of his hitherto undivided power to others. Is it 
not probable that the rebellion of his brother and sister, 
Aaron and Miriam, grew out of this transfer of the Divine 
influence ? Envy Moses as they might, as long as he stood 
alone between the people and Jehovah, their feelings would 
be kept from taking any outward form by fear and awe. 
But the moment they saw others sharing his intimacy with 
the Divine Being, that reverence and fear would be at once 
weakened ; and we see, immediately after this, the breaking 
out of their envy, for they said, Hath the Lord indeed 
spoken only by Moses? Hath He not spoken also by us?^^ 
The exclusive sacredness which had belonged to him was 
gone, and this they brought up to weaken the strong hold 
he had of the people. To lessen it still more, they brought 
to remembrance his marriage with an Ethiopian woman 
more than forty years before,—a marriage doubtless con¬ 
summated, as Josephus says, when Moses, at the head of 
Pharaoh's army, entered Ethiopia and dethroned its king. 
The sneer at this marriage brought to remembrance the early 
life of Moses, when he was a great general or prince, and lived 
in luxury,—a recollection well calculated to awaken indignant 
feelings in the mass of the people, and detract still more from 
the sacredness of hfs character. This rebellion, beginning 
in his own family, and headed by the high-priest, threatened 
the most fatal results, and God determined to stop it at 
once. Moses' authority must not be weakened, and He 
called the three out together to the tabernacle, and came 
down in a cloud to talk with them. He told them that 
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though there were prophets among them, He designed there 
should be a difference between them and Moses. With the 
former, if He had any communication to make, it should be 
by “ a dream or vision.” But with His “ servant Moses,” 
faithful in all his house, it should not be so: “ With him I 
will speak mouth to mouth, even openly, and not in dark 
speeches, and he shall behold the similitude of the Lord." 
He then turns, and sternly asks, “Why, then, were you not 
afraid to speak against my servant Moses?" Miriam 
evidently was at the bottom of the whole wicked plot, and 
first suggested the rebellion of Aaron, for God, in His anger, 
smote her on the spot with leprosy,—from the plague of 
which she was at length delivered only by the prayer of that 
brother whom, in her madness and folly, she had attempted 
to overthrow,—while Aaron escaped. 


MOS£S DEPOSED. 

But a still greater trial awaited this sorely-beset, weary 
man. Just as the long march was about to close, on the 
very margin of the’promised land, die whole host, frightened 
at the report of the warlike character of the inhabitants 
which they must drive out before taking possession, broke 
out into open revolt, and with clamorous voices demanded 
to be led back to Egypt. This was the crowning blow to 
Moses, and his strong nature sank under it. With one 
voice they deposed him from power and demanded a new 
leader. There was no stemming a revolt so universal; all 
authority was gone; for, wild, reckless, and desperate, the 
people would listen to no expostulations. In his bitter 
agony and disappointment, Moses fell on his face before 
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them. Moved at the sight of his great agony, and sliaring 
in his overwhelming disappointment, Caleb and Josluia 
attempted to reason with the people and dissuade them 
from their mad purpose; but their ai)peals were met with 
the shout, ‘CStone them, stone them I” Wlio can tell the 
gloom and darkness of that hour to Moses ? WJio measure 
the strength and terror of the billow that swept over his 
soul ? The catastrophe had come like a thunderbolt from 
an unclouded sky, and there lay shattered all his hopes ! 
Vain had been all-his efforts; useless his long labours and 
siifterings. Hack to their bondage and degradation, those 
whom he had so long borne on his bosom, toiled and 
SLilfered for so much, were determined to go. But amid 
the shouts and clamours and tumult of this maddened mul¬ 
titude, just as they were about to murder their deliverer, 
the glory of God appeared in the tabernacle. He had been 
forgotten in their frenzy, but now His voice was heartl in 
anger, denouncing them and threatening them with utter 
extinction. But to appease Moses, He told him that He 
would make of him a greater and mightier nation than they. 
In a moment Moses forgot his bitter disappointment and 
grief at the conduct of the people in the greater sorrow of 
their threatened destruction ; forgotten, too, was the grievous 
wrong they had done him in stripping him of authority and 
loading him with disgrace,—all was forgotten but their 
welfare; and in the unselfishness of his great heart he 
bowed himself before the Lord and pleaded by every argu¬ 
ment in his power to spare them. His agony and tears and 
strong prayers prevail, and God withdraws His fearful pro¬ 
posal and consents to spare them; but oh, on what hard 
conditions ! The nation shall not be extinguished, but not 
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one of those living shall ever enter Canaan. Their carcasses 
shall fall in the wilderness. 

With what a heavy heart did Moses receive the sentence, 
and hear the command, To-morrow turn back into the 
wilderness ! Away from the promised land, back towards 
the Red Sea and Egypt, to wander till the last man is buried, 
he must lead them. All his toils and sufferings are then in 
vain. On the very threshold of the land of rest he must 
arrest his footsteps, and, with one last lingering look at the 
bright ]:)rospect that had shed a softened light on even the 
darkness of his despair, turn back to an aimless wandering^" 
of forty years, with no object in view but to see the last 
man die. No vision of Canaan to beckon him on, but a 
barren, cheerless wilderness, must be the dreary prospect 
before him morning and evening for forty years. His only 
companions were to be those who, just now, clamoured for 
his life, and he to be the leader, not of a chosen, favoured 
people, but of a host doomed of God. Oh, never before 
was man so severely tried ! 

It would seem as if this utter overthrow of all his hopes 
and expectations—this wiping out with one stroke the whole 
object of life, together with the frightful prospect before him, 
and the cver-recurring murmurs of the people—at length 
told on his patient temper, and he became irritable; for, 
soon after, in calling forth water from the cliff of Kadesh, 
he expresses distrust and shows anger, and we in imagina¬ 
tion can see the frown darken on his countenance, as he 
cries, Hear now, ye rebels ! This is the only blot in 
his wonderful career. Although the sacred narrative passes 
over it hastily, it must have been a grievous crime to have 
caused God to tell him that for it he should never see the 
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promised land. It surely could not be for a sudden fault 
that He could thus punish His servant Moses, faithful. in 
all things.” He who could forgive others so much would 
not for a single offence visit him so grievously. This hasty, 
irritable expression must have been the outward exhibition 
of a state of mind that he had fallen into,—a sort of 
desperate, reckless spirit that would not yield submissively 
to his terrible fate ; and it at last broke out. 

The life of Moses is made up of many scenes, each pre¬ 
senting new and striking features. With what a startling 
aspect does Mount Hor flash out from the gloom and 
monotony of these weary wanderings in the wilderness. 
Without warning, or any preparation for the sad news, he 
receives the summons, Take Aaron, and Eleazar his son, 
and bring them up to Mount Hor, and strip Aaron of his 
garments, for he shall be gathered unto his fathers.” Whether 
'Moses communicated this sad tidings to the people we are 
not told, but it would seem that he had, or at least prepared 
them for some great event, for the “ whole congregation ” 
was assembled to watch the two brothers as they ascended 
the rugged heights together. How he broke the fatal 
tidings to his elder brother, and how the latter received it, 
are left wholly to conjecture. The inspired pen also passes 
over in silence their last conversation, as they stood on the 
top, and surveyed for a moment the landscape that lay 
spread out before them. Aaron was looking his last on 
earth, and, as from this high point, his eye swept over the 
landscape, the city of Edom rose in the distance, and be¬ 
yond glittered the sunlight bosom of the Dead Sea, while 
behind him rose Mount Seir, and beneath him,, far as the 
eye could reach, shone the vast expanse of the white tents 
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of his people, to be seen no more for ever. And then there 
came the final embrace of the two brothers, and the last 
farewell of Aaron to his son, as he prepared to meet his 
doom. It could have been with no common emotions that 
Moses began to strip the robes from his brother, who was 
endeared to him, not only by the ties of fraternal love, but 
as the companion of his fortunes, the counsellor chosen by 
God for his support. But, trying as the scene was, there 
was no giving way to boisterous grief—no piteous lamenta¬ 
tions disturbed the silence of that solemn height. When 
Aaron was stripped of his robes, he laid himself down to die, 
with the serene composure becoming the high-priest of God, 
and Moses saw him breathe out his spirit wdth the calmness 
he would have yielded up his own life. But the career of 
this wonderful man at last drew to a close. Aware that his 
death was near at hand, he stood amid the grove of Shittim 
and uttered his last, long farewell. He goes over his whole 
career, as leader, prophet, and lawgiver, and impresses anew 
on the people the statutes and warnings he has given them. 
Then came, as it might be called, his death-song—or rather, 
two songs. The first was for Joshua, to encourage him in 
the fierce struggle before him. The last, a blessing of the 
several tribes, the language of which might w’^ell answer for 
their battle-shouts. 


MOUNT PISGAH. 

And now, his work is ended; and although in the full 
strength and vigour of life, on the very verge of the promised 
land, he must die. Alone he ascended the rugged sides of 
Nebo, to get one look of the object of all his toils andsufier- 
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ings, and then close his eyes upon it for ever. When he 
reached the lofty summit, “ he lifted up his eyes westward 
and northward and southward and eastward.” What a 
magnificent panorama lay spread out before him ! Right 
beneath him lay scattered far and wide the white tents of 
Israel, ready for the march to the land of rest. Jordan 
rolled its bright waters beyond, while still farther on, Jericho, 
.the key to Palestine, rose stately and grand from out its 
grove of palm-trees. Farther on slept in calm repose the 
blue hills of Galilee that overhang Genesareth. Hermon 
and Lebanon rose majestically in the north and east, and 
Ebal and Gerizim nearer by, while almost at his feet towered 
the hills of Judxa. But it was not the lovely landscape that 
held his gaze spell-bound. It was Palestine, the land to¬ 
wards which his heart had yearned for forty years,—the land 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob for an inheritance,— 
the land into which the mighty host at his feet was soon to 
move under another leader. Oh, what a world of thought 
and emotion must have been crowded into his soul, as he 
thus stood and gazed ! Perhaps God in love to His “ faith¬ 
ful servant” gave him the prophet’s vision to see beyond 
that lovely landscape ; and his eye kindled and his bosom 
heaved, as he heard the battle-cry and shout of victory, as 
Joshua plants his spear on height after height that rises 
before him. Jerusalem glitters in its glory on Mount Zioil, 
and he gets a glimpse of Bethlehem with its wondrous babe, 
and Calvary with its mighty sufferer. How long he stood 
and gazed, we know not, nor what visions and emotions 
were granted him to repay him for the bitter disappointment 
of not being allowed to lead his people thither. But the 
last glance was at length given,—-the last mournful gaze 
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turned on the white tents of Israel far, far below him, and 
then the great Lawgiver lay down to die. ‘‘And God 
buried him,’^ and “no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.’^ At first, this close of Moses^ long, eventful career, 
right on the verge of Canaan, seems mournful and sad, and 
disappoints us. And yet, when we remember he entered 
into a far better land, we forget it. And how in harmony 
with his whole life was it! He had lived for others, not for 
himself. He had never thought of rest and ease for him 
self, but for his people; and so it seems fitting that he 
should die as he had lived, a sacrifice for others. 

CITAK\ lC77i:R OF MOSSS. 

Some might think that the personal characteristics of 
Moses are too faintly given in the Bible, to allow any one to 
delineate them. But we are allowed to take Jewish history 
and tradition, when they harmonize with the Bible, to help 
us to understand it. From these two sources, we find that 
Moses in his youth was a great general and leader, and an 
impetuous, fearless, and successful warrior. When the in¬ 
spired narrative tells us that he was a man “mighty in 
deeds,” we all know what such a eulogy in those times 
means ; that personally he was a brave, fearless, and power¬ 
ful warrior. Like David, who slew the lion and bear, and 
afterwards Goliath, his personal j^rowess had a national 
reputation. In those olden times, when strategy was of 
small account, and personal bravery and strength did every¬ 
thing, it is not difficult to determine what sort of a man one 
“ mighty in deeds ” was. His impetuous nature and per¬ 
sonal daring are seen in the sudden manner in which he fell 
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on the Egyptian and slew him when he found him contend¬ 
ing with a Hebrew, also in the headlong assault he made 
single-handed on a whole band of Bedouins who were at¬ 
tacking the daughters of Jethro. But while there can be no 
doubt that he was 'an impetuous, fearless warrior and a great 
military leader, yet he became the “ meekest of men.” The 
phrase, ‘‘ meekest of men,” biblical critics say, is a feeble 
• translation, not conveying the whole idea contained in the 
original, which means more,—the ‘‘ most patient, enduring, 
unselfish of men.” This is the characteristic which the Bible 
brings out in bold relief. His abnegation of self, which made 
him so patient, is seen in every step of his career. The 
treasures of Egypt, its royal honours, presented no temptation 
to him when he thought of the wrongs endured by his 
brethren. From first \o last in the long wanderings of forty 
years, he proved to be what the Bible really means,—the 
'' most patient ” of men. He was without ambition—refus¬ 
ing to found a dynasty when God proposed it to him. His 
power was not used to bring forward his family, for his two 
sons remained in obscurity from the beginning to the end. 
There never leaks out by any chance the least germ of per¬ 
sonal ambition. Aaron and Miriam could show it, but not 
he. It is a grand and noble tribute, that Milton pays to 
Abdiel, when he describes him as “ faithful found among the 
faithless—faithful only hebut how much grander the 
eulogy of the great Jehovah when He says, “ My servant 
Moses is faithful in all his house.” Human panegyric sinks 
into nothingness beside this commendation of his God. 
Noble, fearless, unselfish, a willing, cheerful martyr, he stands 
a model man, the equal of whom human history cannot 
produce. Although it seems hard to labour and have others 
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enter into our labours, it appears to be a law of Providence 
that it should be so, especially with regard to those who are 
far in advance of their generation, whether in national, 
spiritual, or merely intellectual matters. The founder of a 
nation, the great inventor, the original philosopher, and the 
mighty reformer, are either treated with neglect, or but 
partially appreciated, while they live; they die on the 
borders of what is to them the promised land. The fate of 
Moses, therefore, is only the fate of most all of those who 
are the world’s benefactors. 


o 



JOSHUA. 

^ Moses was a great religious and political teacher and 
prophet. Joshua was neither. He was simi)ly a soldier, a 
fierce, fearless, straightforward soldier, who fought the 
battles of the Lord as Cromwell did those of parliament and 
the Lord together, lie is called by Josephus “General 
Joshua,’* and he was the most famous and successful one of 
his day. As before remarked, men have come to regard the 
great historic characters of the Bible too much as mere 
passive instruments in the hands of God, who deserve no 
credit for their successes, and lienee incur no blame for 
defeat. Because the language constantly employed in 
describing what was done is, “ the Lord commanded,’’ “ the 
Lord slew,” and “.the Lord punished,” it is inferred men 
were mere puppets, moved by unseen force in a manner 
that in a great measure deprived them of free agency. But 
the march of the Israelites, and the conquest of Canaan, 
were just like other marches and conquests, except the 
Lord at times directly and openly interfered in their behalf, 
instead, as in modern times, by His providence or through 
the agency of natural laws. Drying up Jordan to let Joshua 
march over, and suddenly swelling a river before a retreating 
army so that it cannot cross, are one and the same thing in 
effect. A battle often turns on what we call an accident: 
it may be a sudden thunder-storm. Such events, in the 
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Bible, are ascribed directly to God, the great First Cause, 
ruler of all things. The sacred historian never speaks of 
good or bad luck, fortunate coincidences, or want of sagacity 
in a leader, or even cowardice: God was the cause of 
everything. And so He was, and is now. The Lord does 
all things ‘‘ according to the counsel of His will f and the 
inspired penman, therefore, is right; but it is an error to 
suppose that when he says the “ Lord did ” this or that iU 
was always a miraculous interposition. He worked through 
ijistruments then as now ; and it is well to note, that the 
leaders he took to win great battles with were renowned 
warriors—men of resi)]endent courage and distinguished 
strength. If we ai)plicd the same rule to Cromwell that we 
often do to Joshua and other Bible warriors, wc should 
infer that the Lord was constantly and directly controllin'g 
affairs and winning battles for him. When, at the battle of 
Dunbar, at the last great charge, he shouts, “ Let God 
arise, and let His enemies be scattered,'^ wc understand 
what he means—tliat he depended on God to bless his 
good generalship in ordering it at that critical moment. 
But when Joshua uses similar language, w^e are apt to 
imagine that the aid rendered by heaven was something 
miraculous. Sometimes it was; but usually he fought like 
any other general, except, being a religious man, he attributed 
everything to the Lord, as Cromwell did. If Joshua had 
written an account of the capture of Andre, he would have 
said, ‘‘The I/ord sent three men to meet him by the way.’' 
And it would have been the truth; but it was by His provi* 
dence, not direct command. For what did God direct 
Moses to define a system of diet for the children of Israel, 
and fix, in fact, all the details of tlieir outward physical life ? 
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Why did he forbid the people to eat swine,—in short, put 
the entire population on a strict regimen? Because the 
degenerate slaves that came out of Egypt were not fit to 
cope with the strong warriors of Palestine. They cried out 
in terror when the spies brought back word respecting their 
strength, and God left them to die in the desert, and raised 
up a hardy generation, such as good soldiers are made of. 
Though the .Lord in reality was to fight the battles, he 
purposed to do it with good troops and good generals. The 
young warriors that gathered around Joshua were doubtless 
the finest body of men, physically, a general ever led to 
battle. 

We have dwelt upon this point, because it is so difficult 
to get men to look at the Bible, not only as a book teaching 
us of God and our duty, but also as a history, the oldest 
and most important extant,—a history of the emancipation 
of a whole people at once; their conquest of an entire 
country; the originators of true civil government, as well as 
the honoured custodians of the oracles of God. That a 
movement so fraught with human hopes and destinies 
should apparently be under the more direct charge of the 
Almighty is natural. Besides, outward manifestations of his 
controlling power were necessary in order to impress the 
fact on the Hebrews. Rude and ignorant, it was necessary 
to make appeals to their senses. 

Joshua, the son of Nun, is introduced very abruptly into 
the Bible, as the friend of Moses. He is a young man; and 
how he came so early and greatly into favour with the great 
leader, or to be selected over older men to lead the Israel¬ 
ites for the first time into battle, is left unexplained. The 
natural inference would be, that he was one of those excep- 
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tions that are always occurring amid an inferior race, where 
some man, by the force of his genius or striking intellectual 
powers, rises above the plane of his life, and asserts his 
right to a higher and nobler position than the one in which 
he was born. From the fact that Moses attached him to his 
person as a sort of secretary, it would seem that he was an 
educated man like himself; and choosing him to be general 
of his first army would indicate that he either had ex¬ 
perience in war, or was a man of great courage and strength. 
Nothing is said of his infancy: we never hear of him until 
the troops are marshalling for battle to meet the wild 
hordes of Amalek advancing against the children of Israel. 

Soon after the passage of the Red Sea, “ Moses said unto 
Joshua, Choose us out men to go and fight with Amalek.” 
He allowed this young man to pick out his own soldiers, 
marshal them for the fight, plan the battle, and make the 
attack in his own way. In those days, when great responsi¬ 
bilities were put on men of ripe experience and age, this 
selection of young Joshua to head the troops, and giving 
him such unlimited power in his plan of operation, on the 
success of which the salvation of the whole people depended, 
seems extraordinary. His name is remarkable. ♦His 
original name was Hoshea, meaning salvation, and was 
transformed into Jehoshua, or Joshua, “God's salvation,” 
and, finally, in its passage through the Greek language, into 
Jesus. He is called the “ servant of Moses,” though it is 
evident the word “ servant” is not here to be taken in its 
ordinary sense. He was, indeed, the minister or servant of 
Moses, just as one is a minister of state, to which plainly 
Joshua's position corresponded. Nothing is said of him 
until the two are descending the mountain, and come 
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within hearing of the revelry and singing of the Israelites in 
their idolatrous orgies around the golden calf. Then, as 
his ears caught the swelling clamour, lie turned to Moses and 
exclaimed, There is fighting below—there is the sound of 
war in the camp ! But Moses had seen too much of this 
worse than bacchanalian revel in Egypt to be mistaken in 
the sound that rose in such wild confusion in the air, and he 
replied ; ** No, it is not the voice of those that sliout for the 
mastery, nor the voice of those that are overcome, but the 
noise of singing that I hear.’’ 

Directly after this fearful event, when the latter went 
into the tabernacle and spoke with God face to face, Josliiia 
accompanied him, and witnessed the high, dread interview. 
Although Moses is mentioned alone as going into the 
tabernacle and conversing witli God, yet, immediately after, 
it is said, And he turned again into the camp; but his 
servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle.^^ This is all that is said, leaving us 
entirely in the dark as to his occupation, shut up alone in 
the tabernacle, and the object had in view. He again 
appears as one of the stiies sent to reconnoitre Canaan and 
report to Moses. And when from the report of the others, 
the Israelites became terrified, and rebelled against Moses, 
and resolved to set their faces once more towards Egypt, he, 
with Caleb, threw himself into the breach. Terrified by no 
danger, ready at any moment to close in battle with the 
giants of the land, he now undertook to pacify the people. 
He told them it was a “ good landthat they need not be 
afraid, for they could ‘‘ eat up" the inhabitants. They were 
mere bread" for them. Amid the panic and revolt that 
momentarily swelled into^more alarming proportions, he, 
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though a youth, stood unmoved. Superior to the contagion 
of fear or bad example, he rises, a tower of strength, above 
the all-ingulfing flood of human passion. But his bold and 
confident words and liigli and gallant bearing are of no 
avail, and the shouts swell high and wild, Stone him, stone 
him!” But he was reserved for a higher destiny than to 
fall by the hands of a reckless, panic-stricken mob. ddiat 
youthful form was yet to move in the light of battle at the 
head of their children—the pillar of fire to lead them into 
the promised land. True as steel to Moses, he was willing 
any moment to die for him. Elevated above the mass oi 
his countrymen he was also faithful to God, and maintained 
his integrity amid every temptation and trial. With the 
bold, straightforward spirit of a Christian warrior, he evi¬ 
dently had but little resiiect for the inferior gift of prophecy 
exercised by the seventy appointed to assist Moses. The 
latter was proplict enough for him, and he wanted no 
others. 

Tlie more we study the character of Joshua, the more 
we regret that so little is said of his intimacy with Moses. 
That he stood nobly by him in every trial and danger we 
know, but a recital of the daily interviews between this 
fearless, upright youth and the great lawgiver would possess 
an interest that can hardly be imagined. When Napoleon 
called Ney the ^'bravest of the brave,” the world looked 
with admiration on the recipient of such a compliment; but 
this eulogy is weak compared with that of the Almighty on 
Joshua, when it is recorded, ‘‘ He was not afraid nor dis- 
rna)^ed.” With what a solemn, grand emphasis the Bible 
declares his pre-eminent bravery I 

When Moses was about to die, he prayed the Lord that 
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He would place a man at the head of the people who might 
lead them to the land of rest. The reply was, ‘‘Take 
Joshua, the son of Nun, in whom is the spirit of wisdom, 
and lay thine hand upon him, and set him before Eleazar 
the priest, and before all the congregation, and give him 
a charge in their sight.’* And he did so; and from that 
time on it is Joshua, and not Moses, that fills all the 
foreground of the picture. Although God made the same 
promise to Joshua that He did to Moses,—to be with him 
and give him the victory,—yet how much depended on his 
great qualities as a soldier is evident from the fad:, that 
twice while uttering the promise, God impresses upon him 
the necessity of leading his troops like a hero : “Be strong 
and of good courage,” He says; and again, “ Only be thou 
strong and very courageous;” that is to say, I am with thee 
only as thou art valiant. 

Joshua was well aware of the difficulties before him, for 
walled cities, and mountain fastnesses, and many kings with 
their armies, must be overcome and destroyed before the 
land became theirs. Without battering-rams or scaling- 
ladders, or any of the machinery for conducting sieges, 
success seemed impossible, unless God gave the promise of 
miraculous assistance. It was necessary, and 

“ The voice that from Thy glory came 
To tell how Moses died unseen, 

Was now to waken Joshua’s spear of flame 
To victory on the mountains green.” 

Like a skilful general, Joshua saw that Jericho must be 
the first point of attack, for it was the key to the rest of that 
part of the country, standing as it did at the entrance of the 
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main passes that led into the interior. It was beside the 
chief city of Canaan, strong in its walls and gates, and filled 
with untold riches. But it was the spring of the year, when 
Jordan was swollen even with its banks. Its fords, there¬ 
fore, were useless, while no bridge spanned the rushing 
flood, and Joshua carried no pontoons. But as God had 
made a signal exhibition of His power and set His seal on 
Moses in sight of all the people at the Red Sea at the very 
outset of their march, so now, when under a second Moses 
they are about to strike for their possessions. He designs to 
make a similar exhibition, and put like honour on their new 
leader. “Jordan shall roll back its flood,” to give them a 
passage over, is the mighty promise. But first, Joshua 
sends out his spies to examine the country, and ascertain 
the weak points in Jericho. These bold men swim the 
turbulent river, and penetrate into the very heart of the 
city. And here, right o;i the threshold of the movement, 
occurs a strange incident. A harlot named Rahab, because 
she concealed the spies, was afterwards saved from the 
general destruction, and became the first convert to the* 
Jewish faith, the ancestral mother of David, and thus, in the 
end, of our Lord. 

When everything was ready, the mighty host took up its 
march for Jordan. Leaving the green groves where they 
had so long rested, they descended from the high grounds, 
and reaching the bank of the river, pitched their tents for 
the night. Here, next morning, on the edge of the water 
the priests stood with the ark on their shoulders, while the 
army stretched far back in the rear. The broad swollen 
current swept swiftly by, while they waited in simple faith to 
see the fulfilment of Joshua's promise, that “ the Lord of all 
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the earth, would dry up Jordan before them.” Suddenly, 
as if caught by an invisible dam, the down-rushing mass of 
water stopped flowing, and began to pile up,—the invisible 
barrier rising with tlie rising flood ; wliile the waters below, 
keeping on their way towards the Dead Sea, left the bed of 
the channel dry. For thirty miles, or as fiir as “ Kirjath- 
jearim,” the stream backed up over the fields. Tire priests 
with the ark descended into the empty channel-way, and 
stood still, while the pcojile at different points rushed 
swiftly across as though afraid the water would return ; for 
Joshua says, “ they hasted over.” 

When all were assembled on the farther bank, the priests 
passed out rvith the ark, while before them were carried 
aloft twelve stones, taken by chiefs of the twelve tribes, to 
be piled together as a jjcrpetual monument of the passage. 
Although the host crossed the river right against ” Jericho, 
Joshua halted at Gilgal, till the army could prepare for the 
great invasion before it. From where he was posted, Avhich 
was to constitute the base of military operations for a long 
time, Jericho, the city of palms, with its walls and towers, 
could be seen above the tree-tops; while the mountains, 
with their almost impregnable fastnesses, rose into the 
heavens beyond, forming a grand background to the scene. 
Between him and the city stretched the ripe fields of corn 
that hereafter were to take the place of manna, which had 
so long been rained upon them. 

Forty thousand troops had crossed Jordan in one com¬ 
pact column to prevent any sudden onslaught of the enemy; 
and now at the head of these, with the spear in his hand, 
which was to be the new “ rod ” of the new Moses, Joshua 
pushed forward towards Jericho. The crossing of Jordan 
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at the time when it could not be forded, had filled the 
inhabitants with fear. They did not deem this possible, 
and hence no army advanced to meet the invaders. But 
the first great victory was not to be won by the jdauntless 
Joshua and his strong legions, lest they should say that 
their own arm had gained it, but by the “ Lord of all the 
earth.” As Joshua stood near the city, a ]\Ian met him 
with a drawn sword in his hand. The former immediately 
advanced toward this solitary champion and asked him 
whether he was a friend or foe, ready in the latter case 
to give him battle. The startling answer came back, ‘‘ I 
am Captain of the I^ord of hosts.” The daring leader knew 
at once who the august speaker was, and falling on his face, 
worshipped; when, like Moses, he was told to loose his 
shoes from off his feet for the place where he stood was 
holy ground. 

What followed we are not told; but Joshua immediately 
encompassed the city with his troops, and shut it up. 
With no battering rams to beat down the massive walls, 
no ladders to scale them, it was to human eyes a hopeless 
task to attempt to take the city. Starvation seemed the 
only way of reducing it. But like all those ancient cities, it 
doubtless had years of provisions laid up in its vast store¬ 
houses ; and though confounded that their enemies had 
been able to pass Jordan and invest them, yet the besieged 
could laugh at the hope of starving them into submission. 
Joshua could do nothing but watch the gates; yet he knew 
before long that he would have the combined armies of the 
surrounding kings operating on his rear. But God had 
promised he should have the proud city, and he therefore 
waited patiently till He should indicate how it was to be taken. 
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When it is finally announced, and the solemn procession, 
preceded by the pealing trumpets, begins its slow circuit of 
the city, the scene becomes invested with the most intense 
dramatic interest. We can see the wondering faces peering 
curiously over the walls, watching its stately progress, till 
the armed thousands go quietly into camp, and the cere¬ 
mony for the day is over. But when it is repeated the 
next day, the wonder increases. There are no instruments 
or machinery borne in the procession by which the walls 
are to be broken down or scaled; and it seems a useless 
disj^lay, a childish ceremony. As it is continued day after 
day, the besieged must have thought it a stupendous farce, 
and rained taunts and jeers on the tramping host beneath 
them. Still the more thoughtful could not but feel some 
anxiety when they remembered the passage of Jordan. 

At last the seventh day came; and now, not once around 
the walls and then back to camp again, but round and 
round the thousands marched, the ark in front, borne hy 
the gorgeously robed priests with pealing trumpets. But 
the host was silent as death; the trumpet blast and heavy 
muffled tread of the tramping thousands alone broke the 
ominous silence. It was a long, weary march, and had 
been kept up since daylight in the morning, and now the 
sun was descending the western sky. Suddenly Joshua^s 
spear flashed in the air, and he thundered out, “ Shout 1 
and from ten times ten thousand throats there broke a 
shout like the sound of bursting billows. It rises over the 
walls, and is heard even above the noise and uproar of the 
city within. The mighty sound ha^ scarcely died away 
before the lofty walls begin to heave and sway. The spec¬ 
tators lining their tops grow pale with terror, for a sound 
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more terrible than that Hebrew shout is rolling under the 
trembling earth. And then the deep foundations seem to 
lift from off the ground, and the lofty walls, swinging for a 
moment in mid-air, come with a deafening crash to the 
earth, bringing all their weight of human beings with them. 
Their wild cry of despair rises over the earthquake sound, 
and then all is still. There stood the silent, awe-stricken 
host, and within and beyond the mass of ruins was the 
uncovered city, with its long rows of houses, and its streets 
crowded with pale, terror-stricken men and women. 

For a moment they gaze on each other across the wild 
wreck that separates them, and then Joshua's spear flashed 
aloft, and he shouts Forward ! ” and right over the con¬ 
fused heap of stones the troops rush with an answering 
shout. The panic-stricken inhabitants know that their 
hour has come, and shrieking, stream along the streets. 
Scaling swiftly the mountains of rubbish, Joshua and his 
troops pour down into the city, and then follows a scene 
that beggars description. Men, women, and children,—-the 
old and the young, the strong and the helpless, the infirm 
and the beautiful,—fall alike before the relentless sword. 
Gold and silver and piles of costly stuffs meet the eye on 
every side, yet they pause not in their work of death to 
seize them. The dull sound of the sword as it descends 
into the flesh; the shriek of agony, vain cries for mercy, are 
heard on every side; and before darkness closes over the 
scene, the living population of Jericho is no more, but its 
streets are black with the dead. A sadder sight the sun 
never looked upon, than it saw the next morning as it rose 
over the hills of Palestine ; a ruined city, crowded with its 
dead of both sexes and all ages, as silent as the grave. 
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. From this timl3 forward Joshua meets with but one 
repulse; he moves right on from point to point, giving the 
astonished enemy no time to recover himself ; planting his 
standard on height after height, and treading down cities in 
his fierce passage, until his victorious foot presses the necks 
of tliirty kings. That glittering spear, without which he is 
never seen, and that becomes hereafter a part of the heroic 
picture he presents, flashes at the head of his troops along 
the mountain crests and through dark ravines, ever point¬ 
ing to victory. Its burnished point, as it moves over the 
field, is watched by the eager host, like a plume or a 
banner. 

Ilis slight repulse at Ai, against which he sent but three 
thousand men by the advice of his scouts, staggered him 
sorely, and he fell on his face before the Lord. He knew 
that nothing but constant victories could save him. There 
was no place of retreat to the army that he commanded, no 
base from which to draw supplies or furnish a rallying place 
in case of disaster. His ships were burned behind him, and 
conquest or ruin was before him. And yet, while in this 
critical position he had seen his brave troops chased in 
terror by their enemies, and the elation and confidence of 
the people suddenly give way to fear and despair, so that their 
“ hearts melted and became as water.'^ In his deep agony, 
he cried out, Alas ! Lord, why hast thou at all brought 
this people over Jordan to deliver us into the hand of the 
Amorites ? would to God we had been content and dwelt 
on the other side of Jordan. O Lord! what shall I say 
when Israel turn their backs before their enemies !” But 
God replied, “Get thee up; ^vhy liest thou thus upon thy 
face ? The demoralization of the army and people which 
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would follow plunder and pillage, must be prevented at 
whatever cost. Joshua was told to find out who had been 
guilty of setting an example of it right in the face of the 
Divine prohibition. When this had been done, and the 
offence placed before the people in its true light by the 
sudden, terrible punishment of Achan, Joshua once more 
addressed himself to the conquest of Ai. 

BATTLE OF A I. 

This time he took, not three thousand, but thirty thou¬ 
sand, nor did he go up against. it in open day. He first 
l)laccd men in ambush at night, in a ravine behind the city, 
with directions to lie concealed until he, next morning, 
should advance against it from the north side, and draw out 
the now confident enemy. His plan succeeded in every 
particular. As the- shouting assailants came on, the 
Israelites fled as before, when the former poured after them 
into the open country. Although the account is not very 
distinct, it would seem that Joshua occupied a height where 
he could be seen by those lying in ambush; for when he 
had drawn the pursuers well away from the city, he lifted his 
spear, the signal agreed upon for the former to rush forth. 
As it flashed in the sunlight, they leaped from their conceal 
ment, and dashing through the open gates of the deserted 
city, seized firebrands, and running hither and thither soon 
set it in a blaze. Great clouds of involving smoke darken¬ 
ing the heavens, announced to the pursuing, shouting enemy 
that their city was on fire. Consternation and dismay at 
once seized them, and the shout of triumph was changed 
into a cry of terror. Turning back to their blazing homes, 
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they saw Joshua wheel his troops in pursuit. Fleeing before 
him, as they drew near their city they beheld a long line 
of levelled spears advancing against them in that direction. 
Then all hope fled. The pealing trumpet, flashing sword, 
and the terrible Hebrew war-cry before and behind them, 
and their blazing city beyond, unnerved every arm, and 
they fell like grain before those fierce reai)crs. Great was 
‘ the harvest of death, and the slopes of the hills and the 
streets of the city ran blood. At eventide, Joshua hung the 
captive king, and then built an altar to the Lord, and 
offered up sacrifice. 

The overthrow of this city following so quickly on that 
of Jericho, filled the Gibconites with dismay, and they sent 
messengers, disguised in old clothes, and carrying mouldy 
provender, to corroborate the falsehood; they told Joshua 
and the princes that they had come from a far country 
where the fame of their deeds had reached them, and 
wished to make an alliance with them. The ruse suc¬ 
ceeded ; and their city and they were spared, although it 
soon after appeared that they dwelt in the very heart of the 
land. The surrender of Gibcon enraged the surrounding 
king.s, and they determined to take vengeance on its 
inhabitants, and for that purpose assembled a powerful army 
and laid siege to it. The garrison, filled with alarm, dis¬ 
patched messengers to Joshua, beseeching him to come 
with all haste to their rescue. Their case was urgent, and 
so their call was of the most pressing nature. “ Slack not 
thy hand from thy servants; come up to us quickly, and 
save us and help us.” 
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BATTLE OF BETH-I102WN, 

Roused by the summons, Joshua hastily assembled his 
warriors, and by one of those rapid forced marches for 
which nearly every great commander has been distinguished, 
came suddenly and unexpectedly upon the enemy. On a 
previous occasion, when he visited Gibeon, it took him 
three days to reach it from Gilgal, but now he made the entire 
distance in less than one day. lie marched all night; and 
when the morning sun flooded the heights on which the 
city stood, its beams revealed the long lines of Joshua^s 
glittering spears advancing swiftly through the open ground 
below. 

His forced march during the night ‘made his appearance 
a complete surprise. He did not wait for his enemies to 
rally, but fell upon them like a thunderbolt, with the war- 
cry, according to the Samaritan tradition, of “God is 
mighty in battle ! God is His name ! ** Before that terrible 
shout, and the fierce onset that it heralded, the enemy 
turned and fled in terror, driving down the western pass, 
pressed hard after by Joshua and his excited warriors, who 
chased them up the steep ascent that “goeth up to Beth- 
horon.” Reaching the lofty summit, the enemy never 
halted to make a stand, but rushed pell-mell down the 
farther side to the valley at the base. They had outstrijDped 
their pursuers; but while on the steep and rocky descent, 
“ in going down to Beth-horon,” a fierce hail-storm set in, 
which smote them to the earth, and continued to beat upon 
them until they reached “ Azekah.” “ On the summit of 
the pass, where is now the hamlet of the upper Beth- 
horon, looking far down the deep descent of the western 

H 
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valleys, with the green vale of Ajalon stretched out in 
the distance, and the wide expanse of the Mediterranean 
Sea beyond, stood, as is intimated, the Israelitish chief. 
Below him was rushing down in wild confusion the 
Amorite host. Around him were all his people of war, 
and all his mighty men of valour ” Behind him were the 
hills which hid Gibcon, the now revered Gibcon, from his 
sight. But the sun stood high above those hills ‘‘ in the 
midst of heaven," for the day had now far advanced since 
h^' had emerged from his niglit march through the passes of 
Ai; and in front, over the western vale of Ajalon, may 
have been the faint crescent of the waning moon, visi])le 
above the hailstorm driving up from tlie sea in the black 
distance. Was the enemy to escape in safety; or was the 
speed with which Joshua had come quickly, and saved and 
helped,” to be rewarded, before the close of that day, by a 
signal and decisive victory ? It is doubtless so: standing on 
that lofty eminence, with outstretched hand and spear, as 
on the hill above Ai, the hero appears in the ancient song 
of the Book of Heroes : 

* 13c thou still, O sun ! upon Gibcon ; 

And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon I 

And the sun was still, 

And the moon stood, 

Until the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies,*** 

The hailstorm had passed, and the sun stood in his 
brightness to lighten Joshua and his stern warriors on their 
terrible path. Pursuers and pursued drove furiously on 
over the country, until they came to Makkedah. Here the 
five discomfited kings of the fugitive army, being sorely 
pressed by Joshua, who was rapidly hewing his way through 
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tlie disordered ranks towards them, took refuge in a cave. 
When this was told to the Jewish leader, he bade the soldiers 
block up the mouth of it with huge stones, and left a guard 
to watch it, while he pressed on after the scattered host. 
At length, weary with the slaughter, he recalled his forces, 
and, returning, pitched his camp about the cave. The five 
kings, who, finding themselves blocked in, had lain in terror, 
and heard the roar of the battle sweep by them, were now 
brought out in sight of all the people. Joshua then ordered 
the several captains, who had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with him through the long and wasting fight, to put their 
feet by turns on their royal necks, and said : “ Fear not, nor 
be dismayed ! be strong, and of good courage; for thus 
shall the Lord do to all your enemies against whoni ye 
fight.’^ He then, after the manner of Eastern conquerors, 
slew them, and hanged them on separate trees, where they 
remained suspended in sight of all the camp until evening, 
when he directed them to be taken down, and buried in the 
cave where they had taken refuge. Thus their hiding-place 
became their sepulchre. 

This great victory fell with stunning effect on the sur¬ 
rounding cities ; and Joshua, finding his troops flushed with 
success, determined to strike before the inhabitants could 
recover from the effects of it. He moved from point to 
point with a celerity unparalleled in war. His spear-point 
flashes along every height; and walled cities and fortresses 
crumble before him, scarcely retarding for a day his passage. 
The shout of victory dies away on one hill, only to swell in 
louder accents from the summit of another. He sweeps 
over the whole mountain region like a resistless wave. 
Smoking cities and ruined walls . and desolate fields 
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marked his fierce course. A garden was before him and a 
wilderness behind him. 

All the hill country being conquered, Joshua returned 
with his triumphant army to Gilgal—his base of operations 
—amid the acclamations of the people. He had performed 
one of the most wonderful campaigns on record; and by his 
forced marches, sudden onsets, and incessant fighting and 
bewildering victories, had made veteran soldiers of his 
troops. Out of that wandering, dispirited horde, he had 
gathered and trained in actual combat one of the best, 
most resistless armies a great commander ever led to battle. 
It was needed; for to conquer and to hold a country 
against the combined inhabitants was no easy task. Igno¬ 
rant of its passes and defiles and strongholds, except as 
his spies could inform him; begirt with enemies on every 
hand, and in constant danger of seeing his army demoral¬ 
ized by the lust of pillage and the power of sensual gratifi¬ 
cation, it required almost infallible sagacity, tireless energy, 
sleepless watchfulness, unflinching boldness, and a power 
over his troops that is unquestioned and supreme, to 
succeed. 


BATTLE OF MEROM, 

Though the battle of Beth-horon was the entering wedge 
to the whole hill country of Palestine, yet Joshua was to 
have another great struggle before he could call the land 
his own and divide it up among the tribes. Far up in the 
north was a king of superior power, called “Jabin, the 
wise,” who evidently was in some sort supreme head of all 
the petty kings around him; for Joshua calls *‘Hazor,” the 
fortified city where he dwelt, ** beforetime, the head of all 
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the kings of Canaan.” Seeing the entire south in the pos¬ 
session of Joshua, this king determined to gather around 
him all the tribes and kings that had not yet been con¬ 
quered, and make a last stand for his throne and kingdom. 
That this was to be a supreme effort, is evident from the 
number of kings he drew together with their armies. There 
were “the kings of Shimron and Achsaph, the kings of the 
mountains, the plains, and the valley, and in the borders 
of Dor oil the west,” and others, “ and all their hosts with 
them, even as the sands upon the sea-shore for multitude.” 
To add to the terror of this mighty array, it was determined, 
for the first time, to bring forth their horses and chariots 
of war, which “ were many.” Hitherto, the fighting had 
been done along the narrow j^asses, rugged slopes, or rocky 
heights of the “hill country,” where neither horses nor 
chariots of war could be used by the enemy. Joshua was 
without this terrible arm of service, and King Jabin knew 
it. He not only determined to overwhelm him with su¬ 
perior numbers of infantry, but, to prevent the possibility 
of defeat, let loose a cloud of horse and war chariots upon 
him. Against these, driven furiously through his ranks, 
what could Joshua, with his infantry, do? Unaccustomed 
to their terrific aspect, with no weapons to arrest their pro¬ 
gress, until in their very midst, it would be impossible to 
withstand them. Under their plunging charge and iron 
hoofs, the bravest must go down. Joshua looked with 
deep anxiety at this mighty gathering and display of force. 
From every side the hosts were assembling, till the earth 
shook under their tread. Josephus says there, were three 
hundred thousand armed footmen, ten thousand cavalry, 
and twenty thousand chariots; in all, three hundred and 
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thirty thousand. When the numerous armies comprising 
this formidable array had effected a junction, they pitched 
their united camp at the “ waters of Merom.^^ . Joshua, 
whom God had told not to yield to fear, for he would be 
with him, gathered his veterans around him, and without 
waiting for his adversary to attack him, took the initiative. 
No details of this great battle are given, as they are of that 
of Ai. We only know, from a single expression, that 
Joshua made one of his sudden forced marches. A more 
timid general would have selected some inaccessible height 
which a few could hold against a large force, and where 
■ those so much dreaded ‘‘ horses and chariots could not 
be brought into action. By this course he would, to some 
extent, have equalized the struggle. But in this case he 
could hope only to ninjcc a successful defence, a drawn 
battle, of it,—not overthrow his adversary and finish the 
war, as it was of vital consequence he should do. 

Far ahead of his time in military genius, he took a bold 
and unexpected course to the enemy. He knew that the 
allies would march slowly and with great pomp and display, 
and expect him to do the same. He therefore determined 
to move rapidly, and, before they were aware of his prox¬ 
imity, fall on them suddenly and finish the war with a clap 
of thunder. 

Those terrible chariots of war were quietly reposing in 
camp, and the mighty host sleeping in confident security, 
when his fierce warriors burst into their midst. He ‘‘ came 
upon them by the waters of Merom suddenly and fell 
upon them.'' The enemy did not attempt to make a stand. 
Joshua did not give them time to bring out tlieir chariots 
or mount their horses. Overwhelmed by his sudden onset, 
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a panic seizefl them, and, leaving everything behind them, 
they fled in wild disorder \ so that, instead of a conflict, it 
was a flight and pursuit, in which the mighty host, broken 
and scattered, drove over the country with its fugitive kings, 
like a turbid torrent, followed hard after by Joshua and his 
victorious troops. The victory complete, they returned to 
the deserted camp of the enemy, and lo ! the whole plain 
was covered with thousands of chariots and horses, left 
behind in the flight. The former they gathered into a 
vast heap and set on fire, while they hewed the war horses 
in pieces. 

Having finished the work of destruction here, Joshua 
put his troops in motion for the head and centre of this 
tremendous movement, Hazor. Approaching this strongly 
fortified city, he did not sit down before it, but, taking 
advantage of the panic he had created, moved at once to 
the assault, and carried it by storm. Taking its proud king 
captive, he beheaded him, and then burnt the city to the 
ground, determined that no second campaign should be 
needed. Joshua now swept everything before him; and 
though some strongly fortified cities remained, the land 
was virtually conquered, and he took formal possession of it. 

No mention is made of the length of time he maintained 
the war; it is stated only that it was a long time.” The 
succinct account of these battles and victories closes with 
the names of thirty-one kings that were overthrown by 
Joshua. Although there remained within and on the 
borders of the land many strong nations, by which a state 
of hostility was kept up, Joshua now proceeded to carry 
out to the letter the directions of his revered predecessor, 
Moses, and divided the country among the twelve tribes. 
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So equitably was this difficult task accomplished, that but 
little complaint was heard. Ephraim in his pride remon¬ 
strated, saying, ‘‘Why hast thou given me but one lot 
and one portion to inherit, seeing I am a great people ? 

Joshua's answer to this powerful tribe, which was his 
own, reveals the lofty spirit of the man ; “ If thou be a 
great people, get thee up to the wood country, and cut 
down for thyself there," etc. That is, if you are so great 
and strong, help yourself from the enemy still unconquered. 
Joshua had a city to himself; and this great leader now 
saw what had been so long but wandering tribes, settle 
down into a civilized community and commence the culti 
vation of the land. How much he had to do in arranging 
all the minor details necessary to the protection of indi¬ 
vidual rights and the fostering of a spirit of national 
independence, we cannot tell; but as the greater includes 
the less, we must suppose that the important matter of 
dividing up the land, and the most difficult one, too, 
having been confided to him, that the duty of arranging 
minor affairs would be left to him also. Having, under 
God, conquered the country, divided it up, and established 
a commonwealth, it is not at all probable he would stop 
there, but go on, and compact and finish what he had 
begun. 

But the eventful life of the great leader at length drew 
to a close. Since the distribution of the land, he had 
enjoyed for many years that rest which was a foretaste of 
his eternal rest. His last blessing and fatherly advice, 
which he gave to the trans-Jordan tribes, as he dismissed 
them to their inheritance, had in it a tone of prophecy of 
future rest; and now, as the infirmities of age reminded 
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him that he would soon be gathered to his fathers, he 
called all **the elders, judges, officers, and heads” together, 
and, after reminding them that he was “ old and stricken 
in age,” he gave them a short address that breathes the 
very atmosphere of heaven, on the threshold of which he 
is standing. He then assembled all the tribes at Shechern, 
and, after recounting the past mercies of God, exhorted 
them to cleave unto Him; and taking a stone set it up 
as a pillar to stand as a witness between them and him, 
for all time, that they swore to “ obey and serve the Lord 
God.” 

He then dismissed them to their inheritance. His work 
on earth was done. No more with his flashing spear will 
he lead his gallant host to the onset and to victory; no 
more will the shouts of the people greet his coming; no 
more will he gather round him the elders of Israel in solemn 
council. He has assembled and dismissed them for the last 
time, and turns back to his home to die. There is some¬ 
thing inexpressibly sad, as well as grand and majestic, in 
thus calmly calling the tribes together to hear his last words, 
receive his last solemn charge, and take his final farewell 
of them. Equally sublime is his serene bearing, perfect 
resignation, and lofty faith. To us there is something 
painful in the fact, that these great men, Moses and Joshua, 
in giving their last charge to the people, and bidding them 
farewell, never speak of another meeting in a better land. 
It seems an eternal farewell. But what the hopes and 
expectations of this great warrior and servant of God were, 
as he lay down to die, no one knows. We are only told 
that he died at one hundred and ten years of age, and 
they ‘‘buried him in mount Ephraim among his tribe.” 
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The Samaritans, who had no record of any of the Jewish 
heroes after Moses, except Joshua, were accustomed to 
point out the place of his sepulchre; but the Mussulmen, 
who reverence him next to Moses, declare it is on the 
Giant’s Hill that overlooks the Bosphorus; and there they 
have actually erected a magnificent tomb to him, worthy of 
Maliomet himself. Jews and infidels both claim him, 
which shows what power he wielded, and how widespread 
was his influence. 

Of his bravery and ability as a general we have abundant 
evidence. That he was possessed of indomitable energy 
and activity is clearly shown in the forced marches he 
made on Gibeon, and afterwards on the allied kings en¬ 
camped at the waters of Merom. He was cautious in his 
preparation, prompt and rapid in his movements, and 
terrible as a thunderbolt in his onset,—three prime qualities 
in a great general. But his moral qualities were still more 
illustrious. Of unswerving integrity, single-hearted, and 
possessing strong affections, he never fails or falters from 
first to last. Though a young man when in the wilderness, 
he never was contaminated by either the fear or passions of 
the multitude. The vast encampment might roar like the 
sea around Moses, and the shouts of the infuriated populace 
drown every note of remonstrance: he always stood firm 
beside his great leader. He might be stoned to death and 
trampled under foot, but his heart would never swerve from 
its attachment or its duty. As we go over the meagre 
narration of his actions, we unavoidably become impressed 
with the loftiness of his character. He rises by his own 
inherent greatness far above all who surround him. But 
his crowning glory was his unwavering attachment and 
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fidelity to his God. No act of disobedience mars his bright 
career. No rebuke from Heaven makes us mourn for his 
downfall or forgetfulness of duty. Near the close of his 
life, v/hcn he gathered the tribes at Shechem for the last 
time, the noble language he utters has been the motto of 
his life : “ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve; but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” Never but 
once does he show any distrust or want of faith. At his 
defeat before Ai, just on the threshold of his great under¬ 
taking, he gives way to despair. As the full peril of his 
situation flashes upon him, he for once looks on it as a 
military man only; and in his agony he falls on his face, 
and asks the Lord why He did not let him stay on the other 
side of Jordan. 

Moses and Joshua stand amid human history peerless 
and unmatched. God had chosen many instruments, and 
some illustrious ones to carry out His iflans; but on none 
has He placed such exalted honours as on these two men 
They belong not merely to the Bible and the Jews, but to 
the race. Other names become dim with time, while theirs 
will grow brighter with every succeeding age. Joshua was 
the Jesus of the Jewish nation, while Jesus is the Joshua 
of the world. 
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Samuel is unlike the other great men whom God raised up 
from time to time to save and govern the country. He 
neither stands at the head of a new nationality like Moses, 
nor founds a nation like Joshua, nor begins a dynasty like 
Saul. Neither does he suddenly burst on us in full man¬ 
hood like Gideon, Samson, or Elijah. We are kept in 
ignorance of the childhood and youth of these great men 
who left their mark on the age in which they lived, and 
know nothing of the training or of the early deeds which 
fitted them for the high position to which they were 
destined. But Samuel is placed before us as a little child, 
in whose dawning life we see the promise of his future 
greatness; just as in the biographies of great men of the 
l^rcsent day we are furnished with those incidents of early 
childhood which make us watch with interest for the full 
development of the man. Besides, he did not belong to 
any one age, but to two. He was the last of the judges; 
while the theocracy went out with him, and he brought in 
the monarchy. He thus belonged to the past and the 
future. Nor was he wholly a ruler, or wholly a prophet, 
but had the character and exercised the functions of both. 
Our feelings become enlisted in his destiny before he is 
boni. The broken-hearted mother asking for this son in 
silent prayer, and rebuked by the high-priest Eli for being 
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drunk, and replying, “ I am not a drunken, but a sorrowful 
woman,” awakens all our sympathy. 

What a beautiful picture does she present to us, as carry¬ 
ing her boy in her arms, or leading him by the hand, she 
goes slowly up to Shiloh with him, to give him to the Lord 
for ever, according to her vow, if her request was granted. 
His innocent prattle and sweet, infantile ways, make her 
maternal bosom swell, and her eyes fill with tears of happi¬ 
ness. He was her all; and though she cheerfully, not 
reluctantly, fulfilled her vow, yet she would not have been 
a mother had not her heart sunk within her as she left 
him so young behind and took her sorrowful, desolate way 
homeward. The light of her home and her heart was gone, 
to return no more. No longer would the house resound 
with his childish laughterthe fond embrace and kiss were 
over, and an aching void was in her bosom where his form 
had so long nestled. As she moved about her house, how 
her imagination would picture him waiting on the high- 
priest, and helping at the altar! Part of the weary hours 
were spent in making a little coat for him. His image 
would swim between her eyes and the cherished work, and 
each day and week was counted that brought her nearer to 
the time when she should once more fold him in her arms. 
That was a joyful morning, when, with the little garment 
carefully folded, she started for Shiloh. How much we 
should have loved to know the details of the meeting 
between such a mother and such a child, as they are given 
of the meeting between Joseph and his brethren, and 
Joseph and his father. 

The glad cry, the quiet embrace, and sweet interviews 
were things to be remembered long afterward by the mother. 
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and lived over again and again in imagination as she sat 
and thought of him in her distant home. The child, so 
early chosen of God, must have said many things that she, 
like Mary, ages after, “ treasured in her heart.” The child 
thus grsw up in the service of the temple, visited yearly 
by his mother, bearing the little coat as a present to him, 

• until he was twelve years old; when, for a moment he 
appears in a new and striking character, and then vanishes 
away, till he becomes a man between thirty and forty years 
of age. 

It was early in the morning, just before the single light 
that was kept burning all night in the temple was put out, 
that Samuel was roused from the soft and rosy sleep of 
childhood by a voice calling him by name. Supposing that 
Eli was in need of something, he rose and ran to his bed¬ 
side, and asked what he wanted. When told that he had 
not called him, he went back to his innocent slumbers? 
doubtless wondering what strange dream could have ap¬ 
peared so like a reality to him. But scarcely were his 
eyelids closed when he was startled by the same voice, and 
once more hastened to Eli, to be again told that he had 
not called him. When this was repeated the third time, 
the prophet knew that God had called the child, and bade 
him lie down again, and when he heard the voice, to reply, 
‘‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” There was now 
no more sleep for either the high-priest or Samuel that 
night, through solemn and trembling expectation of what 
was to come. The child, filled with mysterious awe- and 
wonder at the interview with God that followed, and the 
fearful message delivered to him, feared the morning light, 
when he knew the prophet would interrogate him. Eli, on 
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the contrary, we know trembled with dread alarm. From 
his manner of interrogating Samuel next morning, it is plain 
that he was aware that a message was coming to him of no 
common import. In the meantime Samuel busied himself 
about the temple, afraid to meet Eli; but the high-priest 
calling him, solemnly adjured him to tell the vision he had 
seen, and conceal nothing. 

What a picture they presented in the early morning, as 
they stood alone in that silent temple I On the one side a 
tall and massive figure, with white beard, and locks falling 
on his breast and shoulders; on the other a little child, 
with fair and open countenance, but with lips ashen white, 
and quivering chin and brimming eye. How can he speak 
the dread words to that venerable man of God, to whom 
he had been accustomed to look up with unbounded 
reverence and affection. But he has been taught to obey 
him as his master, and, tremblingly, with half-hushed voice, 
he says: “God said I will do a thing at which both the 
ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle. In that day 
I will perform against Eli all things which I have spoken 
concerning his house. When I begin I will also make an 
end. For I have told him that I will judge his house 
for ever for the iniquity which he knoweth, because his 
sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them not. 
And therefore I have sworn unto the house of Eli that the 
iniquity of Eli's house shall not be purged with sacrifice 
nor offering for ever.” 

Eli stood and listened till his cheek grew paler than that 
of the child. The voice of the latter was feeble and 
tremulous, but its tones were more terrible than a peal of 
thunder rolling through the quivering arches. The smitten 
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old man bowed his head on his breast, and only said, “ It 
is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good.’* The 
doom had been pronounced, but when and how the bolt 
would fall was wrapped in mystery. Hereafter he could 
have no rest: heaven, earth, the very air around him 
seemed full of his awful fate. At any hour, at any moment, 
the blow might descend. Nights of dread and days of 
•dark anticipation must be his until it comes crushing down 
on him and all his house. It was a fearful life to live, and 
we cannot but feel for him. His sins were rather of omis¬ 
sion than commission, and, in the eyes of men, leaned to 
virtue’s side. Too much parental fondness, overriding the 
sense of duty, had been his crime. Too much love for his 
children, and not enough for the commandments of God, 
had brought this frightful curse upon him. 

Time passed on, till one day Israel was beaten on the 
field of battle. Discouraged and distressed, the officers 
sent for the ark of God at Shiloh, to go before them into 
the fight and give them the victory. Under its protecting 
shadow the strong legions once more moved to the onset. 
Overthrown and scattered, the ark of God taken, they 
became a herd of fugitives, and, scattered along the high¬ 
ways and over the fields, were mowed down at every step 
by their relentless pursuers. Before the sun went down that 
evening, Eli and his two sons were dead; the latter slain 
in battle, the former killed by the disastrous news. When 
morning dawned, its light fell on a gloomy spectacle. The 
dead lay in heaps on the lost field, while silence and fear 
reigned on every side. Worst of all, the sanctuary of Shiloh 
was closed; its chambers were silent and deserted, ^ijd 
Samuel was gone; for the ark was in the hands of 
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enemy. He disappeared amid the tumult and terror of 
this wild and terrible day, and we see no more of him for 
long years. Where he went and what he did is left in 
mystery. Whether he returned to his father's house, or 
dwelt with the scattered priests of the temple, or wandered, 
like Elijah, in the wilderness, we are not told. It seems 
strange that he does not appear when the ark of God is 
brought back from the Philistines, and take his old place 
as one that helped in former years to serve at the altar. 
But we never see him again until we hear his voice rebuk-. 
ing the people for their idolatry. That he had not been 
hidden from view all this time, is evident from the authority 
with which he then spoke, and the ready obedience rendered 
to him when he summoned the people to gather together 
at Mizpeh. His voice was potent as a king's, and the 
thronging thousands closed eagerly around his stately form. 
They then poured out water before the Lord, and fasted, 
and confessed their sins. Ever since the overthrow of 
Shiloh, some twenty years before, the people had been so 
abject and timorous, that, apparently, they had not dared 
to assemble; and now when their old enemies the Philis¬ 
tines heard of this gathering, they called out their troops 
and mardhed against them. 

The Israelites, informed by swift runners of the danger 
that menaced them, were filled with terror, and crowding 
argund Samuel, urged him not to cease calling on God to 
save them, for they were powerless to save themselves. 
Although the mighty army was moving down with resistless 
■ power upon them, yet the prophet showed no trepidation. 
He urepared his sacrifice and laid it on the altar, and knelt 
in'®ayer, while the trembling multitude looked on in fear 

T 
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and doubt. The shouts of the foe could already be heard; 
but, held back by the power of that single man kneeling in 
prayer, not a soldier stirred till it was finished. While 
his loud cry was rising on the air, suddenly the sky became 
overcast, and darkness like midnight settled over the land¬ 
scape. The angry clouds rolled fierce and furious up the 
heavens, through which incessantly streamed the blind¬ 
ing flashes of lightning, while the very framework of the sky 
seemed crumbling under the crashing thunder-peals. One 
moment outlined against the inky darkness by the lightning, 
as the enemy now moved forward, the next, ingulfed in the 
all-absorbing gloom, they halted, appalled at the thunder¬ 
peals that seemed to rend the very earth beneath them. 
Louder and still louder swelled the uproar, as if God was 
unbosoming all His terrors, till the whole air seemed on 
fire, as Josephus says, ‘‘ready to burn their faces;*' while 
an “earthquake" made the earth tremble so that they 
were unable to keep their feet, and “ opened chasms " into 
which they fell in heaps, filling the survivors with such 
terror that they left their weapons behind them and fled 
wildly through the storm. Samuel, at the head of the 
people, then shouted the battle-cry. The storm, the dark¬ 
ness, the lightning and thunder were God’s allies sent to 
them, and they pursued after the enemy till they came to 
Beth-car. Here Samuel halted, and taking a stone, set 
it up, and called it Ebenezer,—“Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped me." 

From this time, for years, he is at the head of Israel, 
though we know little of him, except that he owned a house 
in Ramah, where he stayed, and from which he made an 
annual circuit to judge the people, holding, in modern 
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language, a circuit court. Thus his life passed monoto¬ 
nously on, until old age overtook him and he could no 
longer endure the fatigue of his responsible office. He then 
made his two sons judges in his stead. But, dishonest and 
corrupt, they took bribes, and decided cases brought before 
them, not according to justice, but according to the amount 
of money they were paid for their decision. Like the two 
sons of Eli, their names became a proverb in the state, 
and the people at length resolved to submit to their ini¬ 
quitous rule no longer, and demanded of Samuel that he 
should give them a king. It was in vain that he en¬ 
deavoured to dissuade them from their purpose, and por¬ 
trayed in lively colours the oppression and taxation and 
humiliation they would be subjected to under a monarchy. 
In his perplexity, he inquired of the Lord what he should 
do, when he was told to listen to the demand of the 
people. 

Then we have the story of Saul seeking the lost asses 
of his father j his search for Samuel, to inquire where they 
were; their meeting; the account of the dinner-jlarty, in 
which this young stranger is the most honoured guest; the 
departure of Saul next morning, accompanied by Samuel; 
the anointing on the road; the calling of the people to¬ 
gether subsequently at Mizpeh, and the presentation of the 
new king to them. He then wrote an outline of the man¬ 
ner in which the new kingdom was to be carried on. 
When, not long after, Saul entered upon his royal office, 
Samuel is seen to be the chief man in the kingdom, and 
his word seems to have more weight than that of the 
king. 

When the latter was firmly established on his throne, 
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Samuel made an address to the people, in which he first 
challenged any one of them to convict him of fraud or 
covetousness; and when they with one voice acquitted 
him, he directed them how to act in future if they would 
secure the favour of God. When he had finished, he 
repeated his former declaration, that they had done wickedly 
in asking for a king; and, to prove it, he said. Although 
it is wheat harvest, hence a time of no rain, I will call unto 
the Lord for thunder and rain, that you may see that your 
wickedness is great. He did so, and a thunder-storm 
suddenly burst upon them, filling them with terror, and they 
confessed their wrong and begged him to pray for them. 
He, however, encouraged them, saying, that if they would 
serve the Lord, He would not forsake them, for His great 
name’s sake. And God forbid,” he continued, ‘‘that I 
should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you;” 
nay, more, he said, “ I will teach you the good and the 
right way.” The mighty sway which the old judge and 
prophet still held in the land may be seen in the imperious 
manner in which he treats Saul, and the general direction 
he assumes of affairs. 

Two years after, Saul found himself involved in a war of 
tremendous proportions with the Philistines. He had 
smitten a garrison of theirs, and they in return, to avenge 
the insult, assembled thirty thousand chariots of war, six 
thousand cavalry, and infantry like “ the sand of the sea¬ 
shore in multitude;” in all, according to Josephus, three 
hundred thousand. Struck with terror at this overwhelming 
display of force, Saul’s ill-armed, few troops began to scat¬ 
ter: some sought safety in flight over Jordan, others hid in 
dens and caves. Saul, alarmed at the desperate strait in 
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which he found himself, sent for Samuel to come and con¬ 
sult with him. The latter bade the messenger tell him to 
stay where he was for seven days, and at the end of that 
time he would join him. Though the constant desertions 
thinned his ranks rapidly, and the mighty host, whose camp 
was not far distant, might advance on him at any moment, 
the king remained where he was for the seven days. At 
the end of that time, however, alarmed at his critical situ¬ 
ation, he himself offered up the sacrifice, which he was not 
to do till Samuel arrived, hoping thus in his superstitious 
belief to propitiate God. Scarcely was the hasty ceremony' 
over, when Samuel appeared. It was told Saul that he had 
arrived, and he went out immediately to welcome him, when 
he was arrested by the stern question, “ What hast thou 
done?” Saul replied, in a deprecating tone, that he, 
not having come at the appointed time, and his men all 
deserting him, and not knowing but that at any moment 
the enemy might be upon him, he had himself offered the 
Inimt-offering. ‘‘ Thou hast done foolishly,” was the haughty 
response, ** for you have not obeyed God. Had you kept 
His commandment, thy throne would have been established 
for ever; but it shall not continue, for another shall occupy 
thy place;” and, turning on his heel, left the astonished 
king and departed. 

Time wore on, and victory followed the standard of Saul, 
until at length he had a well-appointed army under him. 
Then Samuel suddenly appeared in his presence again, and 
told him that the Lord commanded him to attack the Ama- 
lekites, and utterly destroy them, man, child, and beast, as 
a punishment for their treatment of the Israelites in their 
journey up from Egypt. Saul smote them, as directed, but 
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spared the king, and brought off as spoil the best of the 
cattle. This high act of disobedience was revealed to 
Samuel by God, who at the same time made known His dis¬ 
pleasure at the act. Samuel, though at first averse to the 
establishment of a monarchy, had come to be greatly 
attached to Saul, and grieved at the tidings, he spent the 
whole night in prayer. In the morning he sought the 
king, and when he met him, the latter exclaimed, “ Blessed 
be thou of the Lord I I have performed the commandment 
of the Lord.” “ What, then,” sternly replied the prophet, 
“ means this bleating of sheep that I hear, and lowing of 
cattle?” 

In reply to the king's excuse, he told him what the Lord 
had revealed to him the night before. And when Saul 
thought to exculpate himself by saying that all those cattle 
were for sacrifices to God, the prophet uttered those memor¬ 
able words which will ring down through generations of 
men to the end of time: “ Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifice as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” How grand and majestic 
the prophet towers above the conscience-stricken, humbled 
king, as he turns away, refusing to worship with him, or in 
any way release him from the consequences of his crime. 
How full of interest, and yet fearful, is the close of this last 
interview the two ever had I 

Overwhelmed with terror at the stem and relentless aspect 
of the prophet, Saul, as the latter turned in anger to leave, 
seized, in agony, his mantle to detain him, and clung to 
it with such desperate determination that it rent in his 
hand. ** The Lord hath rent the kingdom from thee this 
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day, and given it to a neighbour better than thou,” uttered in 
more than mortal majesty, completed the monarch’s terror, 
and he begged at least that he would not disgrace him in 
the sight of his officers and elders. Moved by his heart¬ 
breaking entreaties and pitiable distress, the prophet re¬ 
lented, and turned and worshipped with him. But this 
apparent reconciliation was to be followed by a fearful 
rebuke in the presence of all the people : ‘‘ Bring me Agag, 
the king of the Amalekites,” he exclaimed. The pagan 
king came forward delicately, saying, “The bitterness of 
death is past,” or, as Josephus says, exclaiming, “How 
bitter is death 1 ” The prophet now suddenly changed into 
the warrior. That which had been Saul’s duty was now 
his j and seizing a sword, he exclaimed: “ As thy sword has 
made women childless, so shall thy mother be childless 
among women ! ” and, cleaving the air like a flash of light, 
the shining blade descended on the shrinking form of the 
king, with blow after blow, till he lay a mangled heap at 
his feet. 

His work on earth with Saul being now finished, their 
companionship ended, and he returned sadly to his home 
and mourned over him. He on whom he had poured the 
consecrated oil, whose modest youth and manly beauty had 
won his heart, and whose deference to his authority and 
earnest pleadings for his friendship filled him with sympathy 
in view of his inscrutable doom, was now abandoned of God, 
and must go darkling to his fate. The dim but terrible 
vision that floated before him could not but stir the depths 
of the prophet’s heart, and he mourned for Saul. Roused 
from his sad reflections by the voice from Heaven : “ How 
long wilt thou mourn for Saul, seeing that I have rejected 
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him from reigning over Israel ? ” he was ordered to fill his 
horn with oil, and go and anoint the son of Jesse as king. 
He did so, and directed the father to call before him his 
children. God had previously warned him, in making the 
selection, not to look on the countenance nor lofty stature; 
** for God seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but God looketh on the heart.” The 
seven manly sons of Jesse passed successively before the 
old prophet, but the inward voice rejected them all. When 
the procession of noble-looking men had passed, he asked 
the father if he had no more sons. “ One,” was the reply; 
^‘the youngest, who is keeping the sheep.” “Send and 
bring him,” said Samuel. No sooner did his eye rest on the 
fair, ruddy youth, than he knew- he was the chosen of God; 
and he poured on his head the consecrated oil. 

Once again, and once only, Samuel appears on the surface 
of history in the flesh, and then he is the centre of a strange 
group. When David was let down out of the window by 
his wife, to escape the soldiers sent by Saul to capture him, 
he instinctively fled to Samuel, who had anointed him king. 
Saul, hearing of it, sent messengers to take him. But, on 
their arrival, they saw a company of prophets, with the aged 
Samuel at their head, prophesying; when they, catching the 
spirit, began also to prophesy, or in other words, took up a 
wild chant. When this was reported to Saul, he sent other 
messengers, who were seized with the same spirit. Indig¬ 
nant at being foiled in this manner, he then went himself; 
but before he arrived in the presence of the prophet, he fell 
under the same supernatural influence, and, no longer in his 
right mind, went on chanting like the rest. Here the 
curtain drops between them, and Samuel is heard of no 
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more. This simple sentence is all that is recorded : ** And 
Samuel died, and all the Israelites were gathered together, 
and lamented him, and buried him in his house at Ramah/* 

How inconceivably sad the words that record the death 
of the prophets and patriarchs of old ! “ Abraham gave up 

the ghost, and died in good old age”; “Jacob gathered up 
his feet in the bed, and gave up the ghost ”; and “ Samuel 
died, and they buried him in Ramah,” and so on through 
the whole list of saints. Not one hope expressed of a life 
to come; not a ray shooting beyond the grave. So in their 
charges to their children, and blessings and warnings. The» 
exhortations to obey and serve God are coupled only with 
earthly blessings. They shall simply prosper on the earth; 
eternal life is never hinted at. What a mournful light does 
this fact throw on the dim revelation of the old dispensation I 
and what an effulgence of glory it sheds on the wondrous 
declaration, “ Life and immortality are brought to light in 
the gospel.” 

Once more, Samuel, or his apparition, appears on the 
earth. Called from the grave by the witch of Endor, he 
simply reiterates in the ear of the terrified monarch the 
doom he had pronounced while living. The whole picture 
is one fearfully dramatic. The terrified woman on the one 
hand; the still more terrified monarch on the other, only 
half-revealed in the background of gloom; the old prophet 
wrapped in his mantle, with his white locks falling around 
his stern, majestic visage, emerging from the darkness in the 
foreground, amid the the profoundest stillness, make a scene 
that freezes one*s blood to contemplate. The short descrip¬ 
tion, however, of the apparition gives us a very distinct idea 
of SamueFs personal appearance while on earth. His whole 
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form, bearing, and look must have been majestic, and 
inspired the beholder with awe and reverence; for when 
this old man, ^vrapped in his mantle, rose before the witch, 
she exclaimed, “ I see gods ascending out of the earth.” 
No lengthened description could give us so vivid an idea of 
the majesty and grandeur of his appearance. 

The main features of the character of this first of the 
prophets are clearly drawn in his short history. His stern 
integrity in always administering justice with an even hand, 
is seen in the verdict of the people when he resigned his 
judgeship. Firm as a rock, he stood amid the corrupt times 
without a stain on his probity. He had also a lofty inde¬ 
pendence that lifted him above i^inces and kings. In 
presence of the monarch, he seems to be the monarch, and 
turns his back on him in haughty rebuke. Whether facing 
the throne or the assembled people, he speaks and acts like 
one invested with Divine authority, and directs and com¬ 
mands with the air of a man who feels himself supreme. 
He combined a heart of great tenderness with a will as , 
unbending and a nature as relentless as fate. He could, 
without a feeling of pity, hew a king in pieces; yet his great 
heart continued to mourn for Saul, even after he had pro¬ 
nounced his doom. As a representative man he was at 
once a part of the past, and heralded in a new order of 
things. He was the last of the judges, and as the first of 
the prophets, instituted the school of the prophets. Like 
Moses, he was also a mediator between the people and God. 
His power in prayer has made him known as the great inter¬ 
cessor. Pure, lofty, unflinching in the discharge of his duty, 
unmoved by external influences, the ruler of the people^ a 
dictator to kings, comprehending the present and foreseeing 
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the future, beloved by the nation, and honoured by God, he 
has left his impress on the world for ever. Yet, great as he 
was, he lives in the hearts of the good more, as the boy 
Samuel, devoted to God by his mother, and ministering in 
the sanctuary at Shiloh, than in his character as prophet 
and judge. 



DAVID. 

We are left in ignorance of the name and family of 
David’s mother, though there was a tradition among the 
Jewish rab.bis that he was the son of a concubine of Jesse, 
and this was the reason that he was not brought forward 
when Samuel asked to see the family. He was the youngest, 
and for some reason was given a name that means ‘‘the 
beloved—the darling,” and seemed to have few of the phy¬ 
sical characteristics of the Jewish race. The swarthy com¬ 
plexion, dark hair and eyes were wanting in him. He had 
red, or auburn, hair, as the term “ ruddy ” in the original is 
said to mean, and possessed “ a beautiful countenance ” and 
“goodly to look upon.” This is a high compliment to his 
personal beauty, and shows the admiration he awakened in 
all beholders. It was “goodly,” delightful, to look on his 
handsome face and person. He had a bright piercing eye, 
according to Josephus, and was possessed of wonderful 
strength and agility. This fact he himself makes known to 
us in his account to Saul of the manner in which he, single 
handed, slew a lion and bear, which came amid his father’s 
Hocks. He gloried in his agility and immense strength, 
and was thankful for them; for he says, in Psalm xviii., 
“ He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and He teacheth 
my hands to war, so that a bow of steel is broken in my 
arms,” He could not give a more striking illustration of 



his immense muscular power, than to say that he could 
draw a bow of steel till it snapped asunder in his hands. 
Such a youth was this “ beloved darling ” in his physical 
appearance, as he is presented to us by the sacred bio¬ 
grapher. 

*~The preliminary steps to his introduction on the stage, and 
his final appearance, are highly dramatic and picturesque. 
At some annual sacrificial feast, in the little town of Beth¬ 
lehem, the family of Jesse, with the elders of the place, 
were assembled, when there suddenly appeared in the quiet 
streets the prophet Samuel, clad in his official mantle, 
“ carrying a horn of oil in his hand, and driving a heifer 
before him.'* The apparition of the two together, coming 
into their midst so entirely unannounced, created alarm. 
As they passed slowly along, the elders trembled, fearing 
that some impending judgment was about to be pronounced 
on them, and they anxiously inquired if he came peace¬ 
ably.** He replied ‘‘peaceably,** to sacrifice; and bade them 
sanctify themselves and come to the sacrifice. While they 
stood, wondering what all this foreshadowed, he directed the 
sons of Jesse to pass before him. The eldest, tall and 
stately, like Saul, he at once concluded was the man whom 
he was to anoint as the future king of Israel.. But the Lord 
told him not to look on his countenance, nor the height of 
his stature, for the Lord looketh at the heart. One after 
another, in silent procession, the seven stalwart sons of 
Jesse passed before the waiting prophet, but no sign came 
from Heaven that either one of them was the person wanted. 
Samuel, apparently at fault, asked Jesse if these were all of 
his sons. The father replied, “Yes; except the youngest, who 
has been left at home to take care of the sheep." “Go and 
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fetch him,” said the prophet, for we will not sit down to 
the feast till he comes.” 

While all are waiting, wondering what this protected 
delay means, suddenly the fair, handsome, auburn-haired 
youth arrives and casts his piercing, inquiring glance around 
on the assembled company. The mysterious inward voice 
whispers, This is the man ; ” and Samuel, without evincing 
any surprise that this youth should be preferred before his 
older brothers, stepped up to him and poured the conse¬ 
crated oil on his head. The imagination can easily depict 
the looks of astonishment that succeeded this solemn act. 
A gallant king was already on the throne, with a gallant son 
who was expected to succeed him; and to see the line of 
succession at once destroyed, and the diadem transferred to 
this shepherd boy was incomprehensible and astounding. 
Well might they say, Are there no mighty men among all 
the nobles of the land, that' this youth, unknown to fame, 
must be made king?” Nothing but the awe inspired by 
the sacred character of the prophet could have repressed 
the murmurs that rose in the hearts of those brethren. But 
there remained nothing to do, except to bow in silence and 
wait for God to work out His own inscrutable designs. As 
Jesse and his. eight sons turned toward their home, there 
must have been strange thoughts and conversations on the 
way. It would be natural that they should look with envy 
on their younger brother, as the sons of Jacob did on 
Joseph, and the scornful inquiry arise, “ Shall we bow down 
to him ? ” 

David is introduced suddenly to the reader, and as sud¬ 
denly dropped. Nothing of his subsequent conduct is 
related till sent for by Saul to play before him. A single 
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sentence, however, reveals the fact that, at some time, 
probably immediately subsequent to this, he entered on a 
very active life; for we are told that he was a “mighty 
valiant man, a man of war,” and “prudent in matters.” 
How he passed a part of his time is easily imagined, for we 
are told he was a great musician, so accomplished that his 
fame was known throughout the region. Hence, many of 
his leisure hours, while watching the sheep, must have been 
spent in playing on his harp. Sitting under the shade of a 
tree, in some green valley, or on some mountain slope, he 
made the air of Palestine echo with his sweet strains. Here 
his muse first tried those wings which afterward were to soar 
into tKe very glories of heaven. Gazing on the starlit sky, 
he would strike the quivering strings, and sing, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
forth His handiwork. When I consider the heavens the 
work of Thy hand, the moon and stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him ? ” or, 
“ Canst thou bind the sweet influence of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion?” At other times, as he sat and 
watched the rising storm darkening all the landscape, and 
saw the forked lightning leaping from the clouds, and 
listened to the deep roll of the thunder travelling sublimely 
along the trembling heavens and breaking in deafening 
peals above him, he would strike his lyre with a bolder 
hand, and sing, “ The voice of the Lord is upon the waters. 
The God of glory thundereth, the earth shook and trembled; 
the foundations also of the hills were shaken, because He 
was wroth. At the brightness that was before him, thick 
clouds passed, hailstones and coals of fire. The Lord also 
thundered in the heavens and the Highest gave His voice.” 
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At other times, while his flocks were reclining in the cool 
shadows along the mountain slope, and the lovely landscape 
lay spread out before him he, with his soul filled with the 
goodness of God, would sing, “ He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures; He leadeth me beside the still waters,” 

But sometimes this tranquil enjoyment was exchanged for 
the stern struggle,—the entrancing harp was flung suddenly 
aside, and the sweet singer became transformed into the 
fearless fighter. Once a lion came out of the wilderness, 
and rushing into the midst of the flock, bore off a lamb. 
With nothing but his shepherd’s staff, he pursued and over¬ 
took the royal robber, and seizing him by the “ beard ” or 
throat, all weaponless as he was, slew him on the spot, and 
delivered the lamb. With the same heroic daring he closed 
with a she-bear foraging for her young, and with an arm 
stronger than her huge paw beat her to death. This gifted 
child of genius could outsing the nightingale in sweetness, 
and yet had the courage and daring and strength of the 
boldest warrior. A great change came over his simple habit? 
when he was transferred from the quiet fields to the royal 
court of Saul, to charm away by his melody the gloomy 
madness of the king, and became his armour-bearer. 

His conduct on his arrival at the camp to look after his 
brothers reveals his warlike spirit. As he comes within the 
circle of the encampment, where were piled the wagons, 
forage, and baggage, he hears along the hills beyond, the 
well-known Hebrew battle-cry. Leaving his provisions in 
the hands of the baggage-master, he dashes to the front to 
ascertain what it means. There he hears the bold challenge 
that an*ests the onset of the Israelites and fills them with 
dismay. His whole heroic nature is aroused at the mortiiy- 
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ing spectacle, and his rapid inquiries are put to one soldier 
after another, what it all means. His elder brother, Eliab, 
angry at his impetuosity, forwardness, and audacity, rebukes 
him, and gives him to understand that he is acquainted with 
his warlike taste, and taunts him with having come to the 
army that he might sec the battle. But neither rebukes nor 
sneers can daunt him, and he boldly offers to go out alone 
and fight this giant who for forty days has flung his chal¬ 
lenge in the teeth of the Hebrew warriors, and found no one 
bold enough to take it up. 

It is here for the first time that we are allowed to hear 
from David’s own lips the evidence of his piety. Although 
when Saul intimates a doubt of his ability to cope success¬ 
fully, single-handed, witli so powerful an antagonist, D-avid 
to prove his strength, tells of his victory over the lion and 
bear; he yet is careful to give all the glory of his success to 
God, and acknowledge tliat he relies on His aid in the con¬ 
flict whicli he seeks. Still, he believed in using the know¬ 
ledge and skill he had obtained as a warrior. He was 
declared to be “ a man of war,'’ which is another way of 
stating that he had both thoroughly studied the science of 
war as it then existed, and tested that knowledge by actual 
experience on the field. 

£>A V/D A LARGE MAN, 

Although at the age of twenty-four or five he would be 
called a youth,” or stripling, as he was by Saul, it is 
evident from the fact that before this he was declared “ a 
mighty valiant man”; and directly after his victory over the 
giant, Saul made him commander of his “ men of war,” that 
he was a full-grown, powerful man. It also proves that he 

K 
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was a large man ; for, in that age of the world, battles were 
a close hand-to-hand contest, and great size and strength 
were indispensable qualities in a leader. Besides, Saul made 
him his armour-bearer. No slight-built man could carry the 
armour of him who was head and shoulders above all the 
people. This is clear also from his reply to the high-priest 
Ahimelech, to whom he had fled, some time after this, from 
the deadly anger of Saul. On his asking for some weapon, 
for he was without arms, the high-j^riest told him there was 
no sword in the house, ** but the sword of Goliath.” “ There 
is none like that j give it me,” said David, showing that it 
was just what he wanted; that is, it suited his size and 
strength exactly. It would have been a burden instead of a 
help to a small man, however strong. But, to put the ques¬ 
tion beyond all dispute, it is only necessary to refer to Saul’s 
offer of his armour to David, and the latter putting it on. 
It would have been absurd for the gigantic Saul to have 
proposed to David, if he were not a gigantic man also, to 
fight in his armour. It would have been worse than useless 
to him, and have made him a subject of ridicule. David how¬ 
ever put it on, and made no objection to its not fitting him. 
He simply said, “ I have not proved them.” He did not 
wish to offend the king, and so he excused himself in this 
way. His plans were already formed, and, with God’s help, 
he was sure of success; for, notwithstanding his strength 
was so great that a “ bow of steel was broken in his hands,” 
and he could rend a lion and bear in pieces, and was a 
mighty valiant man,” and a "man of war,” he had a surer 
way of winning the victory than by crossing swords with this 
giant. It was not his own life merely at stake, but the 
salvation of the army and honour of God. 
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It is true that God could have given him the victory in a 
hand to-hand contest if He chose; but He usually prefers 
that men should use skill and prudence, as well as faith, in 
carrying out his plans. Acting on this principle, David de¬ 
termined to meet the giant with a weapon which the latter 
was not familiar with. He had become expert in the use of 
the sling, so that he could hurl a stone with the precision 
that a modern sharpshooter can send a rifle-ball, and hence 
resolved with this weapon to lay his powerful antagonist low. 

COMBAT WITH THE GIANT. 

Of David^s perfect mastery of this weapon, the gigantic 
warrior, who saw him approaching protected by neither 
shield, coat of mail, nor helmet, and carrying neither sword 
nor spear, was ignorant, and hence treated him with utter 
scorn. The picture of this young man, tlius unprotected 
and apparently weaponless, standing before the giant, covered 
with mail, and armed with a spear like a weaver’s beam, is 
full of interest, and awakens intense interest in the beholder 
The two expectant armies lining the hill-tops on either side, 
watching in breathless silence the issue of the combat which 
is to decide their own fate, increases that interest tenfold. 
His conversation with his enemy, as he approached near 
enough to be heard, reveals the religious character of David, 
and shows, notwithstanding his consciousness of skill, that he 
trusts in God alone, and is ready to give Him all the glory, 

Just as the giant, irritated into fury at the boasting words 
of his youthful opponent, brandishes his huge spear, and 
bids him come on and he will give his carcass to the birds 
of heaven, that slender sling whirls rapidly as a flash of light 
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in the air, and then with a sharp twang sends a stone with 
unerring aim into the small unprotected space below the 
helmet, and with such tremendous force that it sinks into 
the forehead and lays him prostrate on the earth. The arm 
that could take a lion by the throat and slay him without 
even a knife, was able to do this. That same arm could 
wield, too, the ponderous sword of his foe with ease; and 
seizing it, he stood on the huge mailed body, and severed 
with a single blow the massive head, and held it up with 
the blood streaming from the several arteries, in sight of both 
armies. Then such a shout went up from the hosts of Israel 
that had watched with inexpressible anxiety the issue of the 
combat, as sent terror to the hearts of the enemy. This was 
followed by the battlc-cry, heralding the charge, and the 
mighty mass went j^ouring like a torrent down the slopes 
and across the intervening valley. Before the fierce onset 
the foe turned and fled in wild dismay, mowed down, as 
they streamed across the country, with ruthless ferocity. 

After the slaughter was over, David returned with the 
;^firmy, bearing the ghastly head of the giant, as a trophy, in 
his hands. This was the turning point in his career. A 
friendship now sprang up between him and Jonathan, 
characterized by an intensity of affection seldom witnessed 
between men ; For the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul.” 
Stronger language could not be used than this to express 
the wonderful attachment which thus began, and ended 
only"with life. They were botli mighty, fearless warriors, 
whose footsteps in the day of battle could be traced by the 
heaps of the dead; yet they, at the same time, possessed 
gentle loving hearts, tender and true as a woman's. Saul 




also took him to his home, and delighted to heap honours 
upon him. He set him over his men of war,” which, as 
Abner was general-in-chief, must, as mentioned before, mean 
a body of picked warriors, distinguished for their bravery 
and gallant deeds. At the head of this band of Jieroes he 
performed prodigies of valour. Its onset was resistless, and 
its shout, as it rushed to the charge, was the herald of vic¬ 
tory j while David’s glittering sword was its “ oriflamme,” amid 
the dust and carnage of the tumultuous field. This is 
evident from the popularity he acquired, and the extra¬ 
ordinary renown he achieved, as seen in the welcome of the 
people on his return from battle. 

Although Saul stood in the forefront of heroes of his 
time, and Abner and the gallant Jonathan had no pe^rs as 
mighty warriors, yet so much more brilliant were the heroic 
deeds of David and his braves, that he was hailed with the 
song, Saul has slain his thousands, but David his tens of 
thousands.” No common acts of heroism, no ordinary 
success of one who was only a subordinate would have called 
out such a high encomium. Saul’s heart swelled with pride^ 
as the song rose and^~fell, “Saul has slain his thousands”; 
but as the response in louder, clearer strains thrilled the 
air, “ David his tens of thousands,” memory awoke as with 
a flash of lightning, and the blood flowed back with a sudden 
chill on his heart, and Samuel stood before him, while the 
prophetic words rung like a death-knell on his ear, “ God 
hath rent the kingdom from thee and given it to another.” 
So long a time had passed, and no rival had appeared to 
make the assertion good, that it may have been forgotten; 
but now it awoke with tenfold power, and seemed to say, 
“ Behold the man destined to occupy thy throne; and in 
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the bitterness of his soul, he exclaimed, What more can he 
have but the kingdom?” From that time the doom of 
David was sealed in his own mind. He removed him from 
his person and gave him command of a thousand men, and 
kept him in the field, hoping, doubtless, that he might fall in 
battle. But the young hero only added to his triumphs, till 
his name was on every tongue. Determined to make away 
with him at all hazards, he at last summoned him into his 
presence, and while he was playing on the harp, attempted 
to drive his spear through him. David apparently was 
totally unsuspicious of what was passing in Saul's heart. 
Noble and generous himself, he had become attached to the 
king for his acts of kindness and the honours heaped upon 
him ; and doubtless attributed this attempt on his life to a 
fit of the madness that at times mastered him, for he soon 
after, when asked, played again in his presence. But while the 
melodious strains were filling all the apartment, he again sud¬ 
denly ceased, for the glittering spear once more flashed before 
him, and buried its steel head close beside him in the wall. 
Whatever suspicions David now entertained, they were 
finally put to rest by the unexpected proposal of Saul to 
give him his daughter in marriage. It seemed a truly kingly 
way of apologising for his violent conduct and wicked at¬ 
tempt on his life. David's respectful declination of this 
high honour, on account of the inferiority of his position and 
his poverty, reveals his modesty, and shows how little mere 
personal ambition swayed him. But when the king, to re¬ 
move his objections, said that he would take a hundred 
heads of the Philistines in the place of riches, all the hero 
in him was roused, and summoning his brave comrades he 
sallied forth on the enemy, and soon returned with two him- 
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dred. He then took Michal for his first wife, and the old 
friendly relations seemed restored between him and his father- 
in-law. It would be inferred that he was now entrusted 
with cares of state, for instead of eulogizing his heroism in 
the field, his biographer relates that he “ behaved himself 
more wisely than all the servants of Saul'* In whatever 
position he was placed he exhibited his rare qualities and 
became more popular every day, so that his name was 
much set by.’* Everything appeared now to be going on 
prosperously, and his surprise must have been unbounded 
when Jonathan confidentially informed him that his father 
had deliberately requested him to be his assassin. He 
however allayed the fears of his friend by telling him that 
he would have an interview with his father and dissuade him 
from his purpose; and proposed that he should conceal 
himself in a certain spot where he could overhear the con¬ 
versation. To his delight, he found that the king listened 
to the representations of his son, and took an oath that he 
would not harm David. 

Again the old friendly relations were restored, and David, 
once more in honour and power, led his warriors to battle, 
and re-enacted his deeds of valour till the land echoed with 
his praise. But in the midst of his fancied security, while 
playing and singing before his father-in-law, he again saw 
the javelin aimed at his heart, and fled to his own liouse. 
On this Saul immediately set a guard. How Michal, his 
wife, knew her father to be watching the house to kill her 
husband as he came forth, is not stated; but it is more than 
probable that some one of those unwilling executioners of 
the king’s wicked command privately informed her of it. 
At all events, she told her husband if he remained in the 
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house till morning, he was a dead man. David now saw 
that he must seek safety in flight; but where should he go ? 
Not to his father s house to involve him in the destruction 
that threatened him; not to the surrounding nations that 
hated him as intensely as did his father-in-law. How he 
felt at the prospect of leaving his wife and home and all he 
held dear, may be inferred from the sixth and seventh 
Psalms. He evidently wept bitterly at the prospect of be¬ 
coming a homeless wanderer, a fugitive in his native land. 
But there was no alternative, and his devoted wife let him 
down from the window in a basket, and he fled, broken¬ 
hearted, through the darkness. By placing an image in his 
bed to represent him, she made her father’s messengers be¬ 
lieve him to be sick, and thus gained time for her husband 
to baffle pursuit. 

David, cut off from every resource, turned his footsteps 
toward the aged Samuel, and doubtless the prophet en¬ 
lightened him as to the cause of Saul’s persecution, and told 
hifn that he might expect no mercy from his formidable 
rival. Saul’s strange self-abasement and humiliation when 
he came there for him, may have induced David to believe 
that he would give up his murderous purpose, for he sought 
out Jonathan and placed his case before him. The inter¬ 
view between the two friends is one of the most touching on 
record, in which they swore to stand true to each other to 
the last, and ended in Jonathan promising to sound his 
father again and let him know the result. How stormy that 
interview with his father was, we have before seen. Jona¬ 
than, by pretending to go into the field to practise target¬ 
shooting with his bow and arrow, eluded his father’s 
suspicions; while he informed David, who had concealed 
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himself among the rocks, that all hope must be abandoned. 
This was to be a final separation, and ere they parted, the 
two devoted friends looked in each other's eyes, while love 
and grief by turns overcame them. Suddenly they rushed 
into each other's arms, kissed each other, and gave way to 
uncontrollable weeping. This burst of passion over, David, 
who seemed to be the first to master his emotions, bade 
Jonathan a sad farewell, and turned away a fugitive and out¬ 
law. The latter saw him whom he loved as he “ loved his 
own soul,” disappear across the fields ; and then with a sad 
and heavy heart turned back to the city and to his father, 
for whom, as deeply as he condemned his conduct, he still 
had a warm affection. 


niS FLIGHT, 

Without money with which to buy bread, David now 
wandered over the country, directing his course toward Nob, 
the dwelling-place of the high-priest. Suddenly presenting 
himself before Ahimelech, weary and half-starved, he asked 
for food. The latter was startled at seeing the king's son-in- 
law, and the most popular man in the kingdom, thus alone 
and half-famished. He should have come with numerous 
attendants and the outward pomp befitting his station. 
Ahimelech suspected at once that there was something 
wrong, for David looked and acted more like a fugitive from 
justice than the hero of the nation and the son of the king. 
It was natural that he should be “ afraid," for it would be a 
serious thing to harbour or aid one whose flying traces the 
soldiers of the king were pursuing. David saw the dilemma 
as well, and saw, too, his own critical situation, ^nd suddenly 
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resorted to a falsehood to secure his safety and obtain the 
food for \yhich he was famishing. The king had sent him, 
he said, on important business that would brook no delay. 
Haste was required, and hence his appearance in that un¬ 
expected, singular manner. Perplexed, but afraid of the 
consequences, should he hinder or ill-treat the royal mes¬ 
senger, Ahimelech gave him, because he had nothing else, 
the consecrated bread. David was refreshed, but still wea¬ 
ponless, and not knowing what dangers might beset him in 
his desolate flight, he asked if he had no spear or sword in 
his possession. Ahimelech replied that there was nothing 
but the sword of Goliath hanging there as a trophy. David 
at once appropriated it, and departed. Not knowing whither 
to go, he went in desperation to his enemies, thinking, 
doubtless, that unarmed and a fugitive, he would not be re¬ 
cognised as the royal favourite whose deeds had filled the 
land. Driven to despair when he found he was, he feigned 
insanity. One bereft of reason was safe everywhere from 
violence. This great warrior who bore himself so grandly 
on the field of battle, this anointed king, went about scrib¬ 
bling unmeaning characters on the doors, and drivelling in 
idiotic harmlessness along the streets, till the spittle ran 
down his beard. Oh, how unlike the sweet singer on the 
hills of Judjea! how unlike the hero of a few months ago, 
storming through the fight, his eyes blazing with high 
courage, and his strong arm dealing death and slaughter on 
every side I 

Though the King of Gath would have rejoiced to have 
taken David, in the height of his renown and glory, a 
prisoner, he scorned to have an idiot captive, and bade them 
take the madman away. David was therefore apparently 
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secure for a time; but either his fears were aroused on seeing 
how closely he was watched, and hearing the comments on 
his actions, or tired of playing the fool, and^ he fled to the 
great cave of Adullam near Bethlehem. Here all his father's 
family joined him, probably from fear that Saul’s wrath would 
be visited on them on David’s account. David was now an 
outlaw, with no means of subsistence, except he turned free¬ 
booter. But it was scarcely possible that the grandest 
warrior of the nation, and the most popular man in it, would 
long be left alone. There were other outlaws like himself, 
or were ready to become so, in order to escape pressing 
debts which they could not pay, or had fled to the wilderness 
to avoid punishment for crimes they had committed. There 
were others still, such as are found in every country, who, 
driven into exile, justly or unjustly, rallied around him. 
Added to these were staunch old warriors who voluntarily 
shared his fortunes. These sought the rock retreat of David, 
and there in the gloomy chambers of the vast cavern in 
which he had taken up his abode, oflered to stand by him 
to the last. When all were assembled he found that he had 
a band of four hundred desperate men, on whose faithfulness 
and daring he could rely. 

RALLYING OF THE LIEROES. 

But David felt that this was no place for his aged jjarents, 
and he took them over the Jordan to their ancestral kins¬ 
men, the relatives of the mother of Ruth, in Moab. Having 
left them in a place of safety, he moved with his band into 
the forest of Hareth, in the land of Judah. Here he was 
joined by two other bands,—one a detachment from Ben- 
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jamin in Judah, under his nephew Amasa; while the othei 
was composed of eleven Gadites,—bold mountaineers, all 
heroes, and so distinguished for their military achievements 
that the sacred historian deems each one worthy to be men¬ 
tioned by name. Among them we find one who afterwards 
rose to be king,—Jehu. To these heroes were added other 
Gadites,—“ men of might, men of war,*^ “ who could handle 
shield and buckler; whose faces were like the faces of lions, 
and who were swift as roes upon the mountains.” They 
went over Jordan when it had overflowed all its banks ; so 
that they undoubtedly were compelled to swim it, laden with 
all their weapons. Dashing into the turbulent stream, they 
struck out for the opposite shore, and reaching it, made their 
way over all obstacles, and suddenly presented themselves 
before David in his secure retreat. They had won theii 
renown on many a battle-field, where they had often seen 
David, the peer of them all, lead his brave followers in the 
headlong charge, before which the close-set ranks of the foe 
went down. Their shout of victory had gone up with his,* 
and now they would not sec him hunted like a wild beast by 
the king. They were few, but each was a host in himself, 
whose name was well known throughout Israel. It was a 
gallant sight to see these few heroes close around the young 
chieftain, offering their hands and their lives to his service. 

THREE HEROES. 

Shortly after they reached him, an opportunity occurred 
for three of them to show their attachment to him as well as 
their heroism. From some unexplained cause David be¬ 
came very thirsty, and longed for a drink of water from the 
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well of Bethlehem ; and apparently without any intention of 
obtaining it, exclaimed, “ Oh that one would give me a 
drink of it I ” This was enough for these brave men, and 
they determined he‘should have it at all hazards. But a 
body of Philistines had made a foray in the valley of Re- 
phaim, and were encamped there between David’s retreat 
and the well, while they loaded up the grain they had 
seized. This barrier only stimulated these brave men, and 
“ three of the mightiest ” sallied forth and fell like a fallen 
rock on the astonished enemy, and fighting their way 
through to the well and back again, brought the coveted 
water to David. But blood had flowed freer than water in 
their fierce passage; and when they presented themselves 
before David with the draught purchased at such a sacrifice, 
his noble spirit was so struck at this evidence of devotion 
to him, that he refused to touch it, saying, God forbid that 
I should drink the blood of these men that have put their 
lives in jeopardy;” and he poured it out as an offering to 
the Lord. “ Pure chivalry and pure religion there found an 
absolute union,” 

David, with his select band of warriors,—heroes whose 
names are given in the narrative, and eleven of the leaders 
called “sons of God,”—now felt strong; and finding a party 
of the Philistines besieging the fortress and city of Keilah, 
while they stripped the fields of grain in the surrounding 
regions, suddenly fell upon them and dispersed them, and 
entered the town, where he took up his abode. He was now 
in a fortified place, which he knew he could hold against 
great odds; and he sings praises to God, as we find in the 
thirty-first psalm, where, after describing his troubles and 
recounting the mercies of God, he says, “ Blessed be the 
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Lord, for He has shown me His marvellous kindness in a 
strong city/^ But while here, he was shocked at the tidings 
of the massacre of the priest of Nob with his whole family 
save one, because he had succoured him in his distress. 
Abiathar alone escaped, taking with him the high-priest’s 
ephod and the Urim and Thummim, and here joined David. 
Aroused at the bloody act, and seized with prophetic fire, 
he struck his harp and sung of Doeg the informer, whose 
report had inflamed Saul to the bloody deed’; “ Why boast- 
est thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man ! the goodness of 
God endureth continually. Thy tongue deviseth mischief; 
like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. Thou lovest evil 
more than good; and lying rather than to speak righteous¬ 
ness, and God shall likewise destroy thee for ever; He shall 
take thee away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, 
and root thee out of the land of the living.’^ 

But though David felt secure for a time in his stronghold, 
yet when he heard that Saul was coming against the place 
with a heavy force, it occurred to him that the inhabitants 
might prefer to deliver him up rather than stand a siege, 
and he therefore inquired of the Lord if they Avould do so. 
The answer corroborated his suspicions, and he left; his 
little band apparently scattering in different directions for 
greater safety. He himself fled to the wilddrness of Ziph, 
and Saul, informed of his place of retreat, pursued him 
there, and surrounded him, or nearly so. The chase at 
length -became so close that he and his pursuers were in 
sight of each other a part of the time, so that he was com¬ 
pelled to slide down one side of a rock, while they were 
closing in on the other side. Relieved from this fierce hunt 
by his enemy being suddenly called away to repel an inva- 


sion of the Philistines, he, with his reunited band, took 
refuge in the stronghold of Engedi. His respite was, how¬ 
ever, of short duration; for Saul, having repelled the invaders, 
turned his attention once more to the enemy that threatened 
his throne more than all the hostile nations that surrounded 
him; and soon the hills were black with soldiers searching 
for his retreat. Hid away in a vast cave with his followers, 
he heard, like a wild deer in the covert, the fierce chase 
come and go. But all at once he saw the mouth’ of the 
cavern in which he lay, darken, and the next moment the 
tall form of the king entered. Unable to pierce the interior 
darkness, and unsuspicious of danger, the monarch had his 
ample robe spread on the floor, and lay down to rest. 
David, from his place of concealment, anxiously watched 
every movement, and at last, when the heavy breathings of 
the king showed that he slept soundly, cautiously stole forth. 

Now was the time to rid himself of his relentless enemy, 
and his followers urged him not to let the rare opportunity 
slip by, but strike him where he lay. But David refused to 
do so, choosing that he whom the Lord had anointed, the 
Lord alone should discrown. It shows the strong hold 
which he had on his followers when his mere wish could 
restrain them, wild as they were, from taking advantage of a 
chance which the Lord seemed to have purposely thrown in 
their way. Not a murmur arose at this unaccountable 
forbearance, and they patiently awaited their young com¬ 
mander’s action. He softly stole down to the side of the 
sleeping king, and cut off a piece of his robe, and then 
returned to his concealment in the darkness. But when the 
king awoke and left the cavern, he followed him, and calling 
out to him lifted on high the piece cf robe he had cut away, 
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to show that he had held his life in his hands. He then 
asked him why he hunted him like a “ partridge or a flea/' 
from rock to rock, and one hiding-place to another. It is a 
little singular that David never in the remotest manner 
alludes to what he knows to be the cause of Saul's persecu¬ 
tion of him. On the contrary, he dwells on his own insig¬ 
nificance, and wonders that the king can follow up with such 
bitter hostility one who is of so little importance. He 
knows he has been anointed king, and yet he acts as though 
he had forgotten it altogether. Saul, however, openly refers 
to the cause of his persecution, tells him that he knows he 
is to be king, and makes him swear that when he is he will 
not kill his children. David expresses no surprise at this; 
never declares the king’s suspicion false, or tries in any way 
to convince him tliat he is labouring under an error. Saul, 
mortified at David’s forbearance, confesses his folly and 
returns home. Although David now remained for a while 
undisturbed, it is evident from the fact that he still stayed in 
the wilderness, that he placed no confidence in Saul’s word* 
or his oath that he had voluntarily taken, to let him alone 
in future. 

In this short interval of repose one of those romantic 
incidents often found in accounts of other distinguished 
outlaws occurred. A wealthy man named Nabal, the owner 
of three thousand sheep and a thousand goats, had for a 
long time been pasturing them in the neighbourhpod of 
David’s encampment. The latter, though compelled to 
forage for subsistence, had not only kept his men from seiz¬ 
ing this property, but had made them actually protect it 
from robbers. At the annual time of shearing, when there 
was a great banquet, and the rich owner of herds was 
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usually inclined to be generous and liberal, David sent ten 
men to him with directions to recount his services in pro¬ 
tecting his vast flocks, and courteously asked him to give 
some food to his band of soldiers. But Nabal, who was 
notorious for his churlishness and meanness, instead of 
listening graciously to their request, and thanking them for 
protecting his flocks, broke into a furious passion, and 
exclaimed, “Who is David? and who is the son of Jesse, 
that 1 should give him provisions ? There are many run¬ 
away slaves nowadays that break away from their masters.’* 
With this insulting reply the ten men returned to David. 
Aroused at the ingratitude and meanness of the man, and 
his insulting language, he at once buckled on his sword, 
and bade his men do the same, swearing that he would 
make a clean sweep of Nabal and his wealth. Taking four 
hundred picked warriors with him, he started for the spot 
where this haughty chief was feasting. 

But in the meantime another scene was being enacted 
near Nabal’s tent. The herdsmen who had been present at 
the interview between David’s messengers and their master 
were filled with alarm. They knew these ten men were part 
of David’s band, who would take swift vengeance for this 
treatment. Aware that it would be no use to remonstrate 
with their obstinate, pig-headed master, they sought his wife, 
who was a woman distinguished alike for her intelligence 
and great personal beauty, and related to her what had 
occurred. They told her all about the daring chief that her 
husband had treated with such insolence, and assured her 
that she would soon hear the battle-shout of him and his 
fearless band in their midst. In a moment her mind was 
made up. Knowing what effect her prayers and entreaties, 

L 
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backed by such beauty as she possessed, would have on this 
bold outlaw, who was distinguished as much for his mag¬ 
nanimity as for his heroism and daring exploits, she, without 
letting her husband know of it, loaded several animals with 
bread, flour, wine, dressed sheep, etc., and told them to go 
on and meet the angry chieftain, and she would follow after. 
As she was riding along, musing on the coming interview 
and arranging what she should say, she suddenly saw David 
with his armed band approaching. Prostrating herself before 
him, she humbly deprecated his anger, and pleaded gently for 
his mercyi The poetry of her language, and the sad expres¬ 
sion of her countenance, heightened her beauty, which was 
made still more bewitching by the playfulness that broke 
over it as she told him her husband was a “ fool,*' just as 
his name indicated. That young warrior, with four hundred 
stalwart followers at his back on the one side, and that kneel¬ 
ing beautiful woman on the other made a striking tableau 
in the green fields. It took David no time to change his 
purpose and recall his deadly vow. He made no remon¬ 
strances, asked no terms, but instantly thanked God that he 
had met her, and thus been restrained from imbruing his 
hands in her husband’s blood. 

Her quite lengthy poetical speech to David exhibits that 
intelligence which is ascribed to her. She tells him that 
‘‘ God shall sling out the souls of his enemies as from the 
middle of a sling, and that he shall be ruler of Israel.” This 
was not merely an oriental compliment, designed to propi¬ 
tiate David, but the conclusion she had come to from the 
exciting events of the last few years, which she had watched 
with the intelligence of a superior woman. Her husband 
might ask, “Who is David? and who is the son of Jesse?” 
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but she evidently knew not only who he was, but why he 
was persecuted by Saul; knew also his heroism and popu¬ 
larity, and with a keen foresight, was confident what the 
result would be. She returned home and found her husband 
so drunk that she did not inform him of what she had done 
till next morning, when he had slept off his debauch. Then, 
either from rage at her conduct, or terror at the terrible 
doom he had so narrowly escaped, his heart died within 
him, and became like a stone,” and ten days after he was 
carried to his grave. As soon as David heard of his death,' 
he first thanked God that he had been kept from taking 
vengeance in his own hand; and then remembering the 
beauty of Abigail and charms of her conversation, he sent 
messengers to her, offering her his hand in marriage. From 
the contemptuous manner in which she spoke of her hus¬ 
band, he knew she would not mourn his death; while the 
confident manner in which she predicted his own final 
triumph over his enemies and elevation to power, showed 
that she looked on him as something more than an outlaw 
and a freebooter. Pie was not mistaken: the beautiful 
widow had cherished in her heart the image of the hand¬ 
some young hero, and at once accepted his offer, and 
hastened to his wild encampment to share his hardships 
and his fortunes. 

No mention is made of any sons of Nabal, and it is not 
improbable that his vast wealth fell into the hands pf David, 
so that he could obtain subsistence for his devoted little 
band, without foraging longer on the innocent inhabitants. 
At all events, from some cause, he suddenly acquired an 
importance he had not before possessed, for Achish gav^ 
him a city of his own to dwell in, with his six hundred fol- 
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lowers. He would hardly have been received thus as a 
poor outlaw, while it would have been in perfect keeping to 
treat one with such distinction who came in the style of a 
prince with his retainers. Before this, however, occurred, 
he had his last interview with Saul. The latter, hearing 
where he lay encamped, again came out with his general-in¬ 
chief and an army to capture him. It was in this expedi¬ 
tion that David, with a trusty follower, stole cautiously 
through the lines until he came upon the king stretched in 
unconscious slumber upon the ground. “Now,” whispered 
the stern soldier, “ is your time; let me kill him; I will not 
strike the second time.” But David said “ No; I will not 
kill the Lord's anointed; ” and told him, instead, to take 
the spear that the king had stuck in the earth beside his 
bolster, and the bottle of water, and retire. He did so, and 
next morning David, from the top of the hill, called out to 
the commander-in-chief, and holding up the spear and 
cruse of water, asked him if that was the way he took care 
of his master. Ashamed and humbled at thus being spared 
the second time by his enemy, after he had broken his 
solemn oath to him, he said, “ I have played the fool,” and 
summoning his troops, went home a wiser, though not a 
better man. 

David now went to the King of Gath, and dwelt a prince 
in Ziklag over a year. His growing importance was soon 
known throughout the Jewish kingdom, and adherents began 
to flock to him,—some of them celebrated heroes and com¬ 
manders. Many of these were a host in themselves, and 
not the least important accession was a company of what 
would now be called “ sharp-shooters a body of Benjamite 
archers and slingers—until he had an imposing army. This 



army must be fed, and it could be done in only two ways, 
—either by a forage on his own people or on the enemy. 
But it would be impolitic as well as repugnant to his feel¬ 
ings to make so extensive a raid on his own nation as his 
needs required, while it was dangerous to do it on the 
enemy, in whose midst he lived. In this dilemma he made 
a dash on the wandering tribes of the desert frontiers, and 
relentlessly cutting off every man, woman, and child, so that 
there could not be a single witness left to tell of the act; he 
returned, and deceived Achish by pretending that he had 
been plundering the northern tribes of Israel, or at least 
their friends. So pleased was the king over this evidence 
of David's hostility to his own people, that when he soon 
after started on his victorious campaign against Saul, he took 
him with him as a faithful ally. But the nobles were not 
so easily deceived: they had either heard more than he had, 
or were more suspicious, and refused to trust him, insisting 
that he and his forces should be sent back. Achish was com¬ 
pelled to yield to their demands, and reluctantly told David 
to return, who was thus spared the pain of witnessing the 
battle of Gilboa, in which Saul and Jonathan fell. But a ter¬ 
rible calamity had befallen Ziklag during his absence. The 
Bedouin tribes, allied to those whom he had plundered the 
year before, made a sudden descent upon it, burnt it to the 
ground, and carried off all the women and children, so that 
nothing but smouldering ruins met the gaze ot his men as 
they came back to their homes. Overwhelmed with grief 
and rage, the army mutinied on the spot, and for the time 
being, David not only lost all control over it, but his life was 
in danger. That hitherto trusty band became a turbulent 
mob, whose cries of rage and vengeance filled the air 
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Looking round for some object on which to wreak their 
vengeance, they began to lay the blame on David, and the 
dangerous cry was heard in various quarters, ‘‘Stone him, 
stone him! ” David was in an agony of grief and knew 
not which way to turn. In his distress he sought the Lord, 
who directed him to pursue the enemy, promising him that 
he should recover all the captives and spoils. Informing 
his soldiers of this, their unreasonable passion subsided, 
and they started in eager pursuit of the raiders. It was a 
long and furious chase, and pressed with such vigour and 
determination that two hundred gave out and had to stop 
by the way. At length the enemy was overtaken, and 
unable to resist the fierce onset of David^f^warriors, took to 
flight. For a whole day and night the pursuit and flight 
were kept up,—the track across the desert being marked by 
mangled corpses and abandoned spoil. Passing the women 
and children as they were dropped by the enemy, David 
and his followers drove after the terrified foe, smiting them 
at every step until all were slain, except four hundred, who, 
mounted on swift camels, fled like the wind across the 
desert. Everything was recovered, and much spoil taken. 
Laden with booty, David returned in triumph, and finding 
himself in a condition to repay the inhabitants on whom he 
had lived during his fugitive career, he immediately sent 
presents to them, thus cancelling the long-standing debt. 

Two days after this David received the news of the battle 
of Gilboa, and the death of Saul and Jonathan. Lifting a 
sad and beautiful lamentation over them, he inquired of the 
Lord if he should go back to his country, and receiving a 
favourable answer, he returned, and was crowned publicly. 
Although now an acknowledged king, his sway extended 
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over only a part of the nation. SauFs general-in-chief, 
Abner, who had escaped the terrible slaughter that overtook 
the army at Gilboa, had no idea of giving up his high posi¬ 
tion ; and rallying the troops around Ish-bosheth, a son of 
Saul, he contested David’s right to the throne. A long and 
desolating war followed. For seven years and a half David 
reigned at Hebron, while Joab carried on the war against 
Abner. The latter at length conquered, and Ish-bosheth 
and Abner both being murdered, David reigned with un¬ 
disputed sway over all Israel. 

One fortress, Jebus, situated on an almost inaccessible 
crag, had never yet been captured from the inhabitants of 
the country. TMfe David determined to take and make it 
his capital. Having accomplished his purpose, from that 
time ‘‘ David went on and grew great, and the Lord of 
hosts was with him.*’ Defeating the Philistines who now 
moved against his kingdom, he determined to bring the ark 
of God from its long exile and establish it in his new capital. 
Thwarted in his first attempt by the sudden and awful death 
of Uzza, he, three months after, succeeded in bringing it in 
state to mount Zion. This was one of the most glorious 
days in David’s eventful career. Bands of musicians were 
assembled; the priests were present in their gorgeous 
sacerdotal robes; the warlike tribes in martial array, bearing 
aloft their victorious standard, swelled the procession, and 
with the shout, Arise, O Lord, into thy rest. Thou, and 
the ark of Thy strength,” the magnificent array started with 
the sacred trust for the capital. Overflowing with ddight, 
and carried away by his enthusiasm, David threw off his 
royal robe, and girt only with a linen ephod, with a harp in 
his hand, danced and sung on the way. The singers went 
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before, the bands of music followed after. As they ap¬ 
proached the grim fortress of Jebus, that was in future to be 
Mount Zion, the women with timbrels came forth to meet 
them; and amid the pealing of trumpets, the ark of God, 
borne on men's shoulders, approached the lofty entrances, 
and the shout went up, Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
and be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
shall come in.” From the high towers rolled back, “ Who 
is the King of glory ? ” and like the shout of billows swelled 
up the craggy heights, The Lord, strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of gloiy 
shall come in.” As the echoes of this loud appeal die 
away, a sudden profound silence seems to fall on the mighty 
throng, and from the high cliff floats down in softer, sweeter 
accents, “Who is the King of glory?” and as the deep 
response swells on the air, “ The Lord of hosts. He is the 
King of glory,” the long procession mounts the heights, and 
the ark of God takes up its abode, where, in the next gene¬ 
ration, shall rise the gorgeous temple of Solomon, “ David 
brought up the ark of God, whose name is called by the 
name of ‘ Lord of hosts that dwelleth between the cherubim, 
and he blessed the people in the name of the Lord of hosts.' 
He was on that day the founder not of freedom only, but of 
empire,—not of religion only, but of a Church and common¬ 
wealth.” * 

David, now firmly established in his new capital, extended 
his sway and consolidated his power. He surrounded him¬ 
self with all the regal state of an oriental monarch, into 
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whose presence no one ventured unannounced, and then 
approached with the profoundest reverence. 

ORGANIZES ins ARMY. 

He also perfected the military organization which had 
been begun some time before. All the males capable of 
bearing arms in the kingdom were subject to a levy m 
masse in time of war, and this force was called ‘‘ The Host of 
Israel.” It was divided into twelve divisions, one of which 
was considered on duty each month in the year. For 
some reason David did not imitate the nations with which 
he had been at war by the formation of a cavalry force, 
though he introduced chariots of war. Joab was the 
general-in-chief. He had a grand armour-bearer and ten 
attendants to carry his baggage, and was given the new 
honour hitherto belonging to the king alone, of sounding 
the signal of the onset and retreat by trumpet, and was 
otherwise specially distinguished. David’s body-guard 
was commanded by Benaiah, who was honoured with this 
high position for his deeds of heroism. He had fought two 
princes of Moab; descended alone into a pit, and boldly^ 
attacked a lion which had been driven there by a snow 
storm; and, greater than all, had slain an Egyptian giant 
whose spear was like a tree. But the pride of the army 
was the six hundred “ heroes ” or ‘‘ mighty men ” who had 
stood by him in his long exile in the wilderness. The com¬ 
mander of this force was Abishai, David’s nephew, who was 
called the ‘‘ captain of the heroes.” This gallant band was 
divided into three portions, commanded each by one of the 
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“ heroic three ” who broke through the ranks of the enemy 
to get water for David at Bethlehem. These were sub¬ 
divided again into companies of thirty, at the head of which 
stood the mighty thirty ” who are found worthy of especial 
mention. Their shout as they drove on the foe was like the 
shout of victory; and could the details of their heroic 
achievements have come down to us, like those of warriors 
in profane history, the renowned chieftains of Greece and 
Rome would occupy a secondary place in the military 
annals of former ages. In most of the wars that followed 
the establishment of Jerusalem as the capital, Joab con¬ 
ducted the military movements. Once, however, though 
the reason is not given, David not only led the army 
in person, but actually advanced to single combat with a 
giant, as he did in his youth. This time, however, it was 
not with a sling and a stone, but with his spear and sword, 
as warrior meets warrior. But the enormous bulk of his 
antagonist, and the size of his arms made the combat a 
most uneven one. Still, the great agility of David, by 
which he evaded the powerful blows of his foe, and his 
superior skill in the use of arms, counterbalanced these 
advantages in a great measure, and the fight was a long and 
stubborn one. But from some cause not stated, either 
wearied by long exertion, or from inability to pierce the 
heavy armour of his enemy, or weakened by some lucky 
blow of the giant, he began to show signs of giving out, and 
would soon have fallen there in the sight of both armies, had 
not his nephew, the chief of the gallant six hundred, who 
had keenly watched the progress of the terrific duel, dashed 
in as he saw the king giving way, and closing with his 
mighty antagonist, rained his blows on him so furiously that 
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he fell to the earth. This narrow escape of the king alarmed 
the officers, and they took an oath, saying, “ Thou shalt go 
no more out with us to battle, that thou quench not the 
light of Israel.^' This of course meant single combat, for 
the king was the head of the army, and soon after we find 
him leading it to battle in one of the most memorable 
campaigns of his whole military career. 

Joab conducted the one against the Ammonites \ but in 
the second, carried on against all the united tribes of the 
land, including even those beyond Jordan, gathered in 
one grand death struggle to resist the increasing power of 
David, he placed himself at the head of the army. Meet¬ 
ing the concentrated host of the enemy, he, in two decisive 
battles, annihilated them and took the capital of Damascus, 
and extended his empire to the river Euphrates, Killing 
the horses that composed their vast cavalry force, he re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem, laden with spoil, while a hundred 
chariots of war in long procession attested the greatness of 
his victories. His third campaign was against Edom, that 
stronghold which was hewn out of a rock, a rock city. 
“ Moab is my wash-pot; over Edom will I cast out my 
shoe.” Wlio will bring me into the strong city ? who will 
lead me into Edom ? ” ‘‘ Wilt not thou, O God, go forth 
with our hosts? ” Here he erected a triumphal monument 
to commemorate his great victory. The other campaigns 
which completed the conquest, begun so long before, were 
conducted by Joab, and David at last sat down in peace. 
This long and stormy and bloody career had ended in 
complete victory, so that a life of calm prosperity now 
stretched out before him. God ** had given him his heart’s 
desire, and had not withholden the request of his lips.” 
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Commemorating his success in Psalm xxi., he closes, ‘‘ Be 
Thou exalted, Lord, in Thine own strength; so will we sing 
and praise Thy power.” But ere the last vestige of opposi¬ 
tion disappeared, on the very threshold of this promised 
reign of peace, in the very culmination of his military glory 
and kingly power, came a cloud darker than any that had 
ever closed over him before. lie reached the highest 
•pinnacle of renown only that his fall should be the more 
dearful and crushing. 


DAVIHS FALL. 

Among the thirty ” heroic captains of that gallant 
band of six hundred, was the foreigner Uriah. A hero 
himself, he had married the daughter of one of his brother 
officers, a woman of marvellous beauty, named Bathsheba. 
It would seem from Nathan’s account, that the love which 
the husband and wife bore each other was unusually 
strong and tender. It is evident, too, that Uriah was a 
favourite officer; one who, by his gallant bearing in battle, 
heroic deeds, and unflinching devotion to the king, had won 
his affection and favour, for his house in the city was directly 
underneath the royal palace. In an evil hour, David, 
walking on the roof of his palace, saw this beautiful creature 
bathing on the roof of her own house below him, and 
at once conceived a violent passion for her, which he 
apparently made no effort to control, and to which she 
offered no resistance. When it became evident that the 
illicit love which followed must sooner or later be made 
public, David was alarmed. The crime of adu’tery was, by 
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the Jewish law, punished with death; and David, now 
awakened from his guilty dream to a full sense of the danger 
of his position, saw that something must be done to avert 
the impending public exposure; and so to fix the child that 
was to be born on Uriah, he sent for him from the camp, 
under a false pretext. After he had inquired of him how 
Joab got on with his siege, and of the condition of the army, 
he told him to go home to his wife. But the weather¬ 
beaten, sturdy soldier, dearly as he loved his wife, refused 
to do so. His brave comrades were sleeping in the open 
air, and the ark of God was sheltered only by branches of 
trees, and though absent he determined to sliare their for¬ 
tune, and so slept at the gate of the palace with the king’s 
guard. His brave, loyal heart never dreamed of the motive 
that governed the king, but thought his urgency grew out of 
the royal solicitude for his comfort and pleasure. He was 
in a hurry to get back to the army, where he knew hard 
fighting was soon to be done, and glory won. David, find¬ 
ing that nothing would tempt the brave man to enjoy any 
ease that his comrades in the tented field did not share, 
attempted, under the guise of a feast in his house, to get 
him drunk, so that in the fever and blindness of intoxication 
he would go home. He succeeded in part, and the bold 
soldier went reeling away from the royal table; but still he 
had sense enough left to do what he felt to be a soldier’s 
duty, and slept at the palace gate. 

David was perplexed by this stubbornness : it defeated 
all his plans; and now nothing was left but to get rid of 
him. The gallant Uriah once dead, he knew he could 
cover up the whole transaction, and he therefore sent him 
back to the army bearing a letter to Joab, containing his, 
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death-warrant. The brave, the trusting, the loyal officer 
little dreamed what the contents were of the message he 
bore. Proud in his integrity and devotion to the king, no 
susi^icion crossed his brave, truthful heart. But, alas ! the 
very heroism, loyalty, and fidelity of this gallant soldier were 
to be used to secure his destruction, and thus blacken “ the 
deep damnation of his taking offi'^ Stripped of all disguise, 
and put in plain language, the order of David to Joab 
would read somewhat like this: I know Uriah is too 
brave a soldier and too devoted to my service to turn his 
back on any foe; therefore place him where he will be 
attacked, and then let his comrades flee. He will disdain 
to follow their cowardly example; and though left alone, 
will die on the spot, with his soldier's fame untarnished and 
his loyalty to me unquestioned." 

How Joab felt when he received this message, we can 
only guess. He had shown himself to be unscrupulous 
enough when any obstacle lay in his own path, in the 
murder of Abner; yet, as a brave commander, he must have 
had a strong repugnance to kill, in this dastardly manner, 
one of his most devoted officers. However, the king’s will 
was law to him, and Uriah fell, leading a forlorn hope,— 
the rank and file of which deserted, as they were instructed 
to do, in the critical moment. The undaunted hero, scorning 
to turn his back on the foe,and thinking only of his sovereign 
and the praise he would bestow on him when he heard 
how bravely he died in his behalf, stood all alone, and let 
the enemy rain arrows on him till he sunk to the earth. 
The damning plot had succeeded, and the army had one less 
hero, and David one less unselfish, brave, devoted soldier. 
Joab sent a hypocritical report of the disastrous attack on 
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the city, and told the messenger that bore it to say to the 
king, when he had finished reading it, Uriah, the Hittite, 
is dead.” This last item of news would compensate for the 
apparent blundering assault; and David with consummate 
hypocrisy sent back word to him that it was one of the 
inevitable casualties of war, and not to mind it, but to go 
on and take the city in the regular way. The brave Uriah 
had died ignorant of his wife's dishonour and the king’s 
treachery \ and his death awakened no remorse or shame 
either in her or David’s heart, for she, after the usual out¬ 
ward mourning ceremony was finished, became his wife. 
The dark deed was hushed up and forgotten, and the king 
could once more enjoy his prosperity. He had acted in 
all this like any other Eastern despot of his time,—in fact, 
of all time ; and to human appearance, like them he never 
would be called to account for it in this world. 

A year passed,—a year of pleasure and prosperity,—and a 
child that he loved passionately was born to him, and the 
past seemed all forgotten. But just at this moment, when 
everything looked tranquil and happy, the prophet Nathan 
appears before him and arouses the king’s anger against a 
fancied wrong by the touching story of the ewe lamb. 
AVhen he had succeeded in awakening by this fictitious 
narrative the better nature of David, and obtaining from 
him a just judgment, he turned to him, and said in tones 
that made his pulses stop beating and his conscience awake 
from its long and guilty slupibers, ‘‘Thou art the man.” 
He has fallen. That abyss which yawns by the side of 
lofty genius and strong passion had opened and closed upon 
him. The charm of his great name is broken. But the 
sudden revulsion of feeling shows that his conscience was 
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not dead. Our reverence for David is shaken, but not de¬ 
stroyed. The power of his former character was still there. 
It was overpowered for the time, but was capable of being 
roused again. ^‘The great waterfloods" had burst over 
him, but “ they had not come nigh" to his inmost soul. 
The prophet had, by his opening words, “ Give me a judg¬ 
ment," thrown him back upon his better nature. There was 
still an eye to see and an ear to hear. His indignation 
against the rich man in the parable showed that the moral 
sense was not wholly extinguished. The instant recognition 
of his guilt breaks up the illusion of months: ‘‘ I have 
sinned against the Lord.” The sense of injustice to man 
waxes faint before his sin against God. “ Against Thee, 
Thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy 
sight.” This is the peculiar turn given to his confession 
by the elevation and force of his religious convictions. He 
is worn away by grief; day and night he feels a mighty hand 
heavy upon him; his soul is parched up with the drought of 
an eastern summer. 

But he rises above the present by his passionate hopes 
for the future. His prayers are the simple expression of 
one who loathes sin because he has been acquainted with it; 
who longs to have truth in his innermost self ; to have hands 
thoroughly clean, to make a fresh start in life with a spirit 
free and just and new. This is the true Hebrew Christian 
idea of repentance,—not penance, not remorse, not mere gen¬ 
eral confession of human depravity; not minute confessions 
of minute sins, dragged out by a too scrupulous casuistiy, 
but changes of life and mind. And in this, the crisis of his 
fate, and from the agonies of his grief a doctrine emerges as 
universal and as definite as was wrung out of the like strug- 
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gles of the Apostle Paul. Now, if ever, would have been 
the time, had his religion led him in that direction, to have 
expiated his crime by the sacrifices of tlie Levitical ritual. 
It would seem as if, for a moment, such a solution had 
occurred to him. But he at once rejects it. He remains 
true to the prophetic teaching. He knows that no substitu¬ 
tion of dead victims, however costly, can fill up the gulf 
between himself and God. He knows that it is another and 
higher sacrifice which God approves. “ Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it: Thou delightest not in 
burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
a broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 
And even out of that broken and troubled heart the dawn 
of a better life springs up. ‘‘Be glad in the Lord, O ye 
righteous; and shout for joy all ye that are true of heart.” 

He is not what he was before; but he is far nobler and 
greater than many a just man who never fell or never re¬ 
pented. He is far more closely bound up with the sympa¬ 
thies of mankind than if he had never fallen. We cannot 
wonder that a scruple should have arisen in recording so 
terrible a crime; and accordingly the chronicler throws a 
veil over the whole transaction. But the bolder spirit of ihe 
more prophetic books of Samuel has been justified by the 
enduring results. It has been far better for the world that 
David’s fall and repentance have been given it. No argu¬ 
ment or illustrations could bring out in such glorious light 
God’s abundant mercy. As one closes up the narrative of 
this painful event, he feels, rather than knows, that the 
Higher than the highest is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, and that there is a length and breadth and depth 
and height to the compassion of God that is beyond hu* 

M 
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man comprehension. ‘‘ A breadth that encompasses every 
intelligence and every interest; a depth that reaches the 
lowest state of human degradation and misery; and a height 
that throws floods of glory .on the throne and crown of 
Jehovah.^' 

The hardest heart cannot read the account of the fall of 
Pavid and then read the fifty-first psalm, without feeling 
that one of the greatest and noblest of human natures is 
before him,—one which, though it has sinned deeply, has 
also suffered deeply. Though God forgave him his heinous 
crime, yet it was the beginning of sorrow to David’s house. 
The child he loved so passionately and whose death brings 
out the depth and tenderness of his parental feeling, is taken 
away from him, and the honours and riches of earth turn 
into ashes in his sight, as he mournfully exclaims, I shall 
go to him, but he shall not return to me.’^ Then came the 
crime of Amnon and his murder by Absalom, and the exile 
of the latter from his home. 

REBELLION OF ABSALOM. 

But all this was merely preparatory to the terrible blow 
that soon after fell on his bruised heart. His beautiful son 
Absalom, whom he loved with all the tenderness of his 
noble heart, and whom he had just forgiven for the murder 
of his brother and recalled to his home and affections, rose 
in rebellion against him. The announcement fell like a 
thunder-clap upon him. Reposing in perfect security, with 
only loving thoughts for his boy whom he had taken back to 
his bosom to be the comfort of his old age, he is suddenly 
stunned with the news that this very son is proclaimed king 
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in his stead, and already marching on the capital to dethrone 
and exile, if not murder him. Overwhelmed, crushed by 
the blow, the aged king thinks only of flight, and at once 
flings aside his royal state and leaves Jerusalem in tears. A 
sadder procession was never seen than that which passed, 
over the brook Kedron, and slowly ascended the slope of 
mount Olivet. The king, barefooted, with his head covered, 
and bowed low on his bosom, toiled wearily up the ascent, 
weeping as he went \ while the whole court that accompanied 
him, their heads covered as in deep mourning, loaded the 
air with their loud, heart-breaking lamentations. At first it 
was a confused throng; but at length order was restored, 
and it was organized into an imposing array. The firm 
body-guard took the lead, followed by the regular troops 
that remained faithful to their sovereign; while close around 
their great leader, covering his person, moved grim and 
stern and dark as wrath that gallant six hundred who had 
never yet turned their backs on the foe since they first 
rallied around him in those dark days when he was like a 
hunted deer of the forest. As David’s eye rested on their 
stern array, every one of whom he knew would stand by him 
till death, he saw the heroic Ittai, who was a Philistine and 
an exile from his native land; and with that noble self- 
forgetfulness which even his great calamity could not drive 
from his heart, told him to go back with his fellow-soldiers, 
as it was not proper that he, a stranger and an exile, should 
link his fortunes with one in such a desperate position as he. 
But, a true hero, he scorned to think of his own safety while 
the chieftain for whom he had perilled his life on so many 
a battle-field was in sore distress; and replied, “ As the Lord 
liveth, and as my lord the king liveth, surely in what place 
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my lord the king shall be, whether in death or life, even there 
also will thy servant be.” Touched with his noble self- 
devotion, David accepted his services, and told him to pass 
on. 

From the top of Olivet the king turned a long, last look 
on Jerusalem, and moving down the farther slope took his 
sad way towards the Jordan valley. As the procession 
passed along the side of a deep ravine, Shimei, a Benjamite, 
appeared on a high ridge on the farther side, and began to 
curse him as a man of blood, and in his impotent rage and 
fury picked up stones and threw at him, and in token of 
utter scorn and contempt cast handfuls of dirt towards him. 
The eyes of the brave warriors near the king flashed fire at 
the insult. Each one of the noble six hundred would have 
leaped with delight at the permission to cut down the 
infamous wretch, but their brave leader Abishai felt that the 
vindication of their master belonged to him. He evidently 
waited for the expected permission in silence, until he could 
brook the insult no longer, and then fiercely burst forth, 
‘‘ Why should this dead dog curse my lord the king ? let me 
go over and take off his head.” But David, with his heart 
crushed and humbled in view of his past sins, of which this 
seemed a fit punishment, restrained him, saying sadly, “ Let 
him curse on, for the I.ord hath bidden him.” If my own 
son seeks my life, it is a small matter that this Benjamite 
curses me. He seems bereft of all hope and energy, and to 
care little what becomes of him. The blow is too crushing, 
and he cannot rally from it. That evening the weary pro¬ 
cession reached the banks of Jordan, and there rested. 

In the meantime, Ahithophel, David's former counsellor 
and friend, but now Absalom's, with that sagacity and energy 
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which distinguished him, proposed to take a force that very 
night and overtake the motley and, as he doubted not, the 
demoralized crowd that followed David, before it crossed the 
Jordan, and by a sudden swift blow demolish it and slay the 
king. But Hushai, who had stayed behind as a spy for David, 
with equal sagacity turned the young Absalom from his 
purpose, which if it had been carried out, would, to all human 
appearances, have crushed his father utterly, and put himself 
firmly on the throne. He reminded him of David’s martial 
prowess, and warned him against attacking so renowned a 
warrior when maddened by desperation. He reminded him 
also of the band of heroes with his father, who would rally 
around their great leader to the last man. It would be far 
better, he said, to collect all his forces and proceed in a 
regular campaign against his father. This advice the impe¬ 
rious young rebel to his ruin adopted, when swift messen¬ 
gers were despatched by Hushai to David, informing him of 
Absalom’s decision. Before daylight next morning the king 
was over Jordan, and took refuge in the fortress of Maha- 
naim, where powerful chiefs with their retainers rallied around 
him. 

Months pass away, while Absalom was gathering and 
organizing his forces, preparatory to laying siege to the city 
to which his father had retired. This gave time for David 
to recover from the stunning effects of the sudden calamity 
that had overtaken him, and to survey with calmness the 
position in which he was placed. His crown and throne 
had disappeared in a night, and from the most powerful 
potentate on earth, .he had become a poor, barefooted 
fugitive. But still all was not lost. The heroes who closed 
around him had seen darker days, and plucked victory out 
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of more overwhelming disaster, and were ready to venture 
their lives anew on the battle-field for him. The father was 
broken-hearted, but still the king had a duty to perform for 
the nation over which God had placed him. It required a 
terrible effort to fight against his own son, but his friends 
convinced h jn that, painful as it was, it could not be avoided; 
and rousing himself, he became once more the warrior king 
and prepared for battle. At length, having completed all 
his preparations, Absalom, with a mighty host under Amasa 
as general-in-chief, moved forward, and crossed the Jordan 
to lay siege to the stronghold where his father was. David, 
however, had no idea of submitting to a long siege; and so, 
dividing his force into three grand divisions, placing eacli 
under a renowned leader, he sallied forth to meet it in the 
open field. He resolved at first to lead the troops himself, 
but his officers remonstrated against it, saying that their own 
defeat and death were of little consequence; while he was 
worth a whole host, and therefore should stay behind, and if 
they were beaten, sally out to their relief; for the shout of 
‘‘King David,” would be worth “ten thousand men” to 
restore the lost field. Perhaps this was not the true reason, 
but rather fear that tenderness for his son Absalom might 
check his ardour and arrest the final blow. Their represen¬ 
tations, however prevailed, and he remained behind. 

When the order to march was given, he took his station 
in the gate of the city and saw his brave legions defile past 
him, showing in their lofty bearing the assurance of victory. 
But the usual excitement and eager expectation which he 
felt in the opening of a grand campaign was wanting, and 
he was oppressed with anxious care. As the measured 
tread of the marching thousands echoed along the ground. 
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and the thrilling trumpet-blast rose and fell on the air, his 
heroic heart no longer responded to the warlike call, for he 
seemed to hear the knell of his son’s doom. He knew that 
when Hebrew warrior met Hebrew warrior, it would be no 
slight onset, and before the sun went down it would look on 
one of the bloodiest fields his rays ever shone upon. His 
misguided but brave son he knew would be in the thickest 
of the fight and ever found riding on the perilous edge of 
battle, and that him above all others his fierce chieftains 
would hunt down most eagerly. The thought sickened him, 
and it is pitiful to see how his parental heart throbbed for 
that wayward boy, even while endeavouring to crush the 
unholy revolt of which he was the head. As he saw the 
stern determination in the eyes of his generals, he could 
not refrain from speaking a word for his son, and he 
beckoned them to his side, and said to them,—not like a 
king giving his orders, but rather as one begging a favour, 
—‘‘Deal gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
with Absalom.” Oh how pitiful, how sad the struggle in 
that noble heart between duty and affection ! “ Strike, but 
strike carefully,—win victory, but, oh ! spare my boy.” 
God’s anointed king and the father are fighting a sad 
battle there in the gates of Mahanaim. But the steady 
tramp of the host at length died away in the distance, and 
the anxious father kept his station in the gate, while a 
sentinel above scanned the country beyond to give tidings 
of the courier that should be seen coming from the field of 
battle. How anxiously the hours wore away, and how 
anxiously was David’s ear bent to catch the shout of the 
watchman above him. 
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DEATH OF ABSALOM, 

In the meantime the battle raged far away in the thick 
forest. At length the watchman saw a swift runner bound¬ 
ing over the hills, and soon another behind him, and knew 
each by his roc-like speed, and told the king. “They 
bring good tidings,” he said. The first arrived breathless, 
and had hardly finished his report of the great victory, 
when David broke in, “ Is the young man Absalom safe ?” 
As the courier looked in his anxious face he had not the 
heart to tell him the sad tidings, and he replied evasively, 
that when he left the army he saw a great tumult, but did 
not know what it meant. In a few minutes the second 
courier burst into his presence with the glorious news of 
victory. Him, also, the king cut short with the earnest 
question, “Is the young man Absalom safe?” The answer, 
“ May all thy enemies be like the young man Absalom,” 
fell like a sudden thunderbolt on the heart of the anxious 
father. Forgot was all—the victory—his crown and throne 
for which he had been battling—all sunk into nothingness. 
His boy lay ghastly and pale on the bloody field, and there 
was no room in his heart for rejoicing,—rooih only for 
grief. His strong paternal nature was shaken to its deepest 
foundations; and with the tears streaming down his face, 
he turned to the solitude of his own chamber, exclaiming 
as he went, in tones that pierced every heart, “ O my son, 
Absalom ! my son, my son, Absalom I Would to God I 
had died for thee, O Absalom, my son!” and covering his 
face with his mantle, he wept on, keeping up the sad refrain, 
“ O my son, Absalom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
The wreck of his army and his hopes together would not 
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have moved him so. lie could see nothing but the bleed¬ 
ing corpse of his erring son. The whole world beside was 
blotted out. As the triumphant warriors returned, shouting 
victory, they were met with mournful countenances and 
the low hush of those who told the king's overwhelming 
grief. Checking their joyous acclamations, they stole away 
silently and abashed to their tents, like those who had been 
shamefully beaten and were afraid to look at their monarch. 
Roused at last from his overwhelming sorrow by the appeal 
of Joab, and his bold threat of desertion if he persisted in 
his indifference to his army and kingdom, David took his 
way back to his capital, receiving the submission of his 
enemies in his march. Though the revolt was not im¬ 
mediately subdued, peace was ultimately restored, and 
David reigned over an undivided realm. 

THE CENSUS. 

Yet his life of strange vicissitudes and trials, shaded at 
times with such dark sorrrovvs, was not to close without one 
more great calamity yrhich crushed him to the earth. He 
wished to take a census of the people, and for this purpose 
set on foot a complete survey of the realm and its resources. 
In w^hat lay the terrible crime of this act, we are not told; 
but that it was rash and wicked in the extreme we are 
certain, not only from the fearful punishment that followed 
it, but from the way it was received by the people, and 
from the fact that even Joab, who did not hesitate to com¬ 
mit murder, and carry out any measure of his sovereign, 
boldly opposed this. Before the enumeration was com¬ 
pleted the rebuke from Heaven came, and he was offered 
his choice between three calamities, one of which should 
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be the punishment of his crime: seven years of famine; or 
be at the mercy of his enemies for three months; or to suffer 
for three days from the ravages of pestilence. But David 
had seen his sin, and repented of it, even before the pro¬ 
phet came to him with this message from Heaven; and 
now, thoroughly humbled, said, “ Let us now fall into the 
hand of God, for His mercies are great, and not into the- 
hand of man,”—words which have since been often uttered 
by true believers in the hours of trouble and sorrow. 

In the heat of summer the awful plague broke out, and 
raged with unchecked violence from one extremity of the 
land to the other, sweeping in a single day seventy thousand 
men into the grave. Careering on its dark, relentless course, 
it at length approached the capital. Horrified at the awful 
results of his crime, and overwhelmed at the appalling pros¬ 
pect of the effect of such a deadly plague sweeping through 
the crowded streets of Jerusalem, he cried out in agony, 

Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wickedly; but these 
sheep, what have they done ? let Thine hand, I pray Thee, 
be against me, and against my father’s house.” Death and 
destruction to him and all that belonged to him could be 
easier borne than to see such havoc among the people for 
his crime. The wail that swept through the streets and 
rose in loud clamour over the city was more than he could 
endure, and in the bitterness of his anguish he invoked the 
whole force of the descending blow on himself. God pitied 
his and the people’s sufferings, and stayed the plague. 

But his strange, stormy life was drawing to a close, and 
his last act was to declare Solomon to be his successor, in 
order to prevent a second revolt in his kingdom. Amid 
the turbulence of the contending factions the aged monarch 
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sank to rest But, before he passed away, he collected 
together the materials for a temple to God that he was 
not allowed to build. It was his last work, and a worthy 
termination of his eventful life. 

David having died “ in good old age,’* or, according to 
Josephus, at three score and ten, was buried with great 
pomp by Solomon in the ‘‘ city of David.** 

Thus passed away one of the most remarkable men the 
world has ever produced,—a great warrior, poet, prophet, 
and king. Although all the Psalms are not by him, the 
chief part are; and for depth of feeling, sublimity of thought 
and diction, and pure devotion, they stand, and will stand 
without a rival to the end of time. “ From whatever point 
of view any Church hath contemplated the scheme of its 
doctrines; by whatever name they have thought good to 
designate themselves, and however bitterly opposed to each 
other in Church government and observance of rites, you 
will find them all, by harmonious and universal consent, 
adopting the Psalter as the outward form by which they 
shall express the inward feelings of the Christian life.** 
They were sung at the passover by the Jews; sung by 
Christ and His disciples when He instituted the Lord’s 
' Supper; sung by the early Christians in all their meetings. 
Nay, even the barbarous Abyssinians “ sing them at every 
funeral.” They have been chanted by distinguished saints 
of every age on their death-beds; by martyrs, amid the 
enveloping flames of persecution. They have been sung 
in the clamour of battle, and blended in with the shout of 
victory; and to-day, though changed in mere outward form, 
are sung in every church of Christendom. 

‘‘His harp was full of strings, and every angel of joy 
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and of sorrow swept over the chords as he passed; for the 
hearts of a hundred men strove and struggled together in 
the narrow continent of his single heart.” Says Hooker; 
“What is there necessary for man to know which the 
Psalms are not able to teach ? . . . Heroical magna¬ 

nimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, exact wisdom, 
repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the mysteries of 
God, the sufferings of Christ, the terrors of wrath, the 
comforts of grace, the works of Providence over this world, 
and the promised joys of the world to come, all good to be 
either known, or done, or had, this one celestial fountain 
yieldeth!” Says a Catholic archbishop: “He only who 
knows the number of the waves of the ocean, and the 
abundance of tears in human eyes; He who sees the sighs 
of the heart before they are uttered, and who hears them 
still when hushed into silence,—He alone can tell how 
many holy emotions, how many heavenly vibrations have 
been produced, and will ever be produced in the souls of 
men, by the reverberations of these marvellous strains of 
those predestinated hymns, read, meditated, sung, in every 
hour of day and night, in every winding of this vale of 
tears. The Psalter of David is like a mystic harp, hung in 
the walls of the true Zion. Under the breath of the Spirit 
of God, it sends forth its infinite varieties of devotion, 
which, rolling on from echo to echo, from soul to soul, 
awake in each a separate note, mingling in that one pro¬ 
longed voice of thankfulness, penitence, and prayer.” 

Simply as a man, aside from his religious character, 
David stands out from the rude age in which he lived, like 
a form of light against a background of darkness. With the 
courage and personal bravery of the most fearless warrior 
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of that barbarous age, were united the gentleness, sweet 
compassion, and tender, devoted friendship and moral 
culture of the highest civilization. A king, invested with 
the despotic power of an unscrupulous Oriental monarch, 
he yet loved his people as a sovereign never loved before, 
and inspired in turn a passionate loyalty which wears the 
air of romance. The same tenderness of nature was ex- 
Jiibited in the depth and strength of his parental affection, 
so that whether viewed as friend, sovereign, or father, he is 
the same noble, true-hearted man. But to the splendour of 
his achievements as a warrior, and his great moral qualities 
as exhibited in liis various relations of life, was added a 
mental capacity unequalled, and a genius that has no rival. 
The first statesman of the century to which he belonged, 
he became the head of a new civilization, the founder of a 
new social life, and, by his mere personal influence, re¬ 
modelled the nation over which he ruled. With all that 
depth of passion ever joined to lofty genius and a poetic 
nature, he fell,—but fell to rise again, a wiser and better 
man. But when we leave these natural gifts and qualities, 
and behold his religious feelings and emotions; listen to his 
noble words and the great principles he enunciates; hear 
him speak for God, sending his voice down through the 
ages, till his wonderful harp seems to be leading the song 
®f the angels hovering over the Babe of Bethlehem, he 
oecomes too great for human analysis—too sacred for 
human praise; and we can only look with wonder and 
admiration on the man “after God’s own heart.” His 
own matchless hymns will sound his praise through all 
time; while sweeter than all will be the joy and peace of 
hearts without number that bless his name for the words 
of trust and love and faith he has spoken. 



ELIJAH. 

Solomon’s long and peaceful reign produced no heroic 
characters that have come down to us, but stormy times 
succeeded his death. Ten tribes revolted from his son 
and made Jeroboam king, and the tocsin of war once more 
sounded through the land. Jeroboam set up idolatry and 
transferred the capital to the hill of Samaria. Ahab, his 
son, when he mounted the throne, found here a palace, not 
only magnificent in appearance, but strong in both natural 
and artificial defences. With vast wealth at his disposal 
he erected other cities, rebuilt Jericho right in the face of 
the curse of Joshua, and raised a new and gorgeous pile of 
buildings for his palace at Jezreel, one of which was a 
** house of ivory.” Not content with the numerous wives 
that he took from his own people, he chose a Canaanite 
woman of the race accursed of God, named Jezebel. Bold, 
licentious, unscrupulous, and fierce, she ruled Ahab, and 
became in fact the controlling power in the kingdom, and, 
reckless of the opinion of her subjects, allowed her name to 
become a hissing and by-word in the land. Overthrowing 
what little remained of the true worship of God, she es¬ 
tablished in its place the idolatrous worship of the Pheni- 
cians. Four hundred priests of Ashteroth she supported at 
Jezreel at her own table, while on the hill of Samaria she 
built an immense sanctuary to Baal, in which four hundred 
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and fifty prophets assembled. Her unholy zeal in the false 
religion still unsatisfied, she commenced a persecution of 
the scattered remnant of those who still clung to the worship 
of their fathers. When and how it began we are not tolA^ 
In a sort of parenthesis it is stated that she hunted down 
the prophets of the Lord, and killed them, one after an¬ 
other, or drove them to seek refuge in dens and caves. 
A hundred were hidden in two caves by a member of her 
court, Obadiah. Every vestige of the worship of the true 
God was swept from the kingdom. No pity moved her 
heart, no scruples of conscience interfered with her bloody 
massacres, no womanly feelings stood in the way of her 
barbaric cruelty, and no fear of Divine vengeance disturbed 
her security. God was banished from the land. She had 
done her work thoroughly, her triumph was complete, and 
the nation, to all appearance, irrevocably gone over to 
heathenism. Shining in Oriental splendour, rioting in un¬ 
bridled licentiousness, she seems to have entirely subdued 
the weaker spirit of Ahab, till he became only the minister 
of her pleasures, the agent of her will. The sweet songs of 
David were heard no more, the smoke of the true sacrifice 
no longer arose from altars consecrated to God. Baal was 
God; and night,—moral night—settled dark and rayless on 
the nation. In the midst of this chaotic, disastrous state of 
affairs, Elijah suddenly, without warning, steps forth on the 
scene. Apparently without father or mother, or antecedent 
history, he stands before us as unexpectedly as if dropped 
from the skies. We are not told where he came from, 
except that he was one ** of the inhabitants of Gilead that 
lay beyond the Jordan. No hint is given of where he had 
been during the bitter persecution before which priest and 
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prophet had disappeared. Wild and shaggy, covered with 
a coarse mantle of hair, yet with a majestic mien, he ap¬ 
pears unannounced before the king, and the first words he 
utters are a curse on the land : “As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be rain or dew in the land 
for three years.” He as suddenly disappears from the 
royal presence, and we next see him living a solitary hermit- 
life beside a brook, fed by the ravens. The brook drying 
up before the drought he had predicted, he leaves the 
lonely retired spot, and is brought to view again at the gate 
of a city, talking with a poor widow. The whole land 
swarms with pursuers that Jezebel has sent in search of 
him j nay, she has scoured the bordering nations in her 
fierce determination to have his head. As they had never 
looked along the remote and sheltered little brook that in 
the depths of the wilderness flowed into Jordan, so now 
they passed by the dilapidated humble dwelling of the poor 
widow. 

Day after day her cruse of oil and her nearly empty 
barrel of meal remained the same. Raising her dead son 
to life, in reward for her care and concealment of him, he 
again goes forth into the country. How long he remained 
with her is not stated, nor where he passed the whole three 
years of drought and famine, until he appeared before Ahab 
again. As he passed on through Samaria, what a mournful 
spectacle met his gaze I The streams were dried up, the 
fields were parched and barren, a brazen sky hung hot and 
pitiless above the land, and all was gloomy and desolate. 
“Hushed were the notes of the shepherd’s pipe and the 
bleating of the flocks. The sickles hung rusting on the 
closed granary doors; a hundred skeleton forms flitted with 
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glazed eyes across his path; the vintage shoutings had 
ceased; the fig-tree no longer blossomed; there was nc 
fruit in the vine \ the labour of the olive had failed; the 
fields yielded no meat.” That strange shaggy form passes 
on unmolested, until at length it encounters Obadiah, 
Ahab^s minister of state, and says to the astonished man, 
‘‘ Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here.” Afraid at first 
to obey him, lest the king should come only to find Elijah 
gone, and vent his anger and disappointment on him, he at 
length is reassured, and bears the message to the king. 
Three years the latter has searched in vain for this man, 
who now voluntarily delivers himself up. 

No stronger evidence could be given of the power that 
Elijah had acquired over Ahab, the first time he appeared 
in his presence, than the fact that the proud monarch, 
instead of despatching an armed force to ^ize him, came 
himself to the place where the prophet awaited him. His 
f^rst salutation showed that he was trembling between the 
desire to assert his royal prerogative, and mortal fear of 
this coarse-clad, unarmed fugitive that he had hunted with 
such remorseless fury; Art thou he that troublest Israel?” 
he exclaims. In tones that made the monarch tremble, 
came back, I have not troubled Israel, but thou and thy 
father’s house.” Bending his stern glance on him, as he 
stood there in all the pomp of royalty, and with a majesty 
of mien and tone that asserted his superiority, he commands 
him to call together his four hundred and fifty prophets, and 
meet him—^left alone—alone of all the prophets of the 
Lord, and test publicly whether their God or his is the true 
one. ' Ahab did as he was bidden, and assembled the 
prophets of Baal. 


N 
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ANSWERED BY FIRE. 

The place of meeting, mount Carmel, the characters that 
figured in it, and the object for which they had come to¬ 
gether, made this one of the most remarkable assemblies 
that ever lyet on earth. It was a bright unclouded morn¬ 
ing, and from the lofty summit of the mountain an en¬ 
chanting prospect spread out to view. On one side stretched 
away the blue Mediterranean, tranquil as the sky bending 
above it. At its base, on the other side, lay the beautiful 
valley of Megiddo, witfi a silver stream winding through it; 
while beyond it arose the resplendent city of Jezreel, with 
the royal palace embosomed in trees; and, further still, 
spread away the great plain of Esdraelon. From this lofty 
summit could be seen the greatest battle-fields of Israel,— 
where the stars fought in their courses against Sisera, and 
the shout of Gideon shook the midnight air, and where 
Deborah’s song of triumph arose. 

There now were gathered on one side the four hundred 
andffifty prophets of Baal, resplendent in their priestly robes, 
and backed by a dense crowd of people, awaiting in breath¬ 
less silence the coming contest, on which hung issues as 
mighty as ever had been staked on the battle-fields in 
sight. On the other, stood a single man with long shaggy 
hair flowing over his shoulders; a coarse mantle fastened 
around him by a leather strap; his face stem and solemn, 
and his eye burning with fire caught from on high. The 
hour, the scene, the characters present, the great stake 
at issue, were such as to fill every heart with the most 
intense interest. The four hundred and fifty prophets of 
Baal built their altar, laid their slaughtered bullocks upon 
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it, and, circling round him in solemn procession, began 
their wild incantations, and lifted up their eyes and raised 
their hands towards heaven for the descending fire. The 
hill-top rang with their fanatical cries and passionate inr 
vocations, but the tranquil heavens bent calmly above them 
as ever, and the unwearied sun kept on his accustomed 
course. Apart from all, wrapped in his shaggy mantle, 
Elijah stood, a silent spectator of the wild exciting scene. 
Once, and once only did he break his scornful silence. 
At noon, when the fiery rays of the mid-day sun made the 
waiting sacrifice smoke, and when, if ever, fire should come 
down, and the priests in their frenzy leaped on the altar, 
and gashed themselves with knives till their blood mingled 
with that of the slaughtered bullock, his long-restrained 
indignation and contempt burst forth, and in words that cut 
keener than their own knives, he exclaimed, “ Call louder; 
perhaps your god is asleep, or on a journey, or hunting; cry 
louder,—he is a god V* With increased rage and fury they 
shouted to their god, till at length, as the descending sun 
stooped to the distant sea, and the cool air of evening began 
to creep up the heights, they, exhausted and discouraged, 
gave up the mad attempt, and silence once more settled on 
the hill. 

All day long the people had looked on, silent spectators 
of this frenzied scene, and now at last turned expectant to 
Elijah. He had stood apart and alone, a strange, wild 
figure, in contrast with all the splendour and display of those 
prophets of the king. But now he called the people to him, 
and with his own hands repaired the altar of the Lord that 
had been broken down by Jezebel’s orders, and laid his 
bullock upon it. Knowing that the false prophets would 
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accuse him of fraud, if possible, he bade the people pour 
water over the sacrifice, and keep pouring until it flowed in 
a broad stream around the altar, and filled the trench. Then, 
as the lengthening shadows of die departing day proclaimed 
the hour of the evening sacrifice, Elijah approached the 
drenched altar, while prophets and people looked on in 
breathless expectation. No loud or startling cry broke the 
stillness, or disturbed the solemnity of the scene as he knelt 
before it \ but instead there rose on the hushed and listening 
air, in deep and solemn tones that thrilled the heavens, O 
Lord I hear me, that this people may know that Thou art 
God”; and suddenly, down from the blue dome above, there 
leaped a blinding flash of lightning, and darted its tongue of 
flame deep into the bleeding sacrifice that curled into crisp 
before its power. In an instant the water smoked around 
the sacrifice, the drenched wood leaped into flames, and 
burned with an intensity that consumed the very stones and 
water. To make the miracle the more complete, the pile of 
wood did not first take fire and then consume the sacrifice. 
Art and fraud, notwithstanding the barrels of water that had 
been poured over the altar, might have kindled this through 
some previous subtle preparation; but the fresh and still 
bleeding flesh first took fire, and burned like tinder upon 
the wood that remained unignited. At last, when everything 
else was reduced to ashes, the stones took fire, and then the 
dirt thrown out of the trench blazed up; and last of all, the 
water disappeared in the flames. 

The prophets of Baal were ready to deny the miracle that 
would overthrow their god and prove them liars; but this 
fearful effect of the fire, so utterly at variance with its own 
laws, awed every one. They were speechless before this 
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evidence of the finger of God; while the people with one 
impulse fell flat on their faces in sudden terror, and then, 
like the swelling murmur of the sea, there rose over the 
mountain-top, the solemn iind ever-deepening cry, ‘‘ The 
Lord He is God! the Lord He is God! ” The inspired 
prophet gazed a moment in silence on the prostrate throng, 
and on the terrified deceivers of the people. Before, he was 
alone, all alone; now the people were with him, and ho 
shouted “ Seize the prophets of Baal: let not one of them 
escape ! ” Arising as one man, the people rushed pn them 
in wild fury and bore them like a torrent down the moun¬ 
tain sides. A few hours before they looked upon them with 
awe and reverence, — now they thirsted for their blood, 
Elijah leading the way, they chased them to the banks of 
the brook Kishon, and there Elijah, acting as God^s minister 
of justice, slew them. Ahab was present during this mo¬ 
mentous trial, and, overwhelmed at God^s sudden interference 
in behalf of Elijah, did not attempt to rescue his prophets; 
but borne along with the multitude that in their sudden 
revulsion of feeling cared no longer for earthly monarchs, 
stood speechless by and saw the fearful slaughter. Elijah 
was king now, and the proud monarch trembled before 
him. 

THE STORM. 

Scarcely was the work of death finished, when Elijah cried, 
“Up, Ahab, and eat, for there is sound of abundance of 
rain.” Back to the top of Carmel, around which the twilight 
still lingered, they made their way. Ahab remained alone; 
while Elijah took his servant, and withdrew to that part of 
the elevation which overlooked the Mediterranean Sea, and 
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bowed his head between his knees. His servant mounted to 
a higher point, from which the blue waters swept away on 
the view till sky and sea met, and watched. Not a cloud 
was on the sky, not a ripple on the deep. The far-off 
horizon stretched in orange and gold along the dark water¬ 
line, and heavenly night was coming down on the waiting 
V world. Seven tifties the watcher came to the bowed and 
silent prophet, still at prayer, with the tidings that nothing 
was to be seen. The bending sky and slumbering sea re¬ 
mained. the same. At last he reported a little cloud like 
a man's hand ” on the far-off horizon. Roused into sudden 
life, Elijah cried, “ Tell Ahab to get ready his chariot and 
hasten down the mountain, lest the rain stop him.” He had 
no time to wait or question if he would get over the Kishon 
that flowed between him and his palace at Jezreel, before it 
swelled into a roaring torrent; for already dark and angry 
clouds were sweeping across' the troubled heavens. Day 
had suddenly turned into night, ribbed with the blinding 
flashes of lightning j the sea rose in its fury and lashed the 
trembling shore, while the plain below was wrapped from 
view by the driving rain. Amid the gloom and tempest 
AhaVs chariot whirled across the valley, but swifter than the 
flying steeds Elijah flew along the road, his mantle wrapped 
around his loins and his long locks streaming in the blast; 
for Elijah girded up his loins and ran before Ahab to the 
entrance of Jezreel.” In the morning he had confronted 
the king as his superior,—showed no recognition of his 
authority,—^paid no regard to his high position. Though a 
crowned king, he was a criminal in his sight, and he treated 
him as one. But Ahab had promised to abide by the test 
that had decided that Baal was to be overthrown, and had 
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seen his four hundred prophets slain without attempting to 
interfere, and Elijah could not doubt he would at once 
restore the worship of the true God. He therefore changed 
his attitude, and became the loyal subject, and ran like a 
swift courier before the royal chariot. 

What a day that had been to Abab, and what conflicting, 
tumultuous thoughts must have filled his bosom as he lay 
that night and listened to the storm beating around his 
palace ! With the morning light, awed and subdued by 
what he had witnessed, he endeavoured to bring his wife to 
consent to his carrying out his agreement with Elijah,—he 
related to her the fearful scene on mount Carmel, the 
slaying of the prophets, and the sudden rain, with ‘‘ all that 
Elijah had done.” But she, instead of sharing his wavering 
spirit, thought only of the slaughter of the prophets, and, 
filled with rage, could not wait to execute her vengeance, 
but sent word to Elijah that, by that time to-morrow, he 
would share their fate. 

The sudden change that now came over Elijah, at first 
sight seems inexplicable. The day before, he had stood all 
alone before the king and the four hundred and fifty 
prophets of Baal and the assembled thousands of Israel, 
undismayed, and faced them and death together. Now, 
filled with fear, he flies for his life from the wrath of a single 
woman. Reaching the rival kingdom of Judah, he did not 
feel safe even there, and leaving his faithful servant at 
Beersheba, “plunged into the desert,” and wandered on 
until, exhausted and discouraged, he reached a solitary 
shrub and lay down under it to die,—nay, prayed for death. 
The cause of this sudden passage from unparalleled boldness 
to abject fear is not explained. Still it is shadowed forth in 
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the sacred narrative. Trusting in God, he had confronted 
the king and demanded a test trial between himself and the 
prophets of Baal. He had triumphed; and the people, 
brought back to their allegiance, had declared that Elijah^s 
God was the true God, and helped him slay the false 
prophets. On the top of this, after three years of drought, 
the rain had come, and, to all human appearance, the work 
was done,—the true worship would be restored, and he be 
regarded as the prophet of the Lord. Instead of this, 
however, nothing had been accomplished, except to remove 
the judgment and impart joy to the king and people by 
covering tlie land once more with verdure and bloom. So 
far as the object which Elijah had in view, the whole thing 
had apparently been a dead failure. The imperious will and 
tyrannical power of Jezebel had rendered the answer by fire 
worthless, and the awful tragedy that followed it of no 
benefit to the cause of true religion. The revolution which 
he had inaugurated with such success was suddenly quelled. 
Ruling the people with a rod of iron, Jezebel, by her bold 
and determined action quenched the revolt with a blow, 
and the astonished prophet found himself just as much alone 
as before. There was not a man to stand by him when the 
message from the queen reached him, except his faithful 
servant. Just as much fugitive as before, he fled from the 
land. The people, instead of gathering around the prophet 
as they did on mount Carmel, ready to obey his commands, 
refused to protect him, and saw him, without a movement 
of resistance, take his departure. Elijah, if he was a 
prophet, was human, and it is no wonder that he felt 
discouraged,—nay, complaining. Why should he attempt 
anything more, when such a beginning had ended so disas* 
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trously ? His zeal for God had been wasted, his boldness 
for the truth a failure, and his hopes of rescuing Israel from 
idolatry were destroyed, and, a fugitive in the trackless 
desert, without bread or water, he exclaimed, in the bitter¬ 
ness of his heart, Let me die, for I am no better than my 
fathers.” That God felt that He had subjected His faithful 
servant to a sore trial, and pitied his distress, is evident 
from the fact that, instead of rebuking him. He sent His 
angel ta touch him. “ Arise,” said the heavenly messenger, 
“and eat”; and lo! water and bread stood by his side. 
But even this friendly interposition did not remote his dis¬ 
content, or arouse him from the deep despondency into 
which he had sunk, for as soon as he had eaten and drunk, 
he lay down again. Touched anew by the invisible fingers, he 
rose, ate again, and then all alone started across the desert 
for mount Horeb, nearly two hundred miles distant. Day 
after day, and week after week, like a black speck on the 
vast and sterile plain, he wandered on till, at the end of 
forty days, the naked top of Horeb rose before him. Weary 
and worn, he crept into a solitary cave and lay down to 
rest. All alone in that savage solitude, with no sound to 
break the solemn stillness, what thoughts and emotions 
must have filled his heart. Had he abandoned all hope for 
Israel, and in desperate mood resolved to turn hermit for 
ever, and shut himself from the hateful face of men ? . He is 
out of place in that lonely retreat; and we are not surprised 
to hear a voice breaking through the solitude, “ What doest 
thou here, Elijah P ” His long journey has not healed his 
lacerated feelings, and his answer is that of complaint,—that 
the prophets of God are killed, and he alone is left, and 
they seek his life. Bidden to go to the door of his cave. 
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that rough form, clad in its shaggy mantle, comes forth and 
stands relieved against the dark background; while there pass 
before him those manifestations of power and mercy that 
invest him with such awful sublimity. 

** On Horeb’s rock the prophet stood— 

The Lord before him passed; 

A hurricane in angry mood, 

Swept by him strong and fast; 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were shivered in its course,— 

God was not in the blast; 

’Twas but the whirlwind of His breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck, and death.'* 

The uproar and tumult ceased, when the sheeted lightning 
fell on the mountain and rolled a fiery tide adown its slopes; 
but God was not in the fire. 

“It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came, muffling up the sun ; 

When through the mountain, deep and loud, 

An earthquake thundered on; 

The frighted eagle sprang in air. 

The wolf ran howling from his lair,— 

God was not in the storm ; 

*Twas but the rolling of His car, 

The trampling of His steeds from far.” 

Amid all these fearful exhibitions of God’s power the 
prophet had stood uncovered, grand and awful as the storm. 
But at length ‘‘a still, small voice” stole on his ear, and 
then he wrapped his face in his mantle and listened as it 

rose— 

. . . “so shrill and clear, that all 

In heaven and earth might hear; 

It spoke of peace, it spoke of love. 

It spoke as angels speak above ; 

And God was in the voice.** 
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And then again that voice fell from Heaven, What doest 
thou here, Elijah and the same answer as at the first re- 
. turned; “ I have been very jealous for the Lord of hosts \ 
because the children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, 
thrown down Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with the 
sword; and I,—I only, am left; and they seek my life to 
take it away.” ** Go, return on thy way to the wilderness 
of Damascus,” is the reply, “ and anoint two kings and a 
prophet; and him that escapeth the sword of Hazael shall 
Jehu slay; and him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu 
shall Elisha slay.” God has not forgotten His threatenings 
or His promises. Three swords successively are to be drawn 
against the wicked family of Ahab and his prophets, till they 
disappear in blood. Then follows the marvellous, cheering 
tidings that there are seven thousand left who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. 

The year now rolls away, crowded with mighty events, yet 
Elijah has disappeared, and only once do we get a glimpse 
of him. A man with a team of oxen is ploughing in the field, 
when Elijah draws near, and throwing his mantle over his 
shoulders, passes along without saying a word. This farmer 
is Elisha, who at once leaves his field,—called, he instantly 
knows, to a higher mission than tilling the land. 

Mighty armies are gathered; the land shakes with the 
preparation of arms; fierce battles are fought, and Ahab, 
twice a victor, rejoices in his power. Instead of the fearful 
retribution foretold, overtaking him, honours cluster thick 
upon his head, and he never seemed so firmly established 
on his throne. But amid all his rejoicings and triumphal 
processions Elijah is not seen. Lost to view, he, in some 
retired spot, is waiting God's time. The year passes away, 
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a new one comes in, but the seven thousand true men that 
God has told Elijah He had reserved to Himself in Israel, do 
not appear. Baal is God, and the people shout his praises. 
Elijah is forgotten; mount Carmel and the three years' 
famine are remembered no more. Jezebel's triumph is as 
complete, apparently, as though Elijah had been slain. But 
human impatience and hurry do not belong to God, and He 
selects His own time and way for adjusting the wrongs of 
earth and vindicating His honour. 

NABOTirS VINEYARD. 

On the slopes of Jezreel there was a beautiful plat of 
ground, near the king’s palace, which he wished to attach to 
his own grounds and adorn with choice flowers and shrubs. 
It is necessary to complete the surroundings of his magni¬ 
ficent palace, and he proposes to the owner Naboth to pur¬ 
chase it of him. But from some cause it is held sacred by 
the family, and he refuses to sell it. Like a spoiled child, 
the weak king pines for it until he becomes sick. His’., 
unscrupulous wife learning the cause of his unhappiness, 
rebukes his folly and weakness, and promises to obtain it 
for him. U nder a false accusation, and by suborning wit¬ 
nesses, she gets Naboth, a prominent citizen, condemned for 
treason. He is dragged without the city and stoned to 
death with his whole family of sons. The property thus 
becomes confiscated, and Jezebel tells the king that Naboth 
is dead and the field is his. Elated with joy, Ahab goes 
down in state to take possession of it. It is deserted and 
silent, for the owner is dead; but the grassy plats are green, 
and the clustering vines rich with the promise of fruit. In 
kingly pride and pomp, followed by his attendants, he enters 
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the inclosure and surveys with delight his new possession. 
The dead can make no remonstrance; treason clears away 
all title, and he is already planning the improvements and 
decorations that will make it fit to become apart of the 
royal grounds. The perfumed air stirs softly the fresh leaves 
that quiver in the sunlight, and the trees make grateful 
shadows on every side. With heart free from anxiety he is 
strolling along the sheltered, silent walks, when suddenly an 
apparition obstructs the path. A solitary figure, with snowy 
beard and long waving locks, and a hairy mantle over his 
shoulders, stands silent and unawed before him. He saw it 
last on mount Carmel, and though more than a year has 
sped since then, he knows it at a glance, and a deadly chill 
strikes to his heart. What a picture they present in that 
quiet garden ! On the one side stands the king in his royal 
apparel, and behind him his gorgeously-attired retinue; on 
the other, that silent, solitary, coarse-clad figure. Had a 
thunderbolt fallen from the sky the king could not have 
been more astonished. But recovering himself he was the 
first to speak, but not in the haughty tone of a powerful 
monarch. His eye fell abashed before that of the stern 
prophet, and he said in a half-complaining, half-deprecating 
tone, ‘‘Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” I have 
found thee ! ” replied this angel of his doom, in tones that 
sent the blood back on his heart. What horror must have 
seized him as the fearful message fell on his ear : “ In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine There was something more than 
death in this threatened judgment. To die and be buried 
in royal state might be borne; but what mysterious fate 
awaited him if dogs were to lick up his kingly blood ? 
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With the delivery of this message the sleeping conscience' 
of the king awoke, and he rent his clothes, put on sackcloth, 
and fasted. The curtain then drops on the scene, and the 
king and prophet part to meet no more. We are not told 
what Ahab did with the vineyard, but we know it remained 
as a perpetual reminder of his doom. He had thought to 
feast his eyes and delight his heart on its beauties, but he 
found it to be a silent spectre, pointing its skinny finger for 
ever toward him. Sincere repentance delayed the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence of Heaven for three years; but it came 
at last, and dogs licked his blood, that, dripping through the 
chariot, fell to the ground, while they feasted on JezebeFs 
flesh. 

Forgetful of his father’s and mother’s doom, his son that 
succeeded him (Ahaziah) continued to follow Baal. But 
one day meeting with a dangerous fall, he sent to inquire of 
the false prophets if he should recover; but the messengers 
met Elijah on their way, who rebuked their master’s idolatry 
and foretold his certain death. They at once turned back 
with the fatal message. The startled king inquired what 
kind of a man had dared to send him such a message; they 
replied, “ He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins.” Whether he had ever seen him 
during his father’s life, or whether that father had described 
his appearance, at all events that wild-looking, hairy man, 
with his shaggy mantle and leather girdle was a picture that 
had become familiar to him; and he said at once, “ It is 
Elijah the Tishbite.” Ahaziah could not have been ignorant 
of the fearful part he had played in his father’s history, and 
it seems strange that he had not learned to fear this mys- 
t^us man armed with such supernatural power. He 
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must have known of his mother's long and fruitless attempt 
to capture him,—the prediction of her tragical death, and 
the miraculous interposition of God in his behalf; and yet, 
impelled by some strange madness, instead of trembling at 
the prediction of his certain death, he sent a troop of fifty 
men to capture him. They found him sitting solitary and 
alone on mount Carmel. It was a spot sacred to him, for 
there God had set His seal upon him in the sight of all the 
people. As he sat wrapped in solemn meditation, he saw 
the soldiers winding through the valley below—their lances’ 
points glittering in the sunlight—on their way to take’him 
prisoner. Although he knew from whom they come and 
what they wanted, he took no steps to escape. Serene and 
composed, he sat unmoved and awaited their approach. 
As they drew near, the captain called to him and said. 
Thou man of God, the king has said. Come down.” Years 
before, at his request, fire had descended on that very 
mountain and consumed his sacrifice; so now at his bidding 
a flash of lightning leaped from the sky and stretched the 
whole fifty in a ghastly row on the earth. Unappalled by 
this terrific judgment, the sick king sent another company 
of fifty, who shared the same fate. The desperate and en¬ 
raged monarch, determined on revenge, sent a third conv 
pany. But the terrified leader, instead of delivering the 
monarch’s message, prayed that his life might be spared. 
With him, the prophet, at God’s bidding, descended the hill 
and presented himself before the king. Delivering his fatal 
message, “ Thou shalt surely die,” he suddenly disappears, 
and we never see him again until he is on his last journey. 
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THE CHARIOT OF FIRE. 

Informed at length by God that his work on earth was 
done, that before the sun should finish his course he should 
see the last of earth, he turned his footsteps toward his own 
country, Gilead. ^K life so eventful and wondrous was not 
to have a common ending. A fugitive and wanderer all his 
days, he was to have a chariot and horses of fire in the last 
stage of his mortal journey. Elisha alone was with him 
when he started from Gilgal. To spare the feelings of his 
younger companion, he urged him to stay behind, as the 
Lord had called him to Jericho. But he, too, in some 
mysterious manner had been made acquainted with the 
near approach of the death of his master; and though he 
made no mention of it, he said, ^^As the Lord liveth and my 
soul liveth I will not leave thee."' There is something 
touching in this apparent aversion of both to*speak of what 
was uppermost in their minds. Elijah could hardly have 
believed that Elisha was deceived when he again and again'v 
asked him to stay where he was, because the Lord had 
called him to another place; nor did Elisha suppose that 
Elijah was ignorant of his motive in declaring so emphati¬ 
cally that he would not leave him. At Gilgal, Jericho, and 
Jordan, the same thing was repeated, with the same result, 
and the two moved on in solemn silence over the country 
together. At Bethel and Jericho the students in the 
prophetic school had been informed in some unknown way 
that their instructor was about to be taken from them. 
For the last few years Elijah had evidently been employed 
in founding schools for prophets and teaching in them; and 
Ipuips in his last address he bad told his pupils that they 
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would never see him again until they beheld him on his way 
to Gilead to take his final departure from earth; and hence, 
as that well-known form wrapped in its mantle was seen 
approaching, they came out and gazed upon it. Filled with 
awe and reverential fear, they dared not speak to him, but 
watched him in silence as he passed aloi%. As the stately 
figure disappeared down the highway, they said to Elisha 
apart, “ Knowest thou that the Lord will take away thy 
master from thy head to-day ? ” There is a touch of im¬ 
patience in his tone as he repeats, ** Yes, I know it; hol(^ 
your peace.” It was hard enough to bear the calamity 
without being reminded of it. ' 

The whole history of Elijah is made up of a succession of 
gi*eat striking pictures, even to the last. We see the shaggy, 
white-haired man, wrapped in solemn thought, moving on foot 
through the country, followed by Elisha ; while the students 
of the schools of the prophets leave their rooms, and gather 
at the doors and gaze in wonder after them till lost in the 
distance. The next moment the figure is standing beside 
the Jordan, whose waters are rolling strong and steady to 
the sea. Surveying the stream in silence, he takes off his 
rough mantle, and rolling it together smites the water with 
it, and lo! the flood stops in its seaward course, and, 
dividing from shore to shore, leaves a dry path, into which 
the prophet descends and „ crosses to the farther side. 
Pausing here, with Pisgah fil'view, he turns to Elisha, and 
says, “ Ask what I shall do for thee before I am taken away 
from thee.” “ Let a double portion of thy spirit rest upon 
me,” was the reply of the devoted follower. “ Thou hast 
asked a hard thing,” said Elijah; but added, if he saw him 
when he took his departure it should be so. And 
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Elisha no longer followed his master but walked by his side, 
for “ still as they went on they talked.” Wonderful conver¬ 
sation—words that we wish had been handed down. While 
they were still going on and talking, the sky grew dark; 
angry clouds flew wildly athwart the murky heavens; the air 
was filled with flying fragments; and a “ whirlwind,” a hurri¬ 
cane roared by. In the midst of this awful commotion of 
nature a chariot and horses of fire were seen cleaving the 
tempest. Right between the two the burning wheels stayed, 
and, dazzled by the brightness, Elisha saw no more of his 
master. But as the chariot swiftly mounted the heavens 
he beheld the shaggy mantle falling back through the air. 
Elijah was in that chariot, and its burning wheels stayed not 
till they landed him beside the throne of God. 

How deeply Elijah impressed himself on the Jewish 
nation is seen in the reverence felt for him even down to our 
Saviour’s time. His reappearance was constantly expected; 
and when Christ asked His disciples, ‘‘ Whom do men say 
that lam?” they replied, ‘‘ Some say, Elijah.” Independent 
of his greatness as an inspired prophet, we can see there 
is a native grandeur about the man,—that his is a colossal 
nature. Fearless, independent, he towers above kings and 
princes; while next to his loyalty to his God is his true 
devoted love to his country, and his firm unsullied patriotism. 




ELISHA. 

Elisha was a prophet whose life passed amid scenes that 
did not call out so much the heroic as the gentler qualities. 
Like most of the other remarkable men in the Old 
Testament, he is introduced to us suddenly, without any 
previous preparation. We see a farmer in the broad and rich 
fields of the Jordan valley ploughing. Twelve yoke of oxen 
are slowly turning up the earth, under their drivers, of 
which his team is the last. Suddenly, a mantle is thrown 
over him, and as he looks up in surprise, he sees the tall, 
shaggy form of Elijah moving over the field. Divining at 
once the meaning and purpose of this strange act, he left 
his plough standing in the furrow and ran after him, 
begging only to be allowed to kiss his father and mother 
first; and then he would follow him. Told to go back, he 
returned, and killing two oxen, took the ploughs and yokes 
for fuel; and boiling the flesh, gave a farewell feast to the 
men, and left, to return no more to his father's house. Though 
after this, Elijah moves before us in his majestic character, 
we hear no more of Elisha until the old prophet has started 
on his last journey, the end of which is to be the chariot of 
fire. Then he follows his master with a firmness of purpose 
that nothing can shake. We hear his last request and his 
loud piercing cry, *‘My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof," as if the last stay his 
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country was gone as Elijah disappears in the darkness and 
tumult of a whirlwind. But the mantle, known through the 
length and breadth of Israel, is his, and with it he smites the 
Jordan, shouting as he does, “ Where is the Lord God of 
Elijah?” The water divides, and he passes over on dry 
ground. 

The students in the prophetical schools seeing Elijah’s 
mantle upon him, at once recognise his authority and follow 
him to the neighbourhood of Jericho. Here, amid pleasant 
groves, and near a spring of water, he took up his abode. 
The young prophets were delighted with the quiet, secluded 
spot, but found the water bad; and they said, “The situation 
is pleasant, but the water is naught and the ground barren.” 
“ Bring me a cruse of salt,” he replied; and throwing it 
into the spring, lo ! sweet water rippled forth, and the grass 
sprang up around its hitherto barren margin. The writer 
leaves him, after mentioning this miracle, and abruptly takes 
him up again with the statement, “ and he went up thence 
unto Bethel,” apparently for the purpose of relating the 
tragical incident of the destruction of the forty children that 
he cursed. But a long career of sixty years now opens before 
us, which serves to bring out the general features of his 
relations to his predecessor, not of likeness, but of con¬ 
trast. 

The whole appearance of Elisha revealed the difference. 
The very children laughed when they saw the change, 
watched the smooth well-shaven head of the youthful prophet 
going up the steep ascent, where last they had seen the long, 
shaggy locks streaming down the shoulders of the great and 
awful Elijah, The rough mantle of his master appears no 
more after its first display. He uses a walking-staff, like the 
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other grave citizens. He was not secluded in mountain 
fortresses, but dwelt in his own house, or lingered among the 
sons of the prophets, or amidst the shades of the beautiful 
woods which overhung the crystal spring that is still associat¬ 
ed with his name. Here the main current of his life seems 
to flow, for but few events in the long sixty years of his life 
are mentioned as having occurred outside of it. One of the 
first places he visited after leaving these pleasant groves 
was mount Carmel, so intimately connected with Elijah. 
Staying here while stirring events pass in the land, we see 
him again when the kings of Israel and Judah, having 
formed an alliance with the King of Edom, led three mighty 
armies into the land of Moab,—the line of march leading 
through the desolate, sterile country of Edom. Unbeknown 
to the three kings, Elisha had joined the army and marched 
in its immense train. After piercing the dreary country for 
seven days, the allied forces found themselves without 
water, and soldiers and animals were in danger of perishing 
from thirst. The streams, which they expected to find 
flowing, were all dried up, and but dry and and stony beds 
mocked their parched lips. The enemy, in the meantime, 
was drawing near, and utter destruction seemed awaiting the 
mighty host. 

A STRIKING INTERVIEW. 

In this fearful crisis the King of Israel said, “ The Lord 
has brought us here to slay us.” But the King of Judah, 
having the fear of God in his heart, asked if there was not 
a prophet of the Lord in the camp. One of the officers 
replied, ** Elisha, who poured water on the hands of Elijah, 
is here.” “ The word of the Lord is with him,” said the 
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King of Judah, ^‘let us go to him;” and the three kings 
went forth in state to the tent of the prophet, pitched soli¬ 
tary and alone without the camp. When he saw them, he 
turned fiercely on the bold and cruel King of Israel, and 
shouted in his astonished ears, What have I to do with 
thee ? go to the prophets of your father and mother.” Hum¬ 
bled at the lordly bearing of Elisha, the king replied in a 
deprecating tone, “ Nay, but the Lord has called us three 
kings, to deliver us into the hand of Moab.” As the Lord 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand,” retorted the indig¬ 
nant prophet, were it not for Jehoshaphat, King of Israel, 
I would not look toward you nor see you. But now bring 
me a minstrel.” The harper was brought, and as he touched 
the sounding chords, deep silence rested on the royal group. 
The three kings stood on one side, waiting in awe for the 
coming of the invisible Spirit of God. On the other, stood 
the prophet with uplifted eyes, and rapt and solemn aspect. 
As the strain grew deeper and wilder, Elisha^s eyes began to 
burn with prophetic fire, and his bosom heave with emotion, 
till at last his quivering lips parted and, suddenly, high over 
the thrilling melody, broke forth the inspired voice, “ Make 
this valley full of ditches; for thus saith the Lord, You shall 
not see wind nor rain, yet that valley shall be filled with 
water, that you and your beasts may drink.” And looking 
far off into the future, he saw, he said, their army victorious 
and sweeping the land like a desolating tempest. 

A FLOOD WITHOUT RAIN. 

The kings returned to their royal tents and waited for 
this wondrous event to take place, on which alone their sal- 
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vation depended. The day waned, and at evening the 
blood-red sun went down in a cloudless sky, its last beams 
falling on a wide and waterless desert. The stars came out, 
the tranquil sky bent over the far-stretching camp whose 
banners were stirred by no breeze, and the tented host, pant¬ 
ing with thirst, lay down to sleep. But while all was quiet 
around them, far away in the distant mountains the clouds 
were pouring down torrents of rain. The rivulets, rushing 
down their sides, filled the dry channels ; and the streams, 
swollen by the ever increasing flood of water, by morning 
were flowing in a strong,, resistless current through the 
valley. When the trumpet wakened the host from its 
slumbers, the bright water met their glance as far as the eye 
could reach. A loud shout rose on the morning air, and 
they rushed to slake their consuming thirst. In the mean¬ 
time, the enemy, who had marched forward to meet this 
terrible invasion, halted at night on the distant mountains 
that overlooked the plain where the invading host lay 
encamped, waiting for the next day to move to the attack. 
The red sun rose up in a cloudless sky, shining full in their 
faces; and his beams falling through the dry and dusty at¬ 
mosphere on the brimming streams below made them glow 
like crimson. “This is blood,” shouted the soldiers, “the 
kings have smitten each other, and now, Moab to the 
spoil.” Pouring down through the valley in disorder, they 
were met by the stern array of their foes, and rolled back 
broken and shattered. The plain was soon full of actual 
blood, and the victorious host, following up the fugitives, 
smote them with terrific slaughter, and then swept over the 
land, leaving it a desolation. 

From this fearful scene of blood and battle we are sud- 
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denly transferred to a lonely widow. She was deeply in 
debt, and her creditors had come to take her sons as slaves, 
in payment. Under the Jewish law the children could be 
seized in payment of a debt; and this poor widow, who had 
nothing in her house but a single pot of oil, must see her 
sons sold into hopeless bondage. With this doom hanging 
over her head, she told her sad story to Elisha. His mode 
of relief was as simple as it was wonderful. He told her to 
get not only all her own empty household vessels together, 
but borrow a large number from her neighbours, and shut 
herself in her room, and pour out the oil till they were all 
filled. With unshaken faith she did so, and the oil did not 
waste till every vessel was brimming, so that she had not 
only enough to pay her debt and save her cliildren, but suf¬ 
ficient was left over to maintain her for a long time. 

From tliis time on, Elisha^s miraculous power is almost 
always exerted in relieving distress. Elijah was an object of 
superstitious terror to the inhabitants. His abrupt appear¬ 
ance foretold vengeance, or some startling message from on 
high. Men looked with awe and fear on the shaggy form, 
as with long flowing locks of snowy whiteness he passed, 
silent and stern, through the country. Kings^ hearts 
trembled whenever he presented himself unannounced in 
their presence, for they expected rebuke or heavy tidings. 
He seemed God’s warning angel or messenger of justice. 
But Elisha moved about only to bless. We do not see him 
confronting monarchs in wrath, or sitting grand and gloomy 
in the wilderness. He lives among men like one of them, 
and mingles in their domestic life. No one would ever have 
thought of fitting up a little chamber with a table and candle¬ 
stick and stool for Elijah, as the Shunammite woman did 
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for Elisha to rest in, as he passed that way. Touched with 
this kindness, he asked how he should reward her,—** by 
commending her to the notice of the king, or to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army?” Finding that she wished for 
no reward, he ascertained from his servant the longing desire 
of her heart was to have a son, for she was childless; and he 
told him to “call her.” When she appeared before him, he 
said abruptly, “ About this time next year you shall bear a 
son.” Startled at the sudden news, too wonderful to be true, 
she could only say, “Do not lie to thy handmaid.” .But the 
son was born at the time stated. 

DEATH AND LIFE. 

With what vividness do the few touches of the sacred 
writer bring before us the whole scene of the sickness, death, 
and restoration to life of this son when grown to be a lad. 

Old enough to run about alone, he, one bright summer 
day went into the harvest-field to find his father. We can 
see the fond proud smile with which the'mother, standing 
in the door, watched his little feet patter along the path; 
while she thought with tranquil joy of the delight with 
which the father would greet him. An only son, the pride 
and hope of his father, his bright face made a picture 
amid the yellow sheaves. But suddenly, in the midst of 
his sports, he stopped, and turning to his father, pale and 
feverish, pressed his little hands to his head, and cried out 
in agony, “ My head ! my head ! ” The old man, alarmed, 
called one of the workmen and told him to carry the child 
to his mother. Anxious, her heart trembling with vague 
fear, and her bosom heaving with emotion, she took the 
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dear sufferer on her lap and attempted to soothe his pain 
by her caresses. The child could not die, for God had 
given it to her as a reward for her kindness to the prophet, 
and He would not take it back. Yet for all that he rapidly 
grew worse, and his head drooped more and more heavily 
on her bosom; his moans grew fainter and fainter until 
noon, when he died. Struck dumb to find the little form 
cold and lifeless in her arms, she gazed on the still features 
like one bereft of reason. Then this precious gift was, after 
all, given her only in mockery,—and given her just long 
enough too, to get every fibre of her heart entwined about 
him, and then, when it would cut deepest, inflict the keenest 
pang, taken away. Without wasting her time in useless 
laments, or sending even for her husband for his sympathy 
and advice, she, with a strange and dreadful look on her 
face, carried her boy up to the prophets chamber, and 
laying him on the bed left him all alone, and locking the 
door on him turned and went out. Then she called her 
husband and asked for one of the asses and an attendant 
that she might hasten to the prophet. Astonished at her 
sudden resolution and excited manner, he inquired what it 
all meant. “ Why do you go to him to-day : it is neither 
new moon nor Sabbath ? He did not even think to ask 
after the sick boy. She simply replied ‘‘ It is well; ” and 
he, seeing that it was a serious matter with her, asked no 
more questions but hurried her off. As soon as she was 
mounted, she shouted to the servant, “ Forward, drive on; 
slack not thy riding for me until I bid you.** Away they 
dashed down the road, leaving the astonished husband 
rooted to the spot where they had parted from him. At 
length she comes near the old haunt of Elijah, mount 
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Carmel. As Elisha sat on its lofty summit looking off on 
the beautiful plain below, he saw the two riding like two 
couriers from a field of battle and coming straight towards 
him. As they drew near he recognised the woman, and 
knowing at once that something of the most vital importance 
drove her on at that headlong speed, he said to his servant, 
Run, meet her, and ask if it is well with her, well with her 
husband, and well with her child.” He started, and coming 
up with her, delivered his message. Instead of bursting 
into an agony of grief, she, with strange self-control calmly 
answered, It is well,” and kept on l:Ler way till she reached 
the prophet. Here the terrible strain on her heart gave way; 
the long pent-up torrent of grief burst forth, and falling to 
the earth she grasped his feet and sobbed out the anguish 
she could not utter. As the servant took hold of her to 
remove her, Elisha said, ‘^Let her alone ; her soul is tortured 
within her; and I know not what ails her, for the Lord has 
hid it from me.” As soon as the first paroxysm of grief had 
subsided, so that she could speak, she broke out in an 
exclamation of wild complaint and grief together ; “ Did I 
ask my lord for a son ? did I not say. Do not deceive me ?” 
This was enough ; that passionate cry could come only from 
a mother’s heart left torn and bleeding from the loss of a 
darling child. He asked no questions, but turning to his 
servant said, Gird up your loins and run; stop not to give 
nor receive salutations, nor slacken your speed till you lay 
my staff on the child.” He thought she too would hasten 
back, but he was mistaken; her whole being had been 
strung up to the last degree of tension; she was desperate, 
and no ordinary action would satisfy her; and she exclaimed 
in a tone of siich determination, As the Lord liveth and as 
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thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee,” that he saw she had 
no faith in his staff, and he arose and followed her. In the 
meantime, the servant, speeding over the country with the 
fleetness of a wild deer, had reached the house, and mount¬ 
ing to the chamber laid the staff on the corpse of the child. 
But it had no awakening power; the little limbs lay cold 
and tranquil as ever, and wondering at the strange result, he 
left it where he had placed it, and returned and said to the 
prophet, “ The child is not awaked.” Elisha made no reply, 
but kept on to the house, and going up to the little chamber 
where he had so often rested, found the dead child stretched 
as if in innocent slumber on his own bed. Turning them 
all out of the room, he shut the door on himself and the 
dead. Then, kneeling beside the body, he poured out his 
soul in prayer. When he had finished he arose and stretched 
himself on the lifeless form and attempted to breathe into 
his mouth life again. As warmth began to creep through 
the stiffened limbs, Elisha rose and strode backwards and 
forwards across the echoing chamber awhile and then 
returned to the child. At last its eyes opened and it looked 
up with a smile into the well-known face. Calling his 
servant, Elisha bade him fetch the mother. As she came 
in, she saw with amazement and joy too great for words, 
her boy, beaming with health and beauty, standing before 
her. 

His mission accomplished, the prophet departed. This 
act of tender sympathy and mercy was followed by furnish¬ 
ing an antidote to the poison that his hungry pupils had 
ignorantly swallowed with their food; and also by feeding 
the multitude miraculously with a few barley loaves, as Christ 
did long after with the' five loaves and a few small fishes. 
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He is always doing some act of mercy. Elijah was like a 
stream flowing through vast solitudes, wild deserts, and 
gloomy gorges, visiting the fruitful plains only in inundations. 
Elisha, on the contrary, is like a fertilizing river amid the 
meadows on whose banks flowers bloom and plenty dwells. 
He bestows benefits even on his enemies. 


HUMBLED PRIDE. 

The commander-in-chief of the army of Syria, hearing ol 
his wonderful power, seeks his aid to heal his leprosy. In 
magnificent state, riding in his chariot, followed by nobles and 
warriors in chariots and on horseback, he draws us in all the 
pomp of his high rank before the door of the humble dwell¬ 
ing of the prophet. Ready to bestow a salutation becoming 
so great a personage to a man so renowned as Elisha, he 
sends a messenger in to the prophet to announce his pre¬ 
sence. His glittering retinue is around him, while he, the 
proudest of all, stands in the foreground, so that all can see 
the solemn and inspiring ceremonies that must attend the 
curing of one so distinguished. But, to his amazement and 
indignation, the prophet does not even deign to come to the 
door to greet him, but sends back the simple message, ‘‘ Go, 
wash in Jordan seven times, and thou shalt be healed.” His 
haughty pride was so humbled at this apparently contemp¬ 
tuous treatment that his desire to be healed was overcome 
for the time by his anger, and he turned away and swept 
down the road, carrying with him all the magnificent presents 
he had brought to overwhelm the prophet with. But made 
at last to see the foolishness of his anger, and that his pride 
hurt only himself, he obeyed the prophet, and was imme: 
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diately healed. Overjoyed and humbled, he at once returned 
to the house of Elisha ! He was now in a proper spirit for 
an interview, and the prophet came forth to meet him. 
Naaman expected to be healed with all the outward display 
becoming one of his high position, and he intended to re¬ 
compense the prophet with a corresponding magnificence.^ 
But with the failure of his expectations had disappeared also 
his haughty bearing and pride, and he now humbly besought 
Elisha to accept a present from him. He expected to over¬ 
whelm the prophet with his munificence; but now he felt 
that for him to accept a return for his kindness would be a 
favour for himself. That his humility was deep and sincere, 
is evident from the fact, that, instead of being offended at 
the prophet’s stern refusal to receive anything, he begged for 
two mule loads of earth, to carry away with him, for here¬ 
after he would serve no other God than the one whom Elisha 
worshipped. 

But while the prophet used the great power conferred on 
him in saving life and promoting happiness,—that he could 
be stern and unrelenting, is seen in the curse he inflicted on 
his servant Gehazi for obtaining a present from the Syrian 
general, under the false pretence that his master sent him 
for it: The leprosy of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, and 
unto thy seed for ever. And he went out from his presence 
a leper, white as snow.” While he healed the idolater, he 
pronounced a doom more fearful than death on his own 
servant. It seems strange that Gehazi, who had seen so 
much of Elisha’s supernatural power, should have supposed 
that he could conceal his wicked conduct from him; but 
cupidity is ever blind. 

This fearful punishment, however, was the exception to 
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the general conduct of the prophet; for, soon after, when the 
increasing number of his scholars made larger accommoda¬ 
tions necessary, and they went to the river Jordan to build a 
house, and one of the workmen dropped his axe in the 
water, Elisha, seeing his distress at the loss, made it swim on 
the surface. Only once does he seem invested with that 
terrible grandeur that marked Elijah’s whole career. The 
King of Syria declared war against Israel, and, marching into 
the country, endeavoured to captivate their king by strata¬ 
gem. Again and again was a skilful ambush laid; but each 
time Elisha warned him of it, so that he escaped. Baffled 
at every step, his most cunningly-devised plans exposed, the 
Syrian monarch thought there must be treachery in his own 
camp. But, on investigating the matter, he learned that 
Elisha was the betrayer of his secrets; “ for,*^ said his offi¬ 
cers, ‘‘ he tells the King of Israel the words that thou speak- 
est in thy bed-chamber.” Enraged at being thus foiled, the 
haughty king hurried off scouts, to find where the prophet 
was. When the report came that he was in Dothan, he 
despatched a whole army with chariots and cavalry to take 
him, which surrounded the city by night. 

INVISIBLE CHARIOTS OF FIRE. 

The next morning, Elisha’s servant as he went forth was 
startled as by an apparition at the sight of a mighty host 
completely enveloping the city, and he cried out in terror, 

Alas, my master! what shall we do ? " Fear not,” said 
the prophet; “there are more with us than with them.” 
And he prayed, “ Lord, open the eyes of the young man; ” 
and suddenly the mountain, just before unpeopled, and 
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reposing calmly in the early light, was full of careering horses 
and chariots of fire, wheeling in flaming circles around the 
prophet. But they were not sent to fight for him, or to 
destroy his enemies; they were merely the symbols of the 
invisible legions that always surround the chosen of God. 
These, wicked men never see; nor did the Syrians see those 
fiery horses and chariots, but marched boldly forward to 
seize Elisha. “ O Lord ! smite them with blindness,” prayed 
the prophet; and total darkness fell like a sudden eclipse 
on officers and soldiers, and they groped blindly, helplessly 
around. In this state he led them into the camp of the King 
of Israel, when their eyes were opened. But even this 
terrible display gave way to the uniform gentleness and kind¬ 
ness of his heart, for when the king wished to slay the pri¬ 
soners, he would not permit him, saying, “ Wouldest thou 
smite those whom thou hast taken captive with thy sword 
and bow?” or as it should rather read, “Thou might’st slay 
those whom thou hast taken in battle, but these are not thy 
prisoners, taken by thy valour; set bread and water before 
them, that they may eat and drink and go back to their 
master.” 

Years after, this very King of Israel, besieged in his capital 
till famine stalked through the streets, sent, in his rage, 
to have his friend and benefactor beheaded because he 
would not now deliver him in his extremity. Elisha, sitting 
in his house, surrounded by the elders, was informed of it by 
one of God's invisible messengers, and exclaimed, “ See how 
this son of a murderer has sent to cut off my head.” But 
knowing that the king would regret the rash act, he said, 
“ When the messenger comes^ihut the door, and hold him 
fast; is not the sound of his master’s feet behind him?” 
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While the executioner was knocking at the door, demanding 
admittance, another messenger came running up, saying that 
the king had countermanded the order. He himself soon 
followed and reproached the prophet for not interfering in 
their behalf. The famine was so frightful in the city that 
some boiled their own children and ate them; while despair 
sat on every face, and the king was overwhelmed with grief. 
In this extremity, when suffering and privation had reached 
their last limit, Elisha announced that next day provisions 
should be so abundant, ‘‘ that a measure of fine flour and 
two measures of barley should each be sold for a shekel/'* 
The lord, on whose arm the king was leaning when this 
bold promise was made, sneered at the prophet. Months 
ago, before the soldiers were wasted with famine, and their 
courage gone, relief might have been possible, but now, he 
said, “ If food comes it must fall out of the sky," Elisha 
turned upon him, and exclaimed, Thou shalt see it, but 
not eat of it.” 

That night, the enemy frightened at imaginary sounds 
as of rushing chariots and charging cavalry, fled in terror 
through the darkness, leaving tents and provisions and spoils 
behind them. When the astounding news was brought into 
the city, the starving population rushed forth in such a 
tumultuous throng, that the sneering lord, who was standing 
in the gates of the city, unable to stem the frantic living 
tide, was trodden under foot and stamped to death ; so that 
while there was an abundance of provision, he “ did not eat 
of it." The prophecy of the death of the King of Syria, and 
his sending a young prophet to anoint Jehu king, are the 
only acts recorded of Elisha for a long term of years. 
Though Elijah was such a terror to Ahab, and sought 
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after by Jezebel, Elisha seemed to have nothing to do 
with either; nor do they molest him. Some strange 
change has come over Jezebel, for though she retains her 
idolatry, she has ceased her persecution. Elisha neither 
followed the example of his master in denouncing the 
infamous crimes of these royal idolaters, nor reminded them 
of the fearful predictions that had formerly made Ahab 
tremble. The doom once spoken, needed no repetition. 
Elijah had completed his mission; that of his follower was 
a different one. He did not forget, however, that he was to 
bear a part in bringing about the direful calamities that had 
been threatened; for at the proper time he sent a young 
prophet to anoint Jehu king, and thus set fire to the maga¬ 
zine that exploded so suddenly under the royal house, and 
opened an abyss into which sank a whole dynasty of kings. 
He however took no part in the bloody rebellion which 
overthrew Baal and established Jehu on the throne; nor does 
he ever utter his voice against the latter’s idolatry. He is an 
old man, and the years roll round, leaving him out of the tur¬ 
bulent history of the times. He outlives Jehu, and sees his 
son Joash reign in his stead. Still, it is evident from the lan¬ 
guage of the King of Israel, that Elisha continued to be the 
support of the throne all this time, and his sway remained 
unbroken to the day of his death. But at length his powers 
gave way, and at ninety years of age he calmly lay down to 
die. The King of Israel hearing of his sickness, came down 
and wept over him, saying, “ O my father, my father! the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” The prop 
and strength of his throne was failing him, and he wept 
bitter tears. The dying prophet, still intent on blessing, 
told him to take a bow and arrow, and open the window 
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and shoot The king obeyed; when Elisha said, ‘‘The 
arrow of the Lord’s deliverance, and the arrow of deliverance 
from Syria.” He then bade him take the arrows and smite 
the ground; and Joash smote three times, and stopped. 
The feeble old prophet felt his anger kindle that the king 
did not continue to smite till he was ordered to stop, and 
said, “Thou shouldest have continued to strike; but now 
thou shalt smite Syria but three times.” 

As Elijah and Elisha were unlike in their lives, so were 
their deaths wholly dissimilar. The former, after a stormy 
and turbulent career, seated in a chariot of fire, rode on a 
wild hurricane to heaven. The latter, attended by a king, 
dropped quietly to rest, in extreme old age, and was ho¬ 
noured with a splendid funeral, and given a grand sepulchre, 
around which funeral ceremonies were performed for ages 
after. Here he slept in the pomp of a king. But even in 
death the supernatural power which had pervaded him so 
long did not seem to leave his body; for the next year, a 
band of plundering Moabites having murdered a man, were 
about burying him, when they saw a troop of soldiers 
approaching. In their hurry to escape, they cast the body 
into Elisha’s sepulchre, but the moment it touched the coffin 
of the prophet, life re-entered it, and the robbers saw their 
victim stand up alive and gaze into their astonished faces. 
It seems almost impossible that there could be such a 
marked and striking contrast between master and disciple as 
between Elijah and Elisha. The latter, instead of receiving 
a “ double portion ” of Elijah’s peculiar spirit, received but 
a very little of it except the simple spirit of pro^ffiecy. They 
stand apart almost like mount Sinai and mount Calvary. 
One is like an angry sky piled with thunder-clouds on 
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thun4er-clouds, the other is the summer heavens sending 
down, refreshing showers on the thirsty earth; one is the 
black and driving storm raging amid the crags and gorges 
of the mountains, the other is the gentle breeze among the 
waving fields of com; one seizes the war trumpet and 
pours through it a blast that would almost wake the dead, 
the other brings out the silver trumpet and breathes through 
it tones that speak of mercy and love. This strong contrast 
ran through everything,—personal appearance, mode of life, 
character, and death. Outwardly they were as unlike as the 
shaggy lion and the lamb \ as unlike, too, as these in their 
manner of living; one choosing the desert and the moun¬ 
tain, the other the groves and the cities. But they were 
alike in one thing: the same cry heralded their departure, 
My father, my father I the chariot of Israel, and the horse¬ 
men thereof.” They both were the stay and support of the 
nation, and both reached the same destination at last. They 
were a striking illustration of the different kind of instru¬ 
ments God uses to secure the same ends. 










DANIEL. 

In reading the lives of some men, we unconsciously get a 
vivid impression of their personal appearance without its 
being described. So we never think of Daniel without see¬ 
ing before us a tall, commanding form, with a noble, majes¬ 
tic countenance. He had royal blood in his veins, being 
descended from the kings of Judah. A youth not far from 
eighteen years of age, he witnessed the long and fearful siege 
of Jerusalem that Jeremiah had foretold, and who, from 
within his prison, thundered the curse of God on the corrupt 
city. His youthful eyes looked on those frightful spectacles 
that were daily seen in the streets, when fathers ate their 
own daughters, and even princes wandered like skeletons 
amid their fellow-sufferers. He heard too the wild cry that 
rang through the city when it was told that the enemy had 
effected a breach and their troops were pouring through it 
with yells and exultant cries. Many of the princes and men 
of rank were ruthlessly slaughtered in the streets, after all 
resistance was over; but he was spared, and with Ezekiel 
and other prisoners marched away to Babylon. 

Distinguished for his manly beauty and noble bearing, he 
was selected with three others by the king, and delivered 
into the hands of tutors to be educated for him. His phy¬ 
sical training received especial care, for the king wished the 
members of his court to be fine-looking as well as men of 
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ability, and he therefore directed that he should be fed with 
meat from his own table. But he, with his companions, or as 
Josephus says, his brothers, resolved not to defile themselves 
with the wine or rich mixed diet of the pagan king, and asked 
the man who had charge of their food to give them instead 
water and vegetables of their own selection. Though this 
officer had formed a warm attachment for the young captive, 
he was afraid he should offend his royal master, and hesitated 
at first to comply with his request. But Daniel begged him 
to try the experiment for ten days, and if he was not satisfied 
with the result he would consent to follow the king’s di¬ 
rections. This seemed reasonable, and the former consented 
to it. The trial justified Daniel’s predictions, and he was 
allowed to have his own way. 

Time i^assed on; and when his physical and mental 
training was complete, he with the others was brought into 
the presence of the king. The monarch was exceedingly 
pleased, not only with his personal appearance, but with his 
rare learning and wisdom, for he found that he knew “ ten 
times ” more than all the magicians and astrologers in his 
whole realm. Why, afterwards, when the king called to¬ 
gether all his wise men to tell him the dream he had 
forgotten, he did not send for Daniel, we cannot conjecture. 
But for some reason he was passed by. He was not to be 
left out, however, in the wholesale slaughter of this entire 
cl^ss of men which the king, in his rage, decreed because 
they could not make known the dream. It seems strange 
that he should ransack his kingdom for wise men, and over¬ 
look the wisest of them all, and yet Daniel be included in 
the sentence of death as one of them. The commander of 
the king’s body-guard was selected to carry out this whole- 
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sale murder, and, it would seem, selected Daniel as one of 
the first victims. The latter remonstrated with him, and 
went at once to the king, and said, “ Give me time, and I 
will show the king the interpretation.^' His request was 
granted, and Daniel went away to ponder, and, doubtless, to 
pray over the matter. Solemn and thoughtful, he retired at 
night to his couch and fell asleep; and lo ! a vision rose 
before him, in which was portrayed the king’s secret. In 
the morning, he told the officer appointed to cut off his head 
that he could interpret the king’s dream. The latter, over¬ 
joyed to hear that the painful duty imposed on him could 
be avoided, rushed off to the king (“ he made haste”), and 
exclaimed, have found a man that will make known to 
the king the interpretation.” Nebuchadnezzar ordered him 
to be brought in, and Daniel was ushered into the royal 
presence. 

Daniel’s name had been changed into Belteshazzar, as 
more euphonious or princely, and he now stood calm and 
collected before the throne. The monarch bent his haughty 
glance on him a moment, and then sternly inquired if he 
could tell him the dream that he had forgotten, but the 
impression of which he could not shake off. Daniel replied 
that he could; but, totally repudiating all credit to himself, 
declared that the knowledge came from God, who alone 
could reveal secrets. He then not only told the dream, but 
interpreted it, which so overwhelmed the haughty monarch, 
that he rose from his throne, and prostrating himself before 
his young captive, worshipped him, and ordered incense 
and sacrifice to be offered him. The Hebrew exile at once 
vaulted to almost regal greatness, for the king not only 
loaded him with costly presents, but installed him governor 
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over the entire province of Babylon, and made him head of 
all the learned and gifted men of the city. Launched at 
once on such a sea of prosperity, the first thing he did was 
to take care of his three kinsmen, or friends, and obtained 
high and important offices for them. 

It is strange that, in the subsequent grand gathering of 
all the titled men of his realm to worship the gigantic image 
he had set up, the king did not include Daniel, the most pro* 
minent of all. His three companions were not left out, 
and for disobeying the king’s order were cast into a heated 
furnace. It could not have been accidental that he escaped 
this trial. But the details of his life are not given, and all 
intermediate events are passed over, and only here and there 
a great dramatic scene is introduced in which he and the 
monarch are the prominent characters. Living in the splen¬ 
dour and pomp of boundless wealth and power, his days pass 
on, until suddenly he is called into the presence of the king, 
who demands the interpretation of another remarkable dream 
that he has had. Daniel listened to this strange dream with 
indescribable terror; for, as the king calmly related it, totally 
unsuspicious of its dread import, he heard him reading his 
own fearful doom. When the monarch ceased, Daniel did 
not answer him for a whole hour, but stood dumb with 
astonishment, while anxious and troubled thoughts swept, 
like successive waves over his heart. The king saw by his 
strange silence and troubled expression that he was afraid to 
tell the truth; and after waiting an hour for him to speak, 
bade him not let the dream ‘‘ trouble him,” but to speak out 
plainly and boldly. Thus commanded, he, in low, tremulous 
tones, uttered in the ears of the astonished king, “ This is 
the decree of the Most High: they shall drive thee from 
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men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field, 
and they shall make thee eat grass like oxen, till thou know 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will.” No wonder he trembled 
to utter such a fearful, improbable doom in the ears of the 
proud monarch, surrounded by his court. He closed with 
the earnest request to ‘‘ break off his sins by righteousness, 
that the evil day might be-deferred.” The king, apparently 
overwhelmed at the astounding declaration, made no reply, 
and Daniel went out of his presence. 

As time wore on, Nebuchadnezzar seemed to forget the 
whole matter, for at the end of the year we find him haught¬ 
ily pacing his palace, boasting of his greatness and power, 
and rejoicing in the glory with which he was surrounded. 
But while with exultant feelings he murmured aloud, Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the honour of my 
majesty?” there fell from heaven, ‘‘King Nebuchadnezzar, 
thy kingdom is departed from thee,” and a sudden eclipse 
darkened his haughty soul, reason fled, and he stood, a dull, 
heavy brute, amid the splendours of his palace. The aston¬ 
ishment and horror of his court, at the awful change, soon, 
gave way to disgust, and they drove him, like a beast, 
through the streets of the lordly city he had built, and out 
into the fields to herd with cattle. 

THE FEAST. 

Years now passed by, and Nebuchadnezzar recovered his 
reason and his throne, and at length was gathered with the 
kings that had gone before him in the royal sepulchre, and 
another monarch mounted the throne. In the meanwhile 
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nothing is said of Daniel or how the restored king met him. 
We should infer, however, from the narrative, that his suc¬ 
cessor deposed him. At length, the Persians made war 
against Belshazzar, and with an innumerable host girdled 
the city. The corrupt, voluptuous king, feeling safe in his 
strong walls, laughed at danger, and feasted in fancied 
security while the long siege went on. It is night; and a 
thousand of his proud lords, with gorgeously-dressed ladies, 
are gathered in his palace at a splendid feast Amid play¬ 
ing fountains, ravishing bursts of music, and intoxicating 
perfumes the gay revellers pass the flying hours. Rank and 
beauty are there, and tlie splendours of that brilliantly-lighted 
apartment dazzle the eyes of the beholder. The wine-cup 
flows freely, and when the revel has reach^.d its* maddest 
height, the king sends for the sacred v^sels his father 
brought from the temple at Jerusalem, and, filling thefn with 
the red wine, drinks confusion to the God of Israel, while 
praises are chanted to his false gods. 

HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 

But while the revel was highest, and the laughter and 
song were the loudest, there came forth a ghastly hand 
from the solid wall, and traced on it strange, mysterious 
words in letters of fire. That supernatural hand, slowly 
writing those flaming letters, sobered the mad monarch and 
his guests at once. A deadly paleness overspread his 
countenance, the blood froze in his veins, and his knees 
smote together in mortal terror. Forgot is the feast, the 
wine-cup is set down untasted, laughter is hushed, and the 
song suddenly ceases, and the wise men are sent for in 
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haste to interpret the strange writing. They come, and 
gaze, bewildered and dumb, on the glowing, flaming cha¬ 
racters. The king's terrified glance turns from one to the 
other in earnest vain inquiry. The excitement spreads 
through the palace, and the queen enters the hushed 
banqueting hall, where all eyes are turned on the letters of 
fire. Quieting the king’s fears, she tells him of Daniel 
and his father’s visions, and says he is wise, and can 
^‘interpret the writing.” Daniel is sent for, and suddenly 
stands in the centre of the gorgeous apartment, and all 
eyes are turned anxiously upon him. The king tremblingly 
asks him to interpret the writing, promising if he does to 
load him with honours. Keep thy gifts for another,” is the 
haughty feply.^, “thine heart lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven, and the God in whose hand thy breath is, 
thou liast not glorified.” He told him of the fate of his 
father, and^added, “ Though thou knowest all this, thou hast 
not humbled thyselfthen turning to the steadily flaming 
letters, he slowly read in the ears ot the terror-stricken 
monarch, “ God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished 
it, for thou art weighed in the balances and found wanting.” 
He turned away, and scarcely had the echo of his footsteps 
died along the marble pavement, when a roar like that 
of the in-coming sea pressed by the tempest, burst along 
the streets, and, amid shouts and cries, and clash of arms 
and flowing blood, the king falls, and his kingdom dis¬ 
appears. 

Daniel, when a mere youth, had witnessed the sack 
of Jerusalem, accompanied by atrocities that curdled the 
blood; and now, in his advanced age, he sees Babylon 
sacked and pillaged, its hundred gates of brass overthrown. 
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and its power humbled. Babylon had razed J erusaleirt to 
the ground, and now its dynasty of kings had disappeared 
for ever. 

There is no hint given of the cause of Daniel's elevation 
to almost supreme power by Darius, immediately after his 
conquest of the city. The chief man in the realm under 
Nebuchadnezzar, we should expect to sec him fall one of 
the first victims, but, instead of this, he is not only spared, 
but is not even made prisoner; on the contrary, he is 
exalted above every prince of Persia. The cause of this 
was probably twofold. In the first place, Darius had 
doubtless heard of Daniel's prediction, just as Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar did of Jeremiah's, and, like him, spared the prophet 
that foretold his success. In the second place, he had been 
investing Babylon for two years, and in that time had heard 
of DanieFs wisdom as a statesman and his spotless integrity. 
In no other way can the conduct of Darius be accounted 
for. At the very outset, in reorganizing the vast kingdom 
he had just conquered, he gave him the power of a grand 
viceroy. A hundred and twenty princes took charge of all 
its affairs. Of these there were three general governors, of 
whom Daniel was the head. For a pagan king to take a 
captive, and of a different religion, and make him outrank 
the proudest princes of his realm, and give him almost 
supreme power, exhibits an exalted sense of his ability and 
integrity seldom witnessed. 

This elevation of a foreigner above them naturally jsxcited^ 
the envy and hatred of the proud nobility, and they deter¬ 
mined to disgrace him. But the most unscrupulous false¬ 
hoods and skilfully laid plots could not affect his popularity 
with the king. Baffled at every turn by the keen sagacity 
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and unswerving probity of Daniel, they were about to 
abandon their persecution in despair, when a last stratagem 
occurred them. His very goodness and stern integrity 
should be the means of securing his downfall. Flattering 
the king, they induced him to make a decree, that, under 
pain of death, no one for thirty days should make a request 
of God or man, save from his majesty alone. Daniel had 
outlived Nebuchadnezzar’s reign of forty-one years, and 
that of his son, and hence at this time must have been 
at least seventy or eighty years old. When the decree was 
promulgated, he knew at once the real object of it \ but, 
disdaining to ask any favour or even to have his devotions 
private in his own chamber, and thus foil his adversaries, 
he threw open the windows of his gorgeous palace, that 
all the world might gaze within, and knelt three times a day 
before his God in prayer. The nefarious plot succeeded \ 
the king dared not break his own decree,'and Daniel’s 
doom was sealed. 

CAST INTO THE LIONS^ DEN 

The king, when informed of Daniel’s conduct, tried to 
save him; but it availed nothing; and the venerable sage, 
with his white locks and flowing beard, was led out of his 
princely residence, dragged like a criminal through the 
streets, along which he had passed the day before with the 
pomp of a king, and cast into the den of lions. The king 
was more unhappy than Daniel that night; for the latter 
sat serenely amid the harmless brutes, while the former 
passed the long hours sleepless and agitated. Soon as the 
morning da?vned, he hastened to the den, and, in* a voice 
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full of sadness, called out to his favourite prince, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God able to deliver thee 
from the lions?” “O king, live for ever,” came calmly 
back from the gloomy pit; “ God hath sent His angel, and 
shut the lions’ mouths.” The king, overjoyed at his safety, 
had him brought* forth at once; and, indignant at the 
wicked trick that had been played upon him, ordered the 
authors of it to be put in Daniel’s place. Here all details 
of Daniel’s career close; it is simply stated that he prospered 
through the reign of Darius and Cyrus, his successor, 

lie had a wonderful vision during Belshazzar’s reign, 
of coming events. In the reign of Darius, he records a 
remarkable prayer that he offered up for the restoration 
of Jerusalem, and just before it closed, the angel Gabriel, 
cleaving swiftly the air, came and touched him, and talked 
with him. 

He lived to see his prayer answered,—the Jews restored 
to their homes; but, as he was at this time nearly ninety 
years old, it is generally supposed that he did not return 
himself, but died in Susa. Born of royal parents, exposed 
to the corruptions and vices of a dissolute court, surrounded 
with all the seductions of pleasure, and possessing almost 
unlimited wealth and power, he yet remained pure and 
uncontaminated through a long and eventful life. With 
every means of personal gratification placed within his 
reach, he kept himself unsoiled, and vras to the last the 
** greatly beloved of God.” 
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THE Fipf HEROES OF THE CROSS. 

♦ ' - 

JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The stem warrior spirit predominates in the heroes and 
heroines of the Old Testament, as vengeance and retribu¬ 
tion are ever prominent in the annals of the Jewish history. 

O Lord, put Thou mine enemies to shame, destroy them 
utterly, let them be confounded that seek after my soul, let 
there be none to have pity upon their fatherless children ! ” 
Such are the aspirations of the Old Testament hero, suf¬ 
fering under injustice and wrong. ‘‘ Happy shall he be, O ’ 
daughter of Babylon, who shall repay to thee what thou 
hast done to us ! Happy shall he be that shall take thy 
little ones and dash their head against the stones I ** But the 
New Testament breathes another and a better spirit, and 
this spirit is faithfully mirrored in its heroes. Be not over¬ 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good. Love your 
enemies,—do good to them that hate you. Give food and 
drink to thy hungering and thirsting enemy, and, in so 
doing, shalt thou heap coals of fire on his head. Our great 
Exemplar, in the New Testament, had no words of reviling 
for those at whose hands He was suffering a painful and 
ignominious death. His cry was, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do!” and this cry was re¬ 
echoed in the dying prayer of the first martyr, Stephen, 

“ O God, lay not this sin to their charge I ” Here we find 
no such deed held up for admiration and example as that 
of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, who drove the nail 
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through the temples of the sleeping guest who had been 
assured of protection and hospitality. They that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. To endure persecution, 
imprisonment, if need be, death itself, strong in the convic¬ 
tion that none of these things can separate us from the 
love of Christ, is the spirit that animates the New Testa¬ 
ment heroes from the beginning to the end. 

The leap from the Old Testament to the New is like pass¬ 
ing from one hemisphere to another, in the difference of 
spirit that animates the chief characters in them. Samson 
and Paul, Deborah and Dorcas, Elijah and Peter, Gideon 
and James, Jehu and John, stand so far apart, seemingly, 
that at first sight it appears impossible to harmonize them, 
so as to make them belong to the same immortal roll of 
sacred heroes. This dissimilarity, however, is the same 
that exists between the Law and the Gospel, Sinai and 
Calvary, But the contrast is more striking when Christ, 
in His gentleness, meekness, tenderness, and forbearance, 
is placed face to face with the stern prophets and warrior 
kings of the old dispensation. But, though there is a wide 
gap between the Old and New Testament, not merely in 
Jewish history, but in spirit and doctrine, we find one 
connecting link that preserves the continuity of the chain, 
one man who bridges the chasm,—and that is John the 
Baptist. A second Elijah from the wilderness, he recalls 
the stern prophet who made Ahab tremble on his throne, 
whilst at the same time he exclaims, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world.” With one 
hand he reaches back into the past, and gathers up his threat- 
enings against the wicked, and with the other points to the 
future baptism of the Holy Ghost. He is sent ‘‘to prepare 
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the way;” he is the transition state between two periods 
of the same moral world. 

John was the second cousin of our Lord, and six months 
His senior. Even before birth he seemed to welcome the 
coming Messiah, while his mother, inspired at the sight 
of her cousin Mary, hailed her as blessed among women.” 
The solemn scenes attending his birth, the unloosing of his 
father’s tongue, and the inspired words the latter uttered, 
calling his own babe ‘‘prophet of the Highest,” sent to 
bring in the “ day-spring from on High,” invest the child 
with a strange, peculiar interest, and excite the highest 
expectations. Mighty hopes and destinies gather round the 
unconscious infant; but while we are looking for the next 
development in the career begun so wonderfully, and in¬ 
vested with such solemn grandeur, he is suddenly dropped, 
with the single expression, and “ the child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit.” A veil is drawn over all those incidents 
and actions that showed that he “ waxed strong in spirit.” 
What were the sports or serious occupations of his boy¬ 
hood, or his employments as a young man, are left untold. 
The interviews of the two cousin-mothers, the intimacy 
of their two wonderful boys foreshadowing the future, and 
their solemn conversations as young men, are lost (except 
as they live in apocryphal traditions handed down from the 
earlier Christians). It is evident, however, from a single 
expression of Luke, that John left his home while still a 
young man, and, moved by a hidden, mysterious impulse, 
withdrew from the society of men, and gave himself up to 
solitary meditation. Afar from the stir and commotion of 
life, he trod the wilderness alone, communing with God and 
nature; for it is said, “ He was in the desert until the day 
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of his showing unto Israel f that is, he remained there, 
or lived there, until he burst on his nation with the sudden¬ 
ness and power of his great prototype, Elijah the Tishbite. 

Following the requirements of the Jewish law, John is 
supposed to have entered on his ministry in his thirtieth 
year, or thereabouts. He was therefore still a young man, 
and had not the venerable locks and aspect of one of the 
old prophets. Though he assumed the garb of Elijah—a 
cloak of coarse hair, fastened around his waist with a 
leather strap—his youthful appearance made him outwardly 
totally unlike that great prophet. Still, doubtless, his wild 
and solitary life in the wilderness, where he had lived on 
“ locusts and wild honey,” his unkempt hair and beard, and 
lordly, prophetic eye burning with high inspiration, made one 
forget his youth. It is impossible that John all this time 
did not have his thoughts turned sometimes to his cousin 
Jesus. The strange interview and conversation of their 
mothers before their birth, the prophecies of his father at 
the time he was named, were events that he hardly could 
wholly be kept ignorant of. He must, likewise, have 
recognized Him when He came to be baptized, yet little is 
said that would lead us to believe they were anything but 
strangers. 

The rocky district in which John took up his abode, being 
skirted by a vast wilderness, was well calculated for the 
solemn contemplations to which he had given himself. 
Here he felt those mysterious impulses that lifted him above 
his fellow-men and fitted him to assume that lofty attitude 
of superiority that made so many think he was the long 
looked-for Messiah, the King of Israel. He did not pre¬ 
sent himself, in his wild garb, to the gaze of men in the 
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crowded streets, but his voice came pealing out from the 
wilderness. It was “ the voice of one crying in the 
wildernessit was in the thinly settled districts that his 
words fell with such power and his wonderful deeds were 
performed, that even Jerusalem was moved. Strange 
reports must have come from that remote district, to have 
aroused the interest of the proud Pharisees and the learned 
Sanhedrim. As no prophet’s claim was considered good 
without outward signs, and the Jews never believed, 
“ except they saw signs and wonders,” it is plain that John 
did not create such an excitement and awaken so deep a 
reverence by mere preaching alone. Even Christ had 
regard to this feeling of the Jews, and worked miracles. It 
is unreasonable to suppose that any Jews would have 
believed John to be the Messiah unless, in this respect, he 
gave as much evidence of his divine authority as the old 
prophets did. Nor would others have thought he was 
Elijah risen from the- dead, unless he had exhibited similar 
credentials to those which the Prophet of Fire bore. He 
had both ‘‘ the spirit and power of Elijah.” 

The reason why no mention is made of the signs and 
wonders which caused some of the people to think he was 
Christ, and others Elijah risen from the dead, is, doubtless, 
that the evangelists had nothing to do with his history, 
except as Christ was directly connected with it. Writing 
some thirty or forty years after Christ’s death, John, his 
forerunner, was one of the things of the past. His mission 
was ended long ago, Christ was now all in all; 
His, not John’s, wonderful works were the subjects of 
their narrative. It was of little consequence what men 
thought of John now, or of John’s testimony, for Christ was 
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His own witness. It was not that he preached eloquent and 
powerful sermons on repentance that caused the learned 
Pharisees and priests in Jerusalem, who had never heard 
him, to meet in solemn council, to discuss if he were really 
the expected Christ, the deliverer and king of Israel. So 
profoundly were they impressed with the reports that 
reached them of the evidences he gave of supernatural 
power and authority, that they sent a deputation to him, to 
ascertain from his own lips what his exact claims were. 
The interview must have been a striking one. On the one 
side was a young man clad in a course garment of camel’s 
hair, bound to liim with a leather strap, and having about 
him no signs of his exalted mission, except the lofty bearing 
and strange, unearthly fire that burned in his eye. On the 
other side stood the deputation from the capital, clothed in 
imposing robes, and showing in all their appointments their 
dignified position and the exalted body they represented. 
At length, he who acted as spokesman asked the wild-clad 
being before him if he were really Christ. He said plainly 
he was not. Are you Elijah, then?” “I am not.” 
“Art thou that prophet?” “No,” was the blunt reply. 
“ Who, then, are you ? ” they rejoined; “ tell us what you 
are, that we may take back some report to those who sent 
us. What do you say of yourself? ” He replied, “ I am 
one crying in the wilderness. Make straight the way of the 
Lord.” This was a vague, indefinite answer to them, and 
they evidently thought they could get at his opinion of 
himself better in another way; so they asked him on what 
he based his right to baptize, if he was neither of the three 
personages they had mentioned. Thrown thus on the 
defensive, it would seem difficult for him not to state the 
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precise authority he claimed. Indeed, he would feel bound 
to do so, or acknowledge himself an impostor. But his 
answer must have puzzled them more than ever : I baptize 
with water,” said he, but there is one standing among 
you, whom you know not; He it is who, coming after me, 
is preferred before me j whose sandals I am unworthy to 
take from His feet,—He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.” Foiled in their efforts, and bewil¬ 
dered by his vague answers, they stopped questioning him, 
and departed. 

Shortly after, Jesus Himself went to John to be baptized. 
Though John says, “I knew Him not,” it does not follow that 
he did not recognise his own relative, but that he did not 
know His true character. He was told by God that He on 
whom he should see the Spirit descending and remaining, 
was He that would baptize with the Holy Ghost, and of 
whom he was to bear record that He is the Son of God. 
That John did know his relative personally, and had heard 
of His sinless life, we can hardly doubt; for one beset with 
all our infirmities and temptations, and never by any chance 
exhibiting a’trace of imperfection, must have been an 
anomaly,—a never-ceasing wonder to the various members 
of the family. This fact would seem to be clearly indicated 
by John himself, for when Jesus came to be baptized, even 
before His true character was revealed, before the Spirit 
descended upon Him, he declines His request, saying, I 
have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me ? ” 
That this remark has no reference to Christ being the 
Messiah, but to His spotless, sinless character, is evident 
from John’s declaration, “I knew Him not.” He certainly 
had no need to be baptized unto repentance who had nothing 
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to repent of. Christ’s answer shows that He viewed his 
remonstrance in this light, for He tacitly acknowledged its 
correctness when He told him to permit it, for the sake 
of fulfilling‘‘all righteousness,” or the Jewish law. John 
then baptized Him, and was enlightened as to His true 
character. The next day, John was standing with two of 
his disciples, and saw Jesus walking. Pointing Him out, he 
said solemnly, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” when they im¬ 
mediately left him, and followed their new master; and 
from that time he began, as he had foretold, to decrease, 
while Christ increased. His chief work had doubtless all 
been done in about six months. He was this much older 
than Christ, who would naturally, according to the Jewish 
law, enter on His public ministry at the same age, so that 
the former had but six months in which to “ prepare the 
way of the Lord.” But in that short time he had shaken 
the nation like an earthquake. The proud and the lowly, 
the rich and the poor, had come thronging to him from 
every quarter, to be baptized by him, confessing their sins. 
Even the proud Pharisees confessed their sins to this strange 
young man from the wilderness. 

But on those who came without sincerity he turned, like 
Elijah of old, and exclaimed, “Ye generation of vipers! 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? ” 
Though, after Christ entered on His public ministry, John is 
scarcely mentioned, yet we find that he still retained his 
disciples about him. It seems strange that, after he had 
announced publicly that Christ was the Messiah,—the Lamb 
of God, one of whose shoes he was unworthy to unloose,— 
he did not at once follow Him as a disciple. Instead of 
this, however, he maintained another distinct school of dis- 
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ciples, and pursued a course in many respects totally 
different from Him who was “ the Son of God.” He ob¬ 
served the ceremonies of the law, kept frequent fasts, 
held himself aloof from familiar intercourse with others,—in 
short, was an ascetic in his habits, and required the most 
rigid abstinence and self-denial in his followers. But what 
is more surprising, both he and his disciples considered his 
conduct more becoming and wise than that of Christ. In 
process of time, John, for boldly rebuking Herod for having 
his brother’s wife, was cast by him into prison. While 
lying here in solitary confinement, he had time to think over 
the past and ponder the future. His disciples were free; 
but, instead of joining themselves to Christ, they watched 
Him suspiciously, and the reports they brought to their im¬ 
prisoned master troubled him. 

John ^^came neither eating nor drinking;” that is, he was 
like a Nazarite,—drank no wine,—while his abstemiousness 
was like that of an anchorite. In this he resembled the 
ancient prophets; indeed, it was indispensable, in his esti¬ 
mation, to the character of a prophet. When, therefore, he 
heard that Christ both drank wine and dined with rich 
publicans and irreligious men, sitting down at sumptuous 
feasts with them, he was astonished and perplexed. He, 
doubtless, did not know what Christ said and did at these 
dinners, nor the object He had in view, while at the same 
time the reports were exaggerated, and conveyed an entirely 
false impression. The slander was current that Christ was a 
“ glutton and a wine-bibber,” a victim to two low, debasing 
vices. This came to John’s ears as he lay in the castle of 
Michaerus, and he sent his disciples to Jesus, with the 
strange, astounding question, ‘‘ Art Thou he, or must we 
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look for another ? " God had told him expressly that He 
was the Messiah; he had heard the voice from heaven say, 
This is my beloved Son.*' He had seen the Spirit, like a 
dove, descend upon Him, and himself had said, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God! ’* and now he sends to ask, !« it all a 
mistake? are You Christ or not?" At first sight, it would 
seem imi)Ossible that John should send such a message. 
Some commentators have endeavoured to show that he had 
no doubts of Christ being the Messiah, but seeing that some 
of his disciples had, sent them with this message, so that 
Christ would feel compelled to convince them. But this, 
at best, is mere conjecture, with nothing to sustain it, 
except the wish to get over a difficulty. They do not see, 
that in trying to avoid one difficulty they become involved 
in another; for such a supposition makes John guilty of 
duplicity, playing a sort of trick both on his disciples and 
Christ, by pretending he had doubts which did not exist. 
These forced interpretations are always bad; the simplest 
and most natural are the best. 

It must be remembered that John, though inspired, was 
a man with a man’s infirmities, and became impatient and 
doubtful, just as the first Elijah did, who wanted to die be^ 
cause God did not act in accordance with his expectations, 
after the trial by fire and the slaughter of the prophets of Baal. 
He had been shut up in a gloomy fortress all the winter, 
near the corrupt court of Herod, and he knew that wicked¬ 
ness and vice filled the land; and yet He for whom he had 
prepared the way," whose fan was in His hand, with which 
to “thoroughly purge the floor, and burn up the chaff,” 
instead of doing so, and asserting Himself the king of 
Israel, was dining with “ publicans and sinners,** while His 
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works were all peaceful and gentle. Hence he naturally 
began to be filled with doubts on the one hand and im¬ 
patience on the other, until he could endure the suspense 
no longer, and sent his disciples with the strange message, 
“Art thou Christ or not?” Christ's answer was well cal¬ 
culated to disabuse him of the false impressions he had of 
the work and character of the true Messiah. 

When John was thrown into prison, it was the desire of 
both Herod and his wife to kill him ; but the former was 
afraid of an outbreak on account of the Baptist’s popularity. 
Josephus says he shut him up for the same reason; he 
feared the denunciation of his crime would arouse the 
populace against him. His wife was bolder, and thought 
there was less to be feared from him dead than alive; still 
she could not bring her husband to her views, and so John 
languished all the winter in prison. But her daughter, at a 
feast made in honour of Herod’s birthday, so pleased him 
with her graceful dancing, that he, mellow with wine, in a 
reckless moment promised to grant her any request she 
might make. This was an unexpected piece of good for¬ 
tune to the proud unscrupulous wife, and she directed her 
daughter to ask for the head of John the Baptist. Although 
Herod now regretted his rash promise, yet as he had 
ratified it with an oath, he resolved to keep it, and sum¬ 
moning at once an officer, he bade him go and cut off 
John’s head. Nothing is said of the manner in which the 
order was carried out. Whether the executioner, on enter¬ 
ing John's cell, told him his business, and the bold Baptist 
replied as became one of his courage and faith, and, com¬ 
mitting his soul to God, bowed his head to the stroke; or 
whether the cruel blow was given without warning or delay, 


R 
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was never divulged. The deed was done ; and placing the 
head, with the blood still flowing from the dissevered 
arteries, on a platter, the executioner brought it, all pale and 
gory, into the banqueting-room. Thus died John, at the 
early age of thirty-two or thirty-three, only a short time 
before his Divine Master. 

We know little of his acts. “ Commencing his work in 
the wilderness of Judea, he gradually passed through the 
lower valley of the Jordan to Salem and ^non, and lastly 
to the court of Herod.’* But though so little is known of 
him, the grandeur of his character and life lias no parallel: 
for Christ said, Among those born of women, there is 
none greater than John the Baptist,” although in sjiiritual 
knowledge he was ‘‘ less than the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ 



JESUS CHRIST. 

The first feeling, at the suggestion to place Christ among 
the list of human, earthly heroes, is one of repugnance,—as 
if the character were too sacred, the personage too august 
to be treated so familiarly. Reflection, however, not only 
shows this feeling to be false, but that the place of Christ, 
as a Man, is at the head of heroes and martyrs. As one 
who was in all points tempted as we are, but without sin; 
with the same sensitiveness to suffering and danger, the 
same human sympathies and love of ease and quiet, the 
same aversion to incur the hatred and scorn of men, He yet 
showed a courage, jpatience, endurance, and lofty elevation 
of character under neglect, abuse, slander, persecution, 
suffering, and torture, which make Him the highest type of 
a hero and the most perfect example of a martyr. Paul so 
considered Him, and styled Him not only a hero, but the 
leader and head of all the great heroic characters in the 
Christian world: ‘‘ the Captain of our salvation,*^ the glorious 
commander-in-chief, who, by His heroism, stands appro¬ 
priately at the head of the embattled host that wars, “ not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.’^ In short, everywhere 
in the New Testament Christ and His followers are called 
an army, and the great order is to stand firm in the fight, 
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and ‘‘ having done all, to stand; ” for the heroes in this long, 
wasting conflict are never to yield, but, if driven back 
wounded and bleeding and fainting, to rally again to the 
charge, and press forward against all odds until they shout 
the victory, and crown their Great Leader Lord of all/' 
The deepest interest gathers around Christ, even befoie 
His birth; for the archangel Gabriel from heaven by his 
announcement invests it with supernatural importance. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the event itself should re¬ 
ceive some remarkable recognition from the unseen world. 
Mary, with her husband, crowded out of the inn at Bethle¬ 
hem, took shelter for the night in a rude building where 
cattle were fed, and here the wondrous babe was born. 
On the slopes of the Judean hills shepherds are watching 
their flocks that are quietly slumbering or grazing around 
them. No sound breaks the deep hush of night; the sky, 
studded with its innumerable stars, bends tranquilly above 
them; the air steals softly by, and all the earth lies in sweet 
repose. Suddenly the landsc^ipe flashes out in noonday 
brightness; the hills and fields and houses of little Bethle¬ 
hem stand revealed in the glowing light that sheds a strange 
glory where it falls. The wondering shepherds, bathed in 
the effulgence, look on each other’s glorified forms in speech¬ 
less alarm; when suddenly a voice, that seems to fill all the 
heavens with its melody, exclaims : “ Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” The angelic 
tones had scarcely died away along the air, when a listening, 
unseen host swept into view, and with a shout that rocked 
the heavens, cried, “ Glory to God in the higl^est, peace on 
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earth, good will to men.” As the mighty doxology died 
away, the glittering pageant was swallowed up in the heavens. 
As silence and night once more settled on the scene, the 
shepherds remembered the angels had told them they 
should find “ the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger; ” and they said to each other, “ Let us go to 
Bethlehem, and see that which the Lord hath made known 
to usj” and leaving their flocks, they hurried forward to 
the quiet city. Finding the babe, around which, doubtless, 
lingered some of the glory that had just irradiated the place, 
they proclaimed abroad what they had seen and heard, and 
echoed back the angelic doxology. ■>* 

But this was not all: while the mother lay waiting for 
her strength to be restored before resuming her journey, a 
delegation of wise men—astrologers—from the East was 
announced. A new star had been lit in the sky in honour 
of the birth of this marvellous child. They had been told, 
but in what ■^manner we are not informed, that this star 
announced the birth of the King of the Jews,” and imme¬ 
diately made their way to Jerusalem, the capital, as the 
natural ai)propriate place where the future King would be 
bom, and consulted Herod, telling him that they had “ seen 
His star in the East, and had come to worship Him.” This 
announcement from men held in such high reverence for 
their wisdom, threw the king into a state of great agitation, 
and spreading through the city, caused a universal com¬ 
motion. Herod, prompt and decided, determined at once 
to ascertain if the leading men in the Jewish nation, versed 
in the prophets, would coincide with these magi, and hastily 
calling them together, inquired where their expected Christ 
was to be b<^. They told him, *‘In Bethlehem of Judea.” 
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This was enough to his alarmed and suspicious mind, and 
having dismissed them, he privately summoned the magi 
into his presence. With a dissimulation that he thought 
completely deceived them, he told them to go and make a 
thorough search for the child, and when they found Him, to 
bring him word, that he miglit come and worship Him. He 
had no doubt they would obey his command, and his plans 
were all laid, the moment they returned with the informa¬ 
tion, to seize the child and kill it, and thus remove the 
danger that threatened him. He knew that, whoever the 
pretended Christ might be, if the Jews believed He was 
their long-expected deliverer, there would be a universal 
revolt. 

The magi, however, as seen by their future conduct, pene¬ 
trated tlirough tlie king's disguise, but, without letting him 
know it, took their departure; and lo! the star that had led 
them on seemed to move as they advanced, and stand at 
last over Bethlehem. We can only conjecture what this 
star was. From the fact that comets, or wandering bodies 
of fire of any dcscrit)tion through the heavens were almost 
invariably regarded as omens of evil,—indeed, are by the 
ignorant to this day,—the inference would naturally be, that 
this was no such transient light. It is said that, in the as¬ 
tronomical tables of the Chinese—the oldest astronomers in 
the world—there is 'recorded the appearance of an entirely 
new star near the supposed time of Christ’s birth. Old stars, 
once well known, have disappeared from the heavens, and 
there is no reason why new ones should not be lighted up 
by the Creator. Certainly, no event has ever transpired 
since the creation in commemoration of which a new sun 
could more appropriately be kindled in the heavens, a new 
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world sent rejoicing on its course, than this; and no one 
knows but that the eye now rests on the very star that 
blazed over Bethlehem. There is something remarkable in 
the conduct of these magi. It is said they came from the 
East, or from a distant country, and hence were not Jews, 
but pagans, and knew nothing of Christ. It is evident it 
must have been a remarkable appearance in the heavens 
that had led them thus far from their homes, while we are 
left in ignorance how they learned that it announced the 
birth of the “King of the Jews.’’ Whether the knowledge 
came to them. Heaven sent, in a dream or vision, or, following 
the point of the star, they travelled on until, entering the 
Jewish territory, they were told by some prophetic Israelite 
waiting for the redemption of his people, that it heralded 
the Messiah, the evangelist does not say. But when they 
found the babe they were “filled with joy.” 

All artists, in painting the infant Saviour, represent Him 
with a halo around His head. That there was some form of 
glory enveloping or crowning Him, seems certain from the 
fact that, while so many infants were in Bethlehem, both 
the shepherds and magi knew Him the moment they saw 
Him. The latter presented offerings, and worshipped Him 
in the presence of the wondering mother. Aware of the 
dark and murderous intentions of Herod, they undoubtedly 
warned Joseph, and thus prepared him for the dream that 
caused him to flee with the child into Egypt before the 
bloody edict of Herod reached Bethlehem. 

When the king, after waiting a sufficient length of time 
for the return of the wise men, found that they had deceived 
him, he felt that no time was to be lost The fact that they 
had fled the country on purpose to avoid him was positive 
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proof that they understood his designs, and hence would 
naturally put the parents of the child on their guard, so that 
they would withdraw Him from public observation, and hide 
Him in some concealed place, or disguise Him so that He 
could not be distinguished from other children. At all 
events, in such a state of things it was plain he might kill 
the wrong child, if he slew but one. He therefore deter¬ 
mined to make sure work by killing all anywhere near the 
same age, both in the city and the neighbourhood where 
the child might be concealed. The cruel massacre that 
followed filled the region with lamentation; but the tyrant 
thought only how successful his prompt decisive action had 
proved. In the wholesale extermination of infants he had 
no doubt that this infant Jesus had fallen; but while the 
bloody work was going on, Joseph was far on his way to¬ 
wards the land of Egypt, where he found a safe retreat until 
the death of Herod. ’ 

From tliis time until He was thirty years of age, ChrisJ 
appears but once in history. Much space is devoted to His 
birth and infancy, and then, with one single exception, His 
acts and sayings are left unrecorded until He entered on 
His public work; so that, of the whole thirty-three years 
He lived on our earth, we have accounts only of what He did 
in the last three years. This single gleam of Him we get when 
His parents took Him, at twelve years of age, up to the 
feast in Jerusalem, where they lost Him, and, after three 
days' search through the city, found Him disputing with the 
learned doctors. The mother, instead of being awed by. 
the strange spectacle, chided Him for causing them so much 
trouble : ‘‘Thy father,” she says, “and I have sought Thee 
sorrowing.” His answer was peculiar; He asks why they 
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have searched for Him, saying, “ Know ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business ? ” Some have thought He 
meant to say, they should not have searched for Him, but, 
knowing that He would be about His Father’s business, 
come directly to the temple, the proper place to find Him. 
But there may have been a deeper meaning in His answer. 
It is said that Mary kept all the wonderful sayings and 
events connected with His birth in her heart; ” that is, 
to herself—leaving her child as yet in ignorance of them. 
Perhaps in this reply He intended to let her know He un¬ 
derstood His relations to God, and His high mission, so 
that when she intimated that He had treated His father ” 
thoughtlessly, He, in saying that He must be about His 
‘‘Father’s ” business, wished to be understood as knowing 
who His real Father was. Though nothing more is said of 
Him, we cannot suppose that an infancy and childhood so 
remarkable would pass into a common youth. It does not 
follow that because He “was subject to His parents,” 
that His life passed like that of other boys and young men. 
Although one of the human race, yet God, in the very 
manner of His birth and the scenes connected with it, had 
in a certain sense set Him apart, and this seal of Heaven 
and coronation would never entirely leave Him. He, 
doubtless, was taught a trade, according to the Jewish 
custom,—perhaps that of His father, and became a carpenter, 
—though the early Christians had a tradition that He was 
taught that of a dyer. 

Unquestionably, the evangelists were acquainted with 
many interesting facts connected with His boyhood and 
youth, for His sinless life must have been a constant miracle; 
but they did not see fit to record them. Even the striking, 
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significant event of His discussion with the learned doctors 
in the temple, when but twelve years old, is mentioned by 
only one of His biographers. If they omitted or overlooked 
this, they would doubtless leave many other remarkable 
incidents unmentioned. Not the acts of His childhood or 
youth, but those of His public ministry and death were of 
great concern. Yet only a small portion of the latter are 
given, probably not the greatest; and if they are passed 
over in silence, much more would the minor scenes of His 
boyhood be unnoticed. He once says, Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! if the mighty works 
which have been done in thee, had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago, sitting in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes.Here Pie indirectly asserts that He had 
performed mighty works in these cities; yet the evange¬ 
lists do not record one of them. John also says, ‘‘There 
are many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
were written every one, I suppose the world could not 
contain the books that should be written.” But, much as 
Christians would be interested in a history of the pure, 
blameless life of the young Jesus, God did not deem it 
necessary to have it preserved, and they never will know it 
until they read it in heaven. 

He disappears from our sight after His twelfth year, and 
we see Plim no more until we behold Him walking along the 
road towards John the Baptist. As, from the first, miracu¬ 
lous displays attend His appearance, so now they glorify His 
baptism. The heavens are opened above Him, and a dove 
descends from the visible glory, and lights upon His head, 
while a voice falls on the startled ear, “ Thou art my be^ 
loved Son; in Thee I am well pleased.” The public life on 
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which Jesus now entered, though lasting only a little over 
three years, was one of great activity and of thrilling interest. 
In their brief accounts, the evangelists follow no chrono¬ 
logical order, nor do they always narrate the same events. 
Their biographical sketches, written when they were old 
men, and more than thirty years after Christ’s death, seem a 
collection merely of those facts and sayings that left the 
most lasting impressions on each. It is a little singular 
that all but John begin their accounts of Christ in Galilee*, 
they make no mention of His ministry in Judea, while more 
than a quarter of His entire life was passed in the latter 
country. As Christ turned away from John, some of the 
disciples of the latter left him and followed the former. 
But Jesus withdrew Himself from the society of men, and for 
forty days had no comi^anion but Satan—held intercourse 
with him alone. Calmly, serenely He met the temptations 
presented to Him, and when the last one, made to His faint 
and famishing nature, failed, the revolting, disgusting com¬ 
panion of His solitude left Him, and glad, waiting angels 
gathered to His side and strengthened Him. 

Hereafter, we are not permitted to follow Christ, day after 
day, and week after week, watching His continuous life and 
daily actions; but He appears and disappears at irregular 
intervals, the writers paying little regard either to time or 
order. The result is, that the history of the most remark¬ 
able being that ever walked our planet, is fragmentary—made 
up of disconnected events, grouped together according to 
the taste and inspired impulse of the writer. He is pre¬ 
sented to us in an almost endless variety of scenes and 
relations; yet the wonderful person that forms the central 
figure of every scene remains the same. Always on foot, 
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with a crowd of disciples following Him, He passes from place 
to place a homeless wanderer. “ The foxes have holes, and 
•the birds of the air their resting-places, but He has not where 
to lay His head.” The proud and wealthy sweep by Him in 
their carriages,—the dust from their wheels sifting over His 
sacred person,—scarcely deigning a glance to Him who is 
the King of heaven and their future Judge. Lofty palaces 
fling their shadows across His path, who, though He made 
the world, has no home. Warm, devoted followers cluster 
around Him, yet they know not either His true mission or the 
tragical end that awaits Him. With the mighty burden of a 
lost world on His heart. He is alone though in a crowd. 
Pure and spotless. He yet is thrown in constant contact with 
sin; perfect wisdom. He still associates with ignorance, and 
moves among men for whom He is about to give up His life, 
the object of their scorn and hatred. Wondrous spectacle ; 
strange destiny for One who thought it ‘‘ no robbery to be 
equal with God.” 

As the sacred biographers do not profess to give His life 
in detail, nor the events they narrate in consecutive order, 
neither shall we attempt it, but simply group together some 
acts or sayings which illustrate that life. One of His first 
acts was to assert His authority and power. But He did not 
do it, like one of the prophets of old, by some terrific out¬ 
ward exhibition, but, in accordance with His mission and 
dispensation, by the assumption of moral sujDremacy. 

CLEARS THE TEMPLE OF TRAFFICKERS. 

It was the feast of the passover, and Jerusalem was 
crowded to its utmost capacity with people from every 
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section of the country and its remotest provinces. The 
temple, ruled over by the priests, was thronged with a multi¬ 
tude of worshippers. To supply these with animals for 
sacrifice, traders occupied the outer courts with oxen and 
sheep, where they could compete for the patronage of buyers. 
The people, instead of procuring their offerings at the proper 
places, sought these courts, where close bargains were driven 
for animals which they were required to offer to the Lord. 
The stabling of whole droves of cattle in the temple courts, 
made them a mass of filth, and loaded the air with dis¬ 
gusting odours; while the fierce competition of sellers, eager 
for profit, created a scene of clamour and confusion which 
might be expected in the market-place, but not in the house 
of God. It is more than probable that the corrupt priests, 
who had charge of the temple, permitted this desecration 
because they shared the profits. Into such a strange and 
confused scene a young stranger suddenly entered, and for 
a moment looked sadly, yet sternly on. He then seized a 
“ whip of small cords ’’—not large enough to inflict chastise¬ 
ment, but to serve as an emblem both of His authority and of 
the kind of punishment such impious transactions deserved 
—and passed through the astonished multitude that divided 
involuntarily before Him, and ordered, in commanding and 
startling tones, the clamorous traders to leave the temple with 
their cattle. Then followed a scene which has no parallel 
in history. Before the voice, the godlike aspect, the imperial 
manner of that young stranger, the uproar ceased. No re¬ 
sistance was offered, no remonstrance made, nor scornful 
demand who or what. He was. Seized with a sudden, name¬ 
less alarm, they one and all arose, and, driving their sheep and 
oxen before them, fled from the temple. So utterly over- 
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whelmed with terror were they, that, with all their covetous¬ 
ness, they did not stop to gather up their money, but left it 
behind. In an incredibly short space of time the vast area 
was cleared, and Jesus stood in the vacant space surveying 
the strange scene. Nothing was left but the long rows of 
tables at which the traffickers had sat. These, in His fierce 
anger, He overturned, and poured the money along the 
marble pavement, while the silent multitude looked on in 
speechless wonder. 

This unprecedented act was the highest possible assertion 
of His Divine authority, and was unaccompanied by any voice 
or fire from heaven, or outward appearance calculated to 
inspire terror, 'rhe Divine power thus strangely put forth 
was wholly moral. Who He claimed to be was plain from 
the single sentence He uttered: “ Make not my Father’s 
house a house of merchandise.” When the first surprise 
was over, those who had witnessed the transaction under¬ 
stood it, and asked Him what sign or evidence of a super¬ 
natural character He showed to substantiate this high claim. 
Strange question ! as if there could be any more marvellous 
sign than the moral power He had just exhibited. The 
“ zeal,” the high-wrought mental state of Jesus, at this mo 
ment, is apparent in the enigmatical, almost disdainful, un¬ 
satisfactory answer He made them, leaving them more pre- 
plexed and confused than before: ‘‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it again.” To their amazed 
question, if He could build in three days what it had taken 
forty-six years to erect. He deigned no reply; and the strange 
statement was never understood until after His resurrection. 
Still, though Christ’s kingdom was a spiritual one, and the 
forces He designed to use, moral, He knew that, from Moses 
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down, the Jews had been taught to believe in no prophet, 
unless he proved his Divine commission by great physical 
exhibitions, outward phenomena of nature; for He said, 
“ Unless ye see signs and wonders, you will not believe 
hence He furnished these to His disciples. The miraculous 
draught of fishes, and equally miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand, and healing of the sick, are of this character. 
Still more impressive was the— 


STILLING THE TEMPEST, 

A ship, or large open boat, had been drawn up on the 
beach, aiiparently for the jxirpose of taking Clirist and His 
disciples over the lake of Galilee. Into this, just at even¬ 
ing, He stepped, when it was shoved off. The rowers 
bent to their oars, and the boat glided smoothly over the 
tranquil waters, above which the starry heavens bent in 
peaceful splendour. The weary Saviour, lulled by the 
motion, and soothed by the tranquil evening, fell asleep in 
the stern. But all at once the heavens gathered blackness, 
and one of those sudden storms, common to this region, 
came roaring from the hills. Bursting in all its fury on the 
sea, it drove it into billows that, crested with foam, ran 
wild and furious along its dark and angry bosom. In this 
boiling cauldron the vessel laboured desperately. Swept 
fiercely by the blast, the sailors in vain attempted to breast 
its fury. A mere toy in the grasp of the tempest, it plunged 
through the watery abyss like a frightened helpless thing, 
while the howling of the wind and roar of the waves added 
to the unspeakable terror of the scene. At length the 
steadily increasing sea arose to such a height that the vessel 
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could no longer surmount the waves, and they fell with a 
heavy crash over its undecked sides. All hope was now 
lost, for no power on earth could keep it from foundering in 
a few minutes. All this time that majestic form lay cradled 
in quiet slumber, as though this wild tumult and deafening 
uproar were only a lullaby. The terror-stricken disciples 
had hitherto left Him unmolested; but now, as they ex¬ 
pected in a few moments to go to the bottom, they 
determined to awake Him, and broke His tranquil slumbers 
with the agonizing cry, Master, we perish ! Master, we are 
sinking ! Awake.” He opened His eyes and stood up, and 
looked a moment on the midnight sea lashed into foam, 
and on the white, ghastly faces of the terrified crew. His 
hair and robe streamed back in the fierce blast, while the 
billows leaped high and dark around Him. Stretching out 
His hand, He said in calm, serene tones, perhaps so low 
that they could scarcely reach the ears of the paralysed 
sailors, but which pierced the storm, and which the wild 
winds and wilder waves heard, Peace, be still.” In a 
moment, the air was breathless around them, and the vessel 
lay on a sea of glass, so tranquilly slept the water. No 
gradual lulling of the wind, no subsiding swell of the sea, 
followed the strange command, to cast doubt on the miracle. 
** It was a great calm ”—so instantaneous as to disarm all 
unbelief; and the sailors, gazing at Him in boundless wonder, 
said one to another, ** What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and waves obey Him ? ” An evil generation, 
seeking “ after a sign,” could ask for no greater one than 
this, to prove His Divine power. The extraordinary result 
was not in answer to prayer, as were the miracles of the 
prophets; it was simply obedience to a command. 
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We should infer, from several things, that Jesus was 
averse to giving these simple exhibitions of His power, and 
they were made in concession to the prevailing feeling of 
the Jewish nation, into which they had been educated by 
God Himself. Miracles, wonders, had always been the 
evidence of a Divine commission, and so Christ also 
wrought them; yet He often straitly charged His disciples 
not to make them known abroad. He, moreover, spoke 
complainingly of this desire to see wonders, accusing the 
multitude of following Him, not from attachment, saying, 
‘‘ Unless you see signs and wonders, you will not believe.” 
He did not wish to create astonishment and inspire awe \ 
His longing desire was to awaken love, kindle the affections; 
hence He preferred to exercise His miraculous power in 
healing the sick and alleviating suffering. Besides, His was 
a spiritual kingdom, that was not to come with obser¬ 
vation.” The kingdom of God is within you,” was the 
doctrine He wished to inculcate. 

Walking on the midnight sea, gliding with noiseless step 
over the rolling billows, while a radiant light streamed 
around Him, illuminating the waters, so that His approach 
could be seen, and He appeared to be a spirit, alleviated 
no suffering, was calculated to awaken no affection. It was 
done solely to strengthen the faith of His disciples. His 
daily, familiar intercourse with them; making them His 
companions; eating and sleeping with them, was well 
calculated to awaken doubt as to His Divine character, 
especially in uncultivated fishermen, who all their lives had 
to do with the outward and material rather than with the 
inward and spiritual. With all His efforts to inculcate 
humility, blessing the meek and poor in spirit, and con- 

s 
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demning riches and worldly honours, teaching them daily, 
by precept and example, that His kingdom was not of this 
world, they yet to the very last believed that He was to 
reign in all the pomp of kingly power. So* deep rooted was 
this feeling and belief, that two of His disciples got into a 
dispute as to who should sit on His right hand and on His 
left when He mounted His throne. But when the hungry 
wanted food, the sick and suffering relief, the lame to walk, 
the blind to see, and the wounded heart to be bound up. 
He was ever ready with His Divine power; for while He 
spread abroad joy and gladness, He also kindled affection 
and love. I'he human heart was what He wanted, not 
admiration or fear, lie could not resist the persistent cry 
of the blind man: ‘‘Jesus, Thou Son of David, have mercy 
on me; ’’ nor the woe-begone, despairing look of the lepers, 
crying out to Hinr, “Unclean, unclean,’^ that He might 
avoid them. The same yearning, pitying heart which could 
not turn away from these touching appeals, was grieved, 
that of the ten lepers whom He had healed, the love of one 
only was reached. 

liAIShVG TIIK WIDOW^S SON. 

This we can sec, as if it were but yesterday, the long 
funeral procession streaming through the gates of the city of 
Nain, bearing a corpse, behind which followed one solitary 
mourner, a poor widow. He knew there must have been 
peculiar circumstances attached to this funeral, and some¬ 
thing about the death of this only son of an uncommon 
nature, to make the whole city, as it were, turn out to show 
their sympathy for the mother; something that appealed 
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with wonderful force to the heart which is not stated in the 
narrative. Whatever this was that moved the merchant and 
mechanic to leave their employment, and the crowd along 
the streets to forget their pleasure and follow this sobbing 
widow as she pressed close beside her dead son, we may 
be sure of one thing,—if it touched them so deeply it 
would stir to its profoundcst depths the tender, sympa¬ 
thising heart of Jesus, who well knew all the circumstances. 

As He was walking along the road with His disciples. He 
met this funeral train. He looked on silently, until the bier 
approached, with the weeping heart-broken mother alone 
behind it. At the sight of her and her overwhelming grief, 
He was moved with pity, and stej^ping up to her, said, in 
tones that must have thrilled her innermost heart, ‘‘ Weep 
not.” And then, with that look which required no words to 
explain its meaning or add to its i)ower. He laid His hand 
on the bier. The bearers instantly stopped and let it down 
to the earth, and the procession halted. Over the profound 
silence that followed, there rose, clear and distinct, the 
simple words, Young man, I say unto thee, arise.” The 
crimson tide flowed back to the pallid cheek, the closed 
eyes opened, the stiflened form moved and sat up, the lips 
parted, and uttered words that have not been told us. 
Taking him by the hand, Jesus gave him to the astonished, 
overwhelmed mother, and walked on. Nothing is said of 
the convulsive embrace, the deep thanksgiving and joy of 
that mother; but the spectators, as they returned with their 
empty bier, and him that had a few moments before lay a 
corpse upon it, all glorified God, rejoicing that He had 
visited His people by sending them a prophet. 
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RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

Still more touching is the narrative of the raising of 
Lazarus, related by John. ‘ We have here, first, the intimate, 
warm friendship existing betweeil Jesus and the dead man, 
added to His pity and love for the heart-broken sisters. 

Lazarus was taken sick, and his disease, baffling all 
medical skill, was hurrying him rapidly to the grave, when 
his alarmed sisters sent a person to Jesus, between twenty 
and thirty miles distant, with the message, “ He whom Thou 
lovest is sick ”; meaning, dangerously sick. He expressed 
no emotion at the news, but simply remarked that it was 
not unto death, but for the glory of God, and remained 
where He was for two days. He then started' for Bethany, 
where His friend^s family lived. Martha, hearing that He 
was coming, went oiit and met Him, and in an agony of 
grief, exclaimed, If Thou hadst been here, my brother 
would not have died ; but with strong faith added that she 
knew that God would give Him, even now, whatever He 
asked for. Jesus, knowing what she meant yet feared to 
utter, said, “Thy brother shall rise again.” Still fearing to 
speak openly what trembled on her lips and filled all her 
heart, and anxious to know the full import of His language, 
she replied, “ I know that he shall rise again in the resur¬ 
rection, at the last day.” AVith what solemn emphasis 
comes back the startling answer: “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” Humbly replying, “Yea, Lord, I believe 
that Thou Art the Christ, the Son of God,” she hastened 
back to her sister, and told her that Jesus had come and 
asked for her. Rising up, followed by her friends, who 
thought she was going to her brother's grave, to weep there, 
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she also came to Jesus, and falling at His feet, amid broken 
sobs uttered the same pathetic cry that her sister had greeted 
him with. Jesus stood a moment, and looked pityingly on 
the weeping group that now surrounded Him, while the 
emotions of human love and sorrow swelled higher and 
higher over His heart, until at last a groan escaped His 
lips, and apparently able no longer to protract the sorrow 
and bitter woe He could remove, exclaimed, “ Where have 
you laid him?^’ Full of vague, exciting hope, they said, 

Come and see.’* By this time silent tears were streaming 
down His face. Amazed at the spectacle, they said, Be¬ 
hold how He loved him ! ’* 

As they reached the grave, and Jesus saw where the 
body of him He had loved so well was sleeping in death, 
He again groaned in spirit, and said, “ Take away the 
Stone.” Martha, averse to exposing the jputrefying body to 
the eyes of the spectators, objected that he had been dead 
four days. Jesus replies in a half-rebuking tone, and 
reminds her of His promise. They took away the stone 
from the grave, and there lay the dead man, bound hand 
and foot, and a napkin tied around his pallid face, while 
his eyes were closed in their sunken sockets. The living 
stood silent as the dead at the sight, while the low tones 
of prayer arose from the Saviour. As He closed His short 
petition. He looked a moment down on the unconscious 
form of His friend and then, in tones that startled every 
heart like a trumpet-peal, exclaimed, “Lazarus, come forth.” 
The dead eyes opened and looked upward; the blood 
rushed to cheek and forehead, and the stiffened body, 
moving in its narrow chamber, rose and came forth, all 
bound about as it was, and gazed around on the dumb 
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and terrified spectators. Nothing is said of what passed 
between the two friends, or of the joy and thanksgiving of 
the two sisters. The whole strange, fearful scene dis¬ 
appears in a moment, and we are informed only of the 
effect of the miracle on those who witnessed it, and on the 
chief priests who heard of it. It was too near Jerusalem 
and too public to be kept concealed, and the chief 
priests therefore summoned the Sanhedrim together, to 
take measures to put Him out of the way. Jesus hearing 
of it, saw that He could not stay in Bethany. Knowing 
that the whole region around would be scoured to seize 
Him, He went to a city bordering on a wilderness, where 
it would be difficult for His enemies to capture Him. 

But raising the dead, stilling the tempest, and walking 
on the deep were not the most remarkable things that dis¬ 
tinguished His wpnderful career. Those who discredit 
these miracles because contrary, as they term it, to the 
laws of nature, forget that there are moral phenomena still 
more inexplicable and contradictory to all human experi- 
ence. Thus, considering the moral state of the world at 
the time it was delivered, the religious education of the 
Jews, the stern laws of Moses, and the history of God’s 
dealings with their enemies, the Sermon on the Mount was 
more miraculous than any suspension of the laws of nature. 
** Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you; and if a man smite 
thee on one cheek, turn to him the other also; resist not 
evil,** were doctrines which a mere uninspired man, in that 
age and nation, could no more have originated than he 
could have created a world. Their source, their origin, 
was heaven, and it was no more difficult to inspire a soul 
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with power to raise the dead, than with power, to com¬ 
prehend, accept, and love such new, strange doctrines, so 
totally at war with man^s whole nature and experience. 

Christas love to man was superhuman, Divine. Neglect, 
abuse, scorn, rejection of His proffered blessings, fiendish 
thirst for His blood, could not lessen its gentle force not 
silence its tender appeals. An atmosphere of ineffable 
sweetness surrounds Him wherever He moves or stays. 
Seated on the summit of a gentle hill, while the plain 
below is radiant with blooming lilies, He says, ‘‘ Behold 
the lilies of the field: they toil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. AVherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, will He not much more clothe you; O ye of little 
faith Pressed by the crowd on the sea-shore, He steps 
into a boat, pushes a little way from the beach, and pours 
into their w^ondering ears the truths of the new gospel of 
peace. When reproached for eating with publicans and 
sinners. He illustrates His undying love and that of His 
Father to the children of men by the touching parable of 
the Prodigal Son. His whole object is to win hearts. Acts 
of personal kindness in the relief of suffering; sympathy 
with the distressed; loving words to the fearful, and cheer¬ 
ing promises to the despairing; offers of peace, pardon, 
and fulness of joy, and eternal blessedness to the believing, 
—make up His life, and form the burden of His language. 
He assails poor sinful man with every motive, and ad¬ 
dresses him with every form of aj^peal, to enkindle within 
him love and trust. 

The waves of Galilee, sparkling in the summer sun, take 
on an additional brightness at His presence; and the sweet 
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fields of Palestine breathe a softer perfume as He moves 
across them. Though the son of a carpenter, His high 
claims to the perfection and Sonship of God, instead of ap¬ 
pearing to be arrogant, seem in perfect harmony with His 
character. Though scarcely ever calling Jlimself anything 
but the '‘Son of man,'* no inconsistency is felt when He 
says, “ The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins." 
Whether alone on the mountain-top bowed in prayer, or 
in the presence of corrupt, degraded women, the same 
Divine purity invests Him. Unchanged by circumstances, 
unmoved by danger, and never excited by the temptations 
or passions or ambitions of men, He, though moving in 
their midst, is as completely separate from them as heaven 
from earth. Love—overmastering, inexpressible love—is 
the only chain which binds Him to the world in which He 
lives. 

His character exhibits the most striking contrasts, and 
qualities apparently the most opposite and contradictory, 
and yet it is a perfect, harmonious whole. With unbounded 
courage without rashness, was joined perfect meekness with¬ 
out loss of dignity. Possessed of limitless power. He never 
uses it for self-protection. Of heroic firmness under every 
trial. He yet weeps at the grave of His friend. Filling us 
with awe as He stands amid the glories of the transfiguration 
to-day, He wins our confidence to-morrow by taking little 
children in His arms and blessing them. “I and my 
Father are one," He exclaims; and then turning to .His 
disciples, says, “ I call you not servants, but I have called 
you friends.** The Creator of man. He yet allows him to 
spit upon Him; and at last offers up His life to save him. 
No wonder Paul called on his hearers to be strengthened 
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with might in the inner man; to summon all their energies 
and bow themselves in the mighty effort to understand 
“ the length and breadth and depth and height of the love 
of Christ.” It is love stilling the tempest, to give His 
disciples faith; love delivers the Sermon on the Mount; 
love heals the sick, raises the dead, and comforts the weary 
and sorrowful; love that exclaims over the city about to 
crucify Him; “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would 
I have gathered thy children, as a hen gathers her brood 
under her wings, but ye would notlove incomprehensible, 
infinite, that, when life was ebbing fast away, could look on 
His murderers, and say, in tones that will thrill the heart 
to the end of time,—nay, through eternity; “Father, 
forgive them.” Such a character cannot be described; it 
can only be felt by a penitent, loving heart. Christ was 
so open and undisguised in His conduct, and plain and 
simple in His teachings, that everything, almost, seems to 
explain itself He needs no interpreter. 

But the life of this wonderful being at last drew to a 
close. Those sweet rambles along the sea-shore with His 
beloved disciples, and sails over the tranquil waters, while 
they drank in the wondrous words of grace which fell from 
His lips, were over. He had sat for the last time in Peter’s 
hut, and looked out on the sweet scene that spread away 
from the sea of Galilee. The pleasant gatherings on some 
sunny hill-side fanned by the perfumed breezes of Palestine, 
were over. No more would He sit in their midst, under 
the brilliant stars of those clear heavens, and talk of that 
glory He had left for their sakes. The warm, simple, 
loving hearts that He had led on, step by step, and tvhich 
seemed bound to Him by ties that nothing could sunder, 
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would soon leave Him alone to His fearful fate. But He 
would take them with Him to Jerusalem, to receive His 
last instructions, and sup with Him for the last time until 
they drank wine new with Him in His kingdom. On the 
way to the city, He tells them that He is to be betrayed 
into the hands of sinners, scourged and crucified, and rise 
again. Amazed and confounded, they do not understand 
what He says, and look in mute inquiry in each other's 
faces. They thought He was going up to the capital to 
assume the crown,—declare Himself King of Israel,—and 
began to dispute about the places of honour they should 
occupy. What sad thoughts must have filled His heart 
when He found that they could not understand Him, and 
reflected liovv soon tlieir terrible disappointment would 
make them flee from Him in terror. Of the miracles He 
wrought in tliis last .journey, and the instruction He gave, 
it is not necessary to speak. One moment of proud elation 
and exultant hope filled the hearts of His disciples when, 
riding on an ass, in royal state, with garments and palm- 
branches strewing the road, and loud hosannas to the Son 
of David filling all the air. He passed through the gates 
of the city, and took His way, amid the astonished spec¬ 
tators, to the temple. Dismounting near its portals. He 
entered the sacred edifice, followed by His eager, expectant 
disciples. What must have been their disappointment 
w'hen, instead of issuing His proclamation and starting on 
His triumphant career. He only “looked round about on 
all things," and then retired quietly to Bethany. 

How He divided the time between the two places we do 
not ceVtainly know, but we are told of His interview with 
the chief priests and others in the temple. It was at this 
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time that He laid aside, for a moment, His meek and gentle 
character, and hung, like a second Elijah, over the haughty 
and proud sinners before Him; while ‘‘Woe unto thee, 
scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites,*^ rolled like thunder through 
the temple. He spent His last days in Bethany, doubtless 
under the roof of Lazarus, in sweet intercourse with him 
and his sisters. How much of what was to happen He 
told them, and how clearly He unfolded to them the great 
scheme of salvation, we are not informed. The passover 
approached; and Jesus saw that His work on earth was 
nearly done. That day of darkness, that day of woe and 
terror indescribable, on which His eye had been steadfastly 
fixed for years, was now near at hand, and He told the 
disciples to go to the city and prepare the passover, that they 
might eat it together. There was nothing peculiar in this 
recpiest; and they doubtless looked forward to the simple 
feast witli pleasure, little dreaming it was to be their last 
supper with Him. 

In a quiet upper chamber the table was spread, and His 
twelve disciples entered and sat down. Oh, who can tell 
the thrill that passed through that human heart, as He saw 
the emblems before Him of Plis own broken body and flowing 
blood ! It was a time for solemn thought and profound 
emotion, and heart and soul were too full for utterance; but 
while He pondered, there came to His ears the jarring tones 
of contention. Those dear disciples were disputing about 
who should be greatest in His earthly kingdom, stand nearest 
His side, whose throne, after all, was to be the cross. With¬ 
out saying a word. He tied a towel around Him, and taking a 
basin of water, knelt on the floor and began to wash their 
feet. In silent amazement they watched the strange pro- 
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ceeding. When He had finished, He laid aside His towel and 
sat down again ; and, casting His eyes around on the waiting 
group, said, ‘‘ You call me Lord and Master, and so I am. 
If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed your feet, 
you ought also to wash one another's feet. I have done this 
for an example unto you.*' When He had said this, a painful 
expression passed over His countenance, for He “was 
troubled in spirit.’* What the agonizing thought or feeling 
•was that swept like a sudden storm through His soul, we can 
only infer from the single sentence that broke from His lips : 
“ One of you shall betray me.** Was it the result of that 
betiayal—the awful death it heralded—which overwhelmed 
Him ; or grief, that one of his chosen friends, whose feet he 
had just washed, was about to sell Him for thirty pieces of 
silver ? 

The. feast went pn, Judas having boldly secured a seat 
near Jesus,—so near that the latter could hand him the 
piece of bread after He had dipped it in the dish; while the 
disciple of His tenderest love lay on the divan, next Him, 
with his head on His bosom. We do not know what conver¬ 
sation passed between the disciples at the unusual solemnity 
and sadness of their Master, and the words, “ One of you 
shall betray me;** but they looked at each other inquiringly. 
At length, one after another eagerly asked, “ Is it I ? ** At 
last, Peter could bear the suspense no longer, and nodded 
impatiently to John as he lay in His bosom, to ask Jesus who 
it was. That disciple, looking up affectionately into his 
Master’s face, whispered, “ Lord, who is it ?.** Jesus replied 
in equally low tones, “ To whom I shall give the sop, when 
I have dipped it; ** and dipping the bread in the dish He 
handed it to Judas, saying aloud, “ What thou doest, do 
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quickly/* How the traitor, who so long had been aware of 
Jesus* power to read what was passing in man’s heart, should 
have dreamed that he could play the hypocrite to the end, 
undetected, seems strange. But now he saw that his base 
conduct was known; and no longer able to endure the glance 
of the Master’s eyes, he hurriedly arose and left the table 
and sought the shelter of the darkness, where the evil spirit 
could push him on without any compunctions of conscience 
to the consummation of his murderous designs. 

Then followed those wonderful words of comfort and 
hope, and promise of endless care and love, which have 
ever since been the dearest, most cherished treasure of the 
Church. While those words were still ringing in their ears, 
Jesus rose and offered up that prayer, which for tenderness, 
pathos, and sublimity has no equal, and which will melt 
the hearts of Christians and cause their tears to flow, until 
they reach their home of glory, where He Himself shall wipe 
all tears from their eyes. It ceased ; and a solemn chant— 
the death-song of the Redeemer—floated through the apart¬ 
ment. All was now done; the last meal with His friends 
had been taken, the last interview closed, the last words 
uttered, and nothing remained but the agony, the desertion, 
and the bitter death. “ The hour had come; ’* and Jesus, 
turning, left the apartment, and passing out into the dark¬ 
ness, moved through the silent, deserted streets of the city 
towards mount Olivet. Reaching it, He entered a secluded 
garden, and paused with His disciples amid the deep shadows 
of the trees. But a deeper shadow than that of night was 
stealing over His spirit. Although He had reached the end, 
the object of His birth and life. He shrank from it. His soul 
was sinking in deep waters, and a night of untold horrors 
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was closing slowly around Him. In His unutterable agony, 
He stole apart in the darkness, and kneeling on the ground, 
prayed, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; ” but rallying, even under His mighty suffering, He 
added, “ Not my will, but Thine, be done.'* And then, as 
His poor shrinking human nature craved sympathy, He 
sought the companionship of His friends, but found them 
sleeping. Alone, all alone, in that night of horrors. He went 
away again, and kneeling, poured out once more the same 
bitter prayer, and again turned back to His disciples. But 
they still lay wrapped in peaceful slumber. Three times did 
.He liing himself on the earth, and beg His Father if possible 
to spare Him, yet rising still to the sublime height of perfect 
submission to His will. No human plummet can fathom the 
depth, or human soul comprehend the terror of the wave 
which swept over Him, when that heart-breaking cry was 
forced from His lips, and the bloody sweat pressed from His 
body. Was it fear of death—the painful death of the cross 
—when heaven lay beyond? Did He have less fortitude 
than the thief and murderer, and the whole host of martyrs 
since ? Oh, no, no ! Death was not the cup of anguish He 
prayed in such heart-rending tones to be delivered from. It 
was our transgressions that lay so heavily on Him; the 
sins of a whole w'orld pressed the blood from His veins, till 
God the Father in pity sent an angel to strengthen Him. 

Conqueror at last in this first great struggle. His counte¬ 
nance resumed its calm composure, and rousing His sleeping 
followers. He said, “ Rise, let us go hence: for he is at hand 
that doth betray me.” Already the light from the gleaming 
torches was flashing through the trees, and the discordant 
sounds of the rabble loaded the midnight air. He does not 
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attempt to flee, but calm and composed awaits their coming, 
while His terrified disciples cower in the darkness behind 
Him. Winding hither and thither amid the shrubbery, the 
flaming torches steadily approach, guided unerringly by the 
traitor, who knows the spot where he so often has knelt 
beside his Lord. At length the armed soldiery, followed by 
the mob, emerge into the open space where Jesus stands. 
As the flickering light falls full upon Him, they pause, and He 
calmly asks, “Whom do you seek?” They answer, “Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Awed by the tones of His reply, “I am He,” 
and more than mortal majesty of His countenance in that 
supreme moment of His great triumph over the powers of hell, 
the soldiers staggered back, and fell to the ground. When 
they again rallied and advanced, He asked of the rabble 
scattered amid the trees in the rear, “ Why do you come out 
against me as a thief, with swords and staves ? I was with 
you daily in the temple, teaching, and you laid no hands on 
me; but this is your hour and the power of darkness : if you 
then seek me, let these go their way.” Even in this dread 
moment He forgot Himself in His love for others, and asked 
that His disciples might be unharmed. They then seized 
Him and placed manacles on His hands. The terrified dis¬ 
ciples stood a moment, lost in amazement, to see Him who 
could raise the dead and still the stormy sea with a word, 
meekly allow Himself to be handcuffed. Even Elijah could 
call down fire from heaven, that with a single flash laid 
fifty soldiers sent to take him dead at his feet; yet here, One 
who had said He was greater than Elijah, suffers Himself to 
be bound without resistance! Doubtless, when Peter drew 
his sword he believed that he was only taking the lead in the 
sudden deliverance that was to follow. But now the hopes 
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of three long years were suddenly dashed; the Christ who 
was to redeem Israel and overthrow the legions of Rome, 
is too weak to defend Himself against a single file of soldiers. 
Overwhelmed at the terrible mistake they have made, the 
fatal delusion under which they have laboured, they turned 
and fled through the darkness. Seeing that no attempt was 
made to arrest them, and perhaps still clinging to the belief 
that, Samson-like, Jesus would yet rend the bands that con¬ 
fined Him, and make good the high claims He had asserted, 
Peter and another disciple halted in their flight, and de¬ 
cided to follow the soldiers. 

Judas had doubtless kept watch of Jesus and saw Him 
enter the garden of Gethsemane, so that the chief priests 
were sure of capturing Him when they sent the armed band; 
for the Sanhedrim had been called together, and the mem¬ 
bers of the court were already present in the palace, when, 
a little after midnight, Jesus was led in. They determined 
that His trial should be speedy and His execution sudden; 
doubtless, for fear if the news had time to spread over the 
country, efforts would be made to effect His release, perhaps 
an insurrection take place, the dread of which had prevented 
them from seizing Him publicly in the temple, and therefore 
none but enemies were around Him. One friend, it is true, 
was present, whom He loved tenderly, but h^e was loudly 
denying Him, and the lips that had confessed Him to be 
Christ were uttering oaths to enforce his denial. It would 
seem that even the soldiers had been selected for their 
brutality, for while waiting for the council to open, they 
blindfolded Him, and then struck Him, saying, tauntingly. 
Tell us. Who smote you?” 

It was not yet daylight when the court was assembled in 
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the dimly lighted apartment, and Jesus placed at the crimi- 
naFs bar. The charges were ready, but the witnesses were 
wanting. The seizure had been sudden and at midnight, 
and the trial followed so quickly that there was no time to 
hunt them up \ yet criminal charges must not only be made, 
but proved, or Pilate would not confirm their sentence. 
What all these were we are not told; but we know that they 
could accuse Him of only one crime which, under their oWn 
laws, was punishable with death, viz., blasphemy. Although 
they could prove that He had forgiven sins, He might have 
done it, as Moses and the ancient prophets, in the name of 
God, absolved the people. Claiming simply to be the 
Messiah, if followed by no assumption of power, could be 
regarded only as an empty boast, and not a subject of ju¬ 
dicial action. The proof that Pie had said, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it again,'' amounted to 
the same thing, while the perjured witnesses, evidently taken 
from the rabble, so contradicted themselves that blasphemy, 
which under the law of Moses would justify them in con¬ 
demning Plim to death, could not be proved. 

It was a singular scene that Jesus and His accusers and 
judges presented. The court was composed of the priests of 
God; the laws under which they acted were given by Him 
on Mount Sinai \ the crime to be established, blasphemy. 
The prisoner was without an advocate or witnesses j and, 
what was worse, there was no pretence of an impartial trial. 
The entire court was against Him, determined, not simply to 
try Him, but to condemn Him. He, in the meantime, stood 
calm and composed, making no defence, asking no questions. 
Finding the case utterly failing through want of competent 
testimony, the high priest finally turned to Jesus Himself, 

T 
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and begad to question Him respecting His belief, hoping 
that He would let something drop, on which they could 
.seize. Jesus did not choose to be questioned in this way, 
and replied that He had taught openly both in the Jewish 
synagogues and in the temple, and if they wished to know 
His views, go and ask the hundreds that had heard Him; 
there were witnesses enough, let them be called. An officer 
standing by, one unquestionably in the conspiracy, and 
shying the anger and disappointment of the court in being 
thus baffled, drew back and struck Him in the face, saying 
“Answerest Thou the high priest so?^* This shameful, 
dastardly conduct did not disturb the serene self-possession 
of Jesus. He uttered no complaint, made no appeal to the 
court for protection, but calmly said, If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of it; if not, why do you strike me ? At last, 
driven to desperation by the want of testimony and the 
reticence of the criminal, the high priest put Him under 
oath, and abandoning his treacherous, underhand course, 
asked Him plainly if He was the Christ or not. Jesus 
might have replied as before, “ Ask those who have heard 
me preach ; but while He would not allow them to entrap 
Him, or in any way countenance their illegal, treacherous 
niode of proceeding. He was ready to meet all the conse¬ 
quences of His teachings, and replied unhesitatingly, 
** Yes ”; and to give His confession greater emphasis, 
added, Hereafter you shall see me sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven.” This 
was enough; and the high priest exclaimed, “ What need 
have we of any further witnesses ? ” To say they should 
yet see Him, the son of a carpenter, sitting familiarly by the 
side of God Almighty, was putting His claim to divinity in 
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the strongest possible language. None but rifajesty ever 
sits beside majesty; no subject occupies that exalted posi¬ 
tion. He could not have asserted His equality with God ii> 
a more startling manner. There was no necessity now of 
prolonging the proceedings, and the court at once adjourned 
till after daylight. 

The second session was, doubtless, to consult on the 
course they should take to carry out their sentence of con¬ 
demnation. But the news had^got noised abroad, and there 
was a large gathering of the people in the morning, and the 
Sanhedrim, to show that they had acted legally, although 
the testimony taken was worthless, asked Jesus again if He 
were the Son of God. He, indirectly telling them that He 
was aware of their wicked designs in asking the question,^ 
repeated the declaration He had made before daylight, whpn 
all exclaimed, He deserves death.'^ The next thing now, 
was to get Pilate, the Roman governor, to confirm their 
verdict and protect them in carrying it out. The Sanhe¬ 
drim had no power to inflict capital punishment; especially 
were they debarred from criccifywg a criminal. They there¬ 
fore led Jesus to him, followed by the clamorous multitude, 
whose wild and savage outcries they knew would have more 
influence with the Roman governor than their official pre¬ 
sentation of the facts; for he, they were well aware, did not 
care anything about their religious dogmas or superstitions. 
Hurrying their pale but calm, composed prisoner along the 
streets. His manacles clanking qn His wrists, the chief priests, 
with the mob at their heels, streamed up to the Roman 
governors door, and sent in a delegation informing him that 
they had brought him a great criminal. They were so con¬ 
scientious, so afraid of offending God, that they dared not 
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enter the hall of a heathen governor in this holy time, lest 
they should be defiled, and yet clamoured with savage fero¬ 
city for the blood of Jesus. They expected his permission 
to execute Him at once ; but, instead of granting it, he 
inquired what were the charges against the prisoner. Irri¬ 
tated at being compelled to explain, because they knew in 
what contempt he held their religion, they petulantly replied, 
“ If He were not a malefactor, we should not have brought 
Him to you ; ” that is. He has been already fairly tried, and 
now we want judgment, not a new trial. To this imperti¬ 
nent speech, Pilate replied with cutting irony, “ Take Him, 
and judge Him according to your law.’* But they had 
already judged Him, and he knew it; and he meant to say 
—if you have tried, then why don’t you execute sentence ? 
I am not your executioner. The chief priests, being thus 
baffled, confessed that they had no power to put Jesus to 
death, and, feeling that they had made a mistake, undertook 
to arouse Pilate’s fears, by saying that the prisoner had 
been plotting insurrection, and told the people not to pay 
tribute to Coesar, and, moreover, declared that He was king. 
The Jews were a turbulent, fierce people, and the Roman 
governor lived in perpetual fear of popular outbreaks. 
Nothing, therefore, could be better calculated to prejudice 
Pilate against Jesus, than this cunningly-devised falsehood. 
It now became a serious matter, and Pilate, retiring into his 
palace, ordered Jesus to be brought before him. From the 
conversation that passed between them, as well as from the 
fact that Pilate required no’ witnesses, it is plain that the 
bearing and aspect of Jesus affected him powerfully. That 
countenance, revealing in every lineament the purity, truth, 
and divinity which reigned within, must in this hour of trial, 
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and in view of the near approach of His death and the 
great work almost accomplished, have had something of the 
radiance of heaven about it that only demoniacal hatred 
could not perceive. The proud Roman quailed before it, 
and he asked Him, not His foes, if He was king of the Jews, 
showing his willingness to believe His single word against 
all His accusers. kingdom,'* replies Christ, ‘Hs not 

of this world ; if it were, my servants would fight.'* Art 
Thou a king, then ? " anxiously asks Pilate. Jesus calmly 
replies, “ I am ; to this end I was born, and for this pur¬ 
pose I came into the world, that I should bear witness of 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice." 
How immeasurably He rises above the Roman governor, as 
He thus stands chained in his presence. Apparently 
embarrassed by this strange answer and the superhuman 
majesty of the prisoner, the latter murmured, as if musing 
abstractedly, Wliat is truth ?" and, without waiting for a 
reply, went out to the multitude, and told them plainly that 
he found no fault in Him. Nothing could show the pro¬ 
found impression that Jesus made on Pilate, more than this 
prompt, bold verdict of His innocence, in the presence of 
the excited priests and populace. Disappointed and 
enraged at this unexpected decision, they now rained accu¬ 
sation after accusation on Jesus. He, standing calm and 
unmoved by the side of the Roman governor, made no 
attempt to arrest the torrent of invective or retain the 
favourable opinion of Pilate which He had secured. The 
haughty priests, with gleaming eyds and fierce gestures, 
backed by the clamorous multitude, made a wild and 
stormy picture in front of the silent, serene prisoner. Pilate 
was embarrassed and distressed, but catching at length the 
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accusation that Christ had stirred up insurrection in Galilee, 
he thought he saw his way out of the dilemma he was in. 
Galilee was in Herod's jurisdiction, who, at this time, was 
in the city, and he resolved at once to send Jesus to him, 
and thus throw the whole matter off from his own shoulders. 
He therefore ordered the guard to take Him to Herod’s 
palace. Determined not to be thwarted in this way, the 
chief priests followed after, to renew their accusations before 
the king. In the meantime, the traitor, Judas, seeing to 
what a result his conduct had reached, seized with sudden 
remorse, went and committed suicide. 

HCiOd had heard much of Jesus, and was glad to sec 
Him, and began to question Him. But the latter for some 
reason, did-not deign to treat him with the consideration He 
had Pilate, and firmly refused to answer a single question ; 
nor would He deny a single accusation. This steady 
refusal to answer him, thus showing no solicitude to secure 
his good opinion, or fear of his power, was something 
unheard-of and monstrous. It seemed a studied insult, and 
Herod so regarded it; for, at length, tired of being treated 
with this, in his view, silent contempt, he began to ridicule 
Him and mock Him, in which he was joined by the 
soldiers. The chief priests had, doubtless, reiterated before 
him the accusation that Jesus assumed to be the king of the 
Jews; for he, in satire, put on Him a gorgeous robe, and 
sent Him back to Pilate. Tossed to and fro amid these 
fierce, savage men, Jesus uttered no impatient word, made 
no request for gentler treatment. When He was brought 
back to Pilate, the latter, seeing, by the way Herod had 
treated Him, that he looked upon the whole thing as a 
ridiculous farce, seemed determined to release the prisoner. 
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and calling together the chief priests, scribes, and people, 
sat down on his judgment-seat and told them that neither 
he nor Herod found the charges against Him proved; and 
as it was customary to release one prisoner at the feast, he 
therefore would release Jesus. But, as a sort of compromise 
and to satisfy their hate, he said that he would first cause 
Him to be publicly whipped. In the meantime, his wife, 
having been disturbed in her dreams about Jesus, sent to 
him, not to have anything to do with that just man. But 
while he was engaged with those whom his wife had sent 
to him, or had withdrawn a few moments to receive her 
message personally, the chief priests took advantage of the 
short interval to excite the crowd, and prevail on them, 
when Pilate returned, to claim their right of choice whom 
they would have released, and demand the notorious robber, 
Barabbas. The governor, apparently thinking it impossible 
they would prefer to have this noted criminal released to 
prey once more on the community, rather than Jesus, gave 
them, on his return, their choice. “ Barabbas, Barabbas ! ” 
rises in one wild shout from the multitude. Astounded at 
this decision, he asks, What, then, shall I do with Jesus 

Crucify Him, crucify Him,^' is the reply. “ Why, what 
evil has He done asked the governor. “ I find no fault 
in Him. I, therefore, will have Him whipped and let Him 
go.’’ 

It would appear, from the different accounts, that Pilate 
now had Him scourged, after which the soldiers platted a 
crown of thorns and pressed it over His bleeding brow, and 
put on Him a purple robe, and striking Him with their 
hands, said mockingly, Hail, king of the Jews!” Pilate, 
as if he thought the appearance of Jesus, bleeding and 
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suffering, must awaken pity in the crowd, then led Him out, 
and said, ‘‘ Behold the man ! ” But it was of no avail; this 
punishment did not satisfy them; and “ Crucify Him 1 
crucify Him ! ” again.rose in one wild chorus. Pilate, as if 
losing all patience at the vindictive determination of the 
people, exclaimed in anger, ‘‘Take Him, and crucify Him 
^yourselves; I find no fault in Him ” He had done nothing 
that would justify the sentence of death; the charge of 
exciting an insurrection was false; the prisoner was inno¬ 
cent of any civil crime. Finding they must abandon this 
charge, they fell back on the original one of blasphemy, and 
said, “We have a law, and by our law He ought to die, 
because He made Himself the Son of God.’^ But this as¬ 
sertion had a different effect on the governor from what they 
expected. Instead of sharing in their feelings of horror at 
the assumption, he ^\as alarmed, and went back into the 
court-room and asked Jesus, “Whence art Thou?^' Jesus 
gave him no answer. Hoping to arouse His fears, and thus 
get a reply, he said, “ Do You not know that I have power 
to crucify You, and power to release You?” The answer 
which he now got alarmed him still more : “ Thou wouldst 
have no power at all against me, except it were given thee 
from above.” Pilate now seemed determined to release 
Him. But the Jews, baffled in one direction, approached 
in another, and boldly and audaciously told him, that if he 
let that man go he was not C?esar’s friend, plainly intimating 
that a report to that effect would be forwarded to Rome. 
This would not do; for, if a scrutiny of his conduct was 
once instituted, his entire administration would be likely to 
come under review, and it would not bear close investiga¬ 
tion. Selfish considerations now overrode all scruples of 
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conscience and all principle as a judge, and he only thought 
of his own personal safety, and abandoned Jesus to His 
fate. And yet in doing so, he could not entirely shake off 
all superstitious fear: there was something about Jesus which 
troubled him; and, as a last puerile effort to escape respon¬ 
sibility, ordered water to be brought, and, amid the increas¬ 
ing tumult, washed his hands in the presence of the mob, 
saying, “ Thus I wash my hands of the blood of this just 
man \ see ye to it.*^ In reply arose the loud, reckless shout. 
His blood be on us and our children.*^ How much his 
conduct relieved him of guilt, is known only to Him who 
judges the heart; how deep the curse invoked on themselves 
has been, may be seen in a people peeled and scattered, 
and made a by-word and a jibe for eighteen hundred years, 

THE EXECUTION. 

Nothing now remained but to carry out the unjust, cruel 
sentence, and Jesus, delivered up to the chief priests, was 
hurried through the streets, followed by the excited, yelling 
crowd, and with the heavy cross laid across His shoulders, 
forced up the slopes of Calvary. But the last twenty-four 
hours had been so crowded with mental and physical suffer¬ 
ing, that His frame was too exhausted to carry the burden. 
The last supper followed by the terrible agony in the garden, 
and the arrest and trial after a sleepless night, was enough 
to crush the strongest physical nature. But in addition to 
all this He was dragged backwards and -forwards through the 
streets from Pilate to Herod, and mocked, struck, stripped 
naked, and whipped, and crowned with thorns, till, bleeding 
and exhausted. He now fainted away. But His pitiable 
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state excited no commiseration. In haste to inflict the last 
torture, they seized on a stranger and made him carry the 
cross, and pushed eagerly on to the top of the hill. Once, 
and once only, did the pale Sufferer open His lips. As He 
heard the loud wail of women behind Him, He forgot for a 
moment His own sufferings; for He saw in the near distance 
the doom of the devoted city and its inhabitants, and ex¬ 
claimed, Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
.your children.” Reaching the place of execution, they 
stripped Him naked, and crushing the spikes through the 
quivering tendons of His hands and feet, hung Him up to 
the gaze of the multitude. Pilate, indignant at the opposi¬ 
tion of the Jews to his wishes to release Jesus, ordered the 
inscription to be placed above His head, 

THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

Irritated at the sight, they requested him to change it; but 
he would not deny himself the pleasure of this bit of revenge, 
and replied sternly, “ What is written is written.” 

Some, in sympathy, offered the Sufferer a soporific drink, 
to ease His agony \ but He turned away His head, resolved 
to meet His terrible fate, in all its horrors, with a clear 
mental vision. In order to complete the disgrace of the 
punishment, two thieves were crucified with Him. It was 
now nearly noon, and the bright sun shone peacefully down 
on the awful scene, and the blue sky bent tranquilly above 
the dying God who built it. Jesus remained silent; and 
during the long six hours that followed, until the final ca¬ 
tastrophe, He opened His lips but three times. Once, as 
He turned His agonized countenance on the scoffing crowd. 
He murmured in prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
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know not what they do.” Oh, what a prayer! “ Forgive 

them—give, O my Father! these my murderers repentance 
and heaven.” Strange prayer! yet He Himself was that 
embodied prayer, as He hung bleeding between heaven and 
earth. Again, He spoke to the penitent thief, This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradiseand last, as He caught, 
in the light of the darkening atmosphere, His mother standing 
beside His beloved disciple, and gazing on Him with a break¬ 
ing heart, and bathed in tears. He said, “ Behold thy son; 
and son, behold thy mother 1 ” even in that moment of 
extreme agony thinking of the comfort of her in whose bosom 
His infancy nestled. 

As the heavy hours wore on, the now gratified spectators 
surged backwards and forwards before the cross, or returned 
to the city. Others came out to witness the spectacle, and 
as they saw the inscription on the cross, passed carelessly 
on, jeeringly exclaiming, ‘‘Hail, King of the Jews 1 ” But 
some, who had witnessed His wonderful works, said, “ He 
saved others; why doiVt He save Himself? If Thou art 
the Son of God, come down from the cross, and we will 
believe on Thee.” But though the bleeding Sufferer heard. 
He heeded not; His troubled soul was busy with the mighty 
work of redemption, now almost done. The breeze of early 
spring breathed softly by, the trees waved gently in the wind, 
and the hum of the distant city stole on the ear. Nature 
and Heaven seemed both unpitying. Watching angels, 
though eager to fly to His aid, stood still; for God the 
Father seemed moved with anger rather than sorrow. At 
last, as He began to withdraw His face, the sun also refused 
to shine; and while darkness gathered over the malignant 
countenances of His foes beneath Him, darkness gathered 
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over the soul of Jesus. Oh, who can tell what passed in 
the bosom of the dying Christ during the three dreadful 
hours that now followed. Awed by the increasing gloom, 
the spectators became quiet around the silent sufferer, while 
deeper and darker pressed the agony and horror upon Him; 
yet no groan escaped His lips. But when, at last, utter 
darkness swept between Him and heaven. He could bear 
up no longer, and the bitter, heart-rending cry burst from 
His bosom, “ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me ? This was the last drop in the brimming cup, and 
feeble nature gave way. He felt His heart-strings breaking 
and life departing, and knew the struggle was ended, and 
bowing His bleeding head He cried, “It is finished. Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” and gave up the 
ghost Then hitherto silent nature could no longer remain 
unmoved, and an earthquake thundered on, till those crosses 
reeled in the darkness; the graves yawned, and the sheeted 
dead came forth to the upper air; the rocks and the hill¬ 
tops rent asunder, and the veil of the temple parted from 
top to bottom, revealing to the light of day the “ holy of 
holies.” The startled centurion, keeping watch near the 
cross, exclaimed, “ Truly this was the Son of God.” The 
tragedy had closed ; but none knew what it meant, or heard 
the loud hallelujahs which swelled over the heavenly hills,— 
the glory to God in the highest,—as the angels saw through 
the wondrous design, cpmprehended the stupendous scheme. 
The crowd now slowly withdrew to their homes. The sun, 
coming out of his eclipse, stooped towards the western 
horizon, and the evening landscape smiled once more in 
beauty, while the cross with the soldiers around it was left 
alone on the hill top. 
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The crucified were usually left on the cross till the bodies 
became blackened and putrid, or were eaten by birds of 
prey. Ordinarily, they lived from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
But as the next day was the Sabbath, the Jews could not 
permit the bodies to remain on the cross. But before the 
victims were removed, their death must be made certain, 
and the soldiers were sent to hasten it by breaking their 
legs. The crushing bones of the thieves soon attested the 
completion of the brutal work with them ; but the soldiers 
approached the form of Jesus with more awe, and on exam¬ 
ination found He was dead already, and refrained from 
mutilating it. They were surprised to find that life had fled 
so soon. One of them, however, to make sure that it was 
extinct, drove a spear into His side, and as he withdrew 
the steel point, blood and water followed. He did not 
hear the silent language of the gaping wound, saying, ‘‘There 
is an easier and better way to my heart than by the spear. 
Why blood and water are mentioned, is not stated; but one 
who has devoted years to surgical examinations, with a view 
to this fact alone, says it was a proof that Jesus died of a 
broken, a ruptured, heart. It matters little what terms are 
used; the fact remains the same—mental agony, not phy¬ 
sical suffering, killed Him. “ The chastisement of our peace*' 
—the sins of a lost world—^were laid on Him, until He bore 
all that human nature could endure* and then died—crushed 
under the steadily accumulating weight of suffering. 

Joseph, a rich man, went to Pilate and begged the 
body. It was given him, and . he placed it in a new 
sepulchre, never before used. The chief priests, re¬ 
membering His prediction that He should rise from the 
dead on the third day, requested Pilate to place a guard 
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over the sepulchre. “ You have a watch,’' he replied : go 
and make it as secure as you can.” They did so, rolling a 
stone against the door, and placing a guard in front, whose 
punishment would be death, if they slept on their post or 
allowed the body to be removed. Darkness soon settled 
over the spot where lay the lonely Sleeper, and over the 
thoughtless city and Pilate’s palace. Jesus was dead and 
buried; His high claims had proved false; His disciples 
• were scattered, and the “kingdom of God” was ended. 
So seemed that silent grave to say. 

TJm RESUJRRECTlOlii. 

For the first night, all was quiet around the sepulchre, 
and the tranquil Sabbath came and went. The priests and 
Pharisees, who had murdered Jesus, lifted up their voices 
in prayer in the temple, and doubtless thanked God that 
they had been able to put to death the blasphemer of Hrs 
name. The disciples, overwhelmed, were scattered about 
the city, and consternation and despair filled their hearts. 
In what strong fetters the consciences of those mourning 
women were still held by the Jewish Sabbath, when they 
feared it would be violating its sanctity, to go to the grave 
of their Lord and anoint His body! Again night closed 
over the sepulchre, and death held its own. The soldiers 
on guard reclined around the door, and the hours wore on 
as ever, when suddenly the earth began to heave beneath 
them; and the next moment a form of dazzling splendour, 
with face burning like lightning, swept between them and 
the sepulchre, and touching the stone, rolled it away from 
the door, and sat down upon it. Before that dazzling 
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figure and face of ineffable brightness, those stern soldiers 
fell back in terror like dead men. In the meantime, the 
women, with spices for the body of Jesus, had left the city 
before daylight, and now made their way to the tomb. The 
soldiers were gone ; and they approached without hindrance. 
Ignorant that a guard had been appointed to see that the 
stone was not removed and the royal seal violated, thej 
began to inquire whom they could get to roll the heavy 
stone away. But as they drew near, in the dim twilight, 
they, to their amazement, saw that some one has already 
rolled it away. Looking within, they found the tomb 
empty. Supposing that the Jews had removed the body, 
Mary Magdalene, anxious and excited, hastened back to 
the city, to tell Peter and John the news. 

Meanwhile, the other women went into the sepulchre, 
when an angel met them, and asked, ^^Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?^’ He tells them that the Lord is 
risen, and will meet the disciples in Galilee, whither He is 
going. Filled with amazement at the wondrous news, they 
hasten away, to tell it to the disciples. But Mary Magda¬ 
lene has already told Peter and John, and wonder and ex¬ 
pectation lend wings to their feet, as they bound like racers 
through the city gates, and make straight for the sepulchre. 
John reached it first, and stooping c^own looked in, and saw 
the grave-clothes laid one side, and knew at once that the 
body was gone. But the impetuous Peter, not satisfied with 
this, went in, and found it was so. Hastening back, doubt¬ 
less, to communicate the strange event, they left Mary 
Magdalene alone, who had now returned to the sepulchre, 
and stood at the entrance weeping. As it would be some 
consolation to see where the dear form had laid, she stooped 
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and looked in; and lo ! two angels robed in white sat, one 
at the foot and the other at the head of the place where 
Jesus had laid. Seeing her tears, they said, ‘‘ Woman, why 
weepest thou ? “ Because,” she replied, “ they have taken 

away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid Him.” 
Raising her head, she turned away, when she encountered 
a person who also 'asked her why she was weeping. 
Blinded by her tears, she does not look up, but, supposing 
•it to be the gardener, begs piteously, if he has removed the 
body, to tell her where he has laid it, and she will take it 
away. “ Mary,” uttered in the old, familiar, loving tones, 
startles her like a voice from the grave, and looking 
suddenly up, she recognizes the features of her Lord, and 
with the piercing exclamation, “ Rabboni ” (Master), falls 
at His feet. He bids her go tell the disciples that He is 
to ascend to their cpmmon God. She did so, but they did 
not believe her, thinking it all the effect of an overwrought 
imagination; her story was ** an idle tale.” Still, the news 
qgeated great excitement, and they would all naturally visit the 
grave during the day, to examine for themselves^ Excited, 
and not knowing what to believe, the disciples came to¬ 
gether at evening, to talk over the matter. In the midst of 
their consultation, the disciples of Emmaus entered, and 
related their wonderful experience of the day and the reve¬ 
lation of Jesus lo them at supper. The excitement and 
wonder increased, when suddenly a form like that of Jesus 
stood in their midst. Alarm and terror seized them, and 
believing it jgi jpirit, were ready to flee from it, when the welh 
known voice addressed them, calming their fears, and 
bidding them handle Him—^look at His hands and feet— 
and be convinced He was not a ghost. To compel their 
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unwilling belief in His reality, He asked for something to 
eat. Tranquillized by His old familiar manner, that for three 
years they had been accustomed to, they listened to Him 
with their former affection, as He explained to them the 
Scriptures, and told them what to do. Afterwards He met 
them in Galilee, and strange, “ some'' still doubted.” 

We find in Acts, that Jesus remained on earth nearly a 
month and a half—forty days—before His final ascension, 
though only a few interviews with His disciples are given. 
What His object was in remaining so long on earth, and 
where He stayed all the time, are a mystery. Some have 
thought that He ascended and descended frequently, ap¬ 
pearing only occasionally to His disciples; but the visible 
ascension took place at Bethany, whither He took His 
disciples on purpose to witness it. Upon the Mount of 
Olivet, overlooking the city and temple, He stood for the 
last time on earth amid His followers. Here He solemnly 
blessed them, and while He was yet speaking, a cloud en¬ 
wrapped Him and bore Him away to the skies. The 
disciples gazed in dumb amazement on the receding aerial 
chariot; and .when the heavens swallowed up the cloudy 
vision, still looked where it had vanished, when two 
strangers, clothed in white apparel, stood among them, and 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up to heaven? 
This same Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven,” 


u 



PETER. 

As far as we are acquainted with the characters of the 
apostles, they seem to have been chosen by Christ as repre¬ 
sentative men; that is, men representing certain great 
distinct classes, each marked by strong characteristics. 
James, the brother of our Lord, represents that large con¬ 
servative class, who, when they accept the new, do not 
wholly relinquish the old. Calm, prudent, and conciliating, 
they labour more to harmonize and consolidate than to 
make aggressions': John, the beloved disciple, represents 
the highly-imaginative class, with intense feelings and affec¬ 
tions. Thomas, that large class of sceptical natures who 
believe nothing except on the most undoubted testimony, 
and must be not only eye-witnesses of marvels, but test theni - 
before accepting them. Peter, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sents those bold, impulsive characters, of great energy and 
practicality, born to be leaders in whatever circumstances 
they are thrown. Peter’s name was Simon. He was the 
son of Jonas and born at Bethsaida, a town on the western 
shore of lake Genessaret. We know nothing of his early 
life. When he is first introduced to us he is a married man, 
living in his own house with his wife and mother-in-law, on 
the shore of the lake, where he had doubtless grown up 
from boyhood. A fisherman by occupation, he plied his 
vocation in the waters beside which his house stood, He 
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had a brother Andrew, who seems to have been his partner. 
The latter became a disciple of John the Baptist, and was 
with him when the latter pointed to Jesus walking, and said, 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God.'* Meeting his brother Simon 
soon after, Andrew said, We have found the Messiah," and 
brought him to Jesus. According to the interpretation of 
the prophecies, the Messiah should appear about that time, 
so that the Jews were expecting Him. Hence Andrew's 
announcement required no explanation. When Jesus saw 
Peter, He said, “Thou art Simon the son of Jona; thou 
shalt be called ^ Cephas,* ** Syriac for “ stone **;—in Latin 
“ Petra.** Thus his name became Simon Peter. 

According to some, he remained a day with Jesus; others 
make him stay a month. It matters little which view is 
correct; the main thing of interest is, he did not at this time 
join himself to Christ; but, as the latter returned to Judea, 
he, with his brother, went back to the Sea of Galilee, and 
resumed his occupation as a fisherman, and it is not known 
whether he saw Jesus again until the latter returned, nearly 
a year afterward. We should infer, however, from the con¬ 
duct of Jesus when He did return, that this was not a 
voluntary desertion on the part of Peter, growing out of 
want of attachment or of unbelief. There is no proof that 
he did not occasionally visit the Lord while the latter was 
fulfilling His first ministry in Judea. Indeed, it is not 
certain but that Peter and his brother may have been sent 
by Jesus unofficially into Galilee to prepare the way for His 
coming, just as afterwards they were officially commissioned 
as apostles. The fact that when Christ entered the region. 
He found the people ready to receive Him and flocked in 
crowds around Him, looks as if it might have been so, 
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while His going to the house of Peter and staying with him, 
without any explanation from the latter of his apparent 
desertion, are strong proofs that there was, all the time 
Christ was in Judea, a perfect understanding between them. 

If the order of narrative in Luke is according to the order 
of time, Jesus, when He came to Gennesaret, went first to 
Peter’s house and cured his sick mother-in-law, before He 
caused the miraculous draught of fishes. The other evan¬ 
gelists represent Him as coming to the lake, followed by a 
crowd, and seeing some empty boats hauled up on the 
beach,—^the owners being a little way off washing their nets, 
—stepped into one that was Simon’s, and told him to shove 
off a little way from the shore. It was, doubtless, a small 
cove, so that the people who lined the beach in their eager¬ 
ness to see Jesus, swept in a semicircle around Him as He 
sat in the boat and* talked to them. The subject of that 
discourse has not been given, but when it was finished. He 
told Peter to move out into the deep water and make a cast 
with his n§t. 

MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

The latter replied that they had fished all night without 
the least success, intimating that it would be labour thrown 
away to resume their efforts now; ‘Mievertheless,’'he said, 
“ at Thy word ” or direction, “ I will let down the net.” Of 
course, he could not cast the net alone, nor was it probably 
at this time in his boat, but on the beach where they had 
been washing it; and he rowed ashore after it and to make 
arrangements with his partners to assist him. He then 
rowed back with Jesus in the boat, and payed out the net 
until it was all over the stern, when he pulled slowly in 
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towards the shore. As the water shallowed and the circle of 
the net narrowed, the heavy strain showed that it inclosed 
an immense shoal of fish. This strain increased as the 
fishes became more crowded together and struggled harder 
to escape, until, at length the net began to give way under 
it. Peter saw at once that they could never land the whole, 
and he began to load his boat with them. But though he 
filled it to its utmost capacity, the numbers did not seem to 
decrease, and he beckoned to his partners on shore to send 
boats to his help. They pushed off towards him, and soon 
their boats also sunk to the gunwales with the quantity they 
took in, and they could save no more. The excitement of 
taking in the fish seemed, for the time, wholly to engross 
Peter; but the moment it was over, the fact that it was a 
miracle seemed to burst on him, and he dropped on his 
knees and exclaimed, Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.^^ 

There are various interpretations to this language of 
Peter; some thinking that his eyes were opened for the first 
time by this miracle to the true character of Christ and his 
own sinfulness. But this could not have been the case ; for 
if, according to the order of Luke, Jesus had healed his 
mother-in-law previous to this, he had witnessed a much 
more striking miracle—one where there was no possibility 
of doubting the power that wrought it. In that, the disease 
had not only fled at Christ's rebuke, but perfect health and 
strength were restored at once, so that the invalid rose up 
in all her old vigour and waited on them at the table. But 
even if it was not wrought till after this, still Peter knew 
from his brother Andrew the miracle of the descending dove 
and the voice from heaven at Jesus' baptism, and the de- 
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claration of John. Besides, his interview with Christ sub¬ 
sequently was a more solemn one than this on his boat. 
That at that time he was a changed man and truly en¬ 
lightened, is put beyond all doubt by the fact that Jesus then 
changed his name,—in short, consecrated him as the rock 
on which He was to build His church. In this, as in other 
cases, the most simple and natural explanation is the best. 
.Peter’s exclamation was doubtless a sudden, unpremedi¬ 
tated confession of the sin of his unbelief the moment 
before. Although he knew that Jesus was the Messiah, yet, 
when the latter told him to make a cast with his net, he, 
acting under the impulsiveness which characterized him, 
said, somewhat impatiently, It is of no use; we have tried 
all that men can try; nevertheless, as You wish it, I will let 
down the net.” He had shown neither the faith nor the 
humility that became him in thus objecting to the Lord’s 
command, and with the same impulsiveness he now con¬ 
fessed it. When the boats were once more beached and 
the net ashore, Jesus stepped out, and with the simple 
“ Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of men,” departed. 
Peter at once, with the others, left nets, boats, fish, and all, 
and followed Him. 

We cannot doubt but that the Lord had some motive 
besides that of strengthening Peter’s faith in this miracle. 
When He created the loaves and fishes to feed the five 
thousand, He made His disciples gather up the fragments 
remaining, that nothing be lost, and He would not cause 
this vast load of fish to be landed and then left to rot. The 
multitude on shore needed to be fed, and He would not 
leave them there hungry, but as He had just given them 
spiritual food, so now He would supply their physical wants. 
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Peter left his wife and mother and house, when he left 
his boat and net, to follow Jesus. He abandoned both 
vocation and home. He had lived long on this beautiful 
lake, which stretched nearly fourteen miles in length beneath 
the sloping hills which were dotted over with smiling 
villages. But now he had cast his net for the last time, 
until the Being beside him had died and risen again. 

He now followed Christ as He passed from place to 
place, witnessing His miracles, and receiving that instruc¬ 
tion which was to prepare him for the high destiny awaiting 
him. When Jesus selected His twelve apostles, Simon took 
precedence of all, and was called Peter. His career, when 
sent out with the rest to preach the kingdom and work 
miracles, must have been full of stirring incidents, but they 
are not recorded, because his life is swallowed up in that of 
Christ. We rCre furnished only here and there with isolated 
facts, which show his near relationship to his Master. He is 
one of the three that Christ seemed always to select as 
witnesses of those acts and feelings which He wished to be 
most private. With the elder James and John he is per¬ 
mitted to be present at the raising of Jairus^s daughter. 
With these tw^o he also stands on the Mount of Transfigura¬ 
tion, and beholds the sublime transformation of his Divine 
Master. But while the others seem awed into silence by 
the wondrous spectacle, he, carried away by his feelings, 
yet scarce knowing what he said, makes the strange pro¬ 
position to build three booths there, one for Christ, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elias. Prompt and ready, he always 
acts as spokesman for the other apostles,—in fact, seems to 
stand as their representative, not only when he speaks him¬ 
self, but when Christ addresses him. 
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Ready, confident, and enthusiastic, he sometimes forgets 
the reverence due to his Lord. We are shocked at his as¬ 
sumption and familiarity when he, after Christ had spoken to 
His disciples of His coming sufferings and death, took Him 
to task and began to rebuke Him, saying, “ Be it far from 
Thee, Lord; this shall not be unto Thee.” With what 
startling vehemence the Saviour turned upon him, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan, for thou art an offence unto me.” 
This indignant, almost fierce rebuke of Jesus, so unlike His 
usual loving, tender manner, struck this great-hearted but 
impulsive man like a sudden blow. Still that headlong 
nature, though subdued by grace, would assert itself, for 
when Christ proposed to wash His disciples’ feet, he broke 
out in the same impetuous manner, “ Thou shalt never wash 
my feet.” But there was no asumption in this declaration, 
—it was the impulsive remonstrance of his loving heart 
against such a menial act being performed by his Lord, for, 
instead of rebuking him, the Master tenderly said, “ Then 
thou hast no part with me.” Bounding to the other extreme 
with sudden reaction at this appeal to his love, he exclaims, 
“ Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head. 
If this is to be a test of my affection and of Thy interest in 
me, wash me all over.” 

Such impulsive, outspoken men, who seem neither to think 
nor suspect wrong, always enlist our sympathies, and even 
in their errors awaken our pity more than our condemnation. 
But they are liable to two great temptations. In the first 
place, acting so much from impulse, they are as prone to 
yield to a bad as a good one. In the second place, being 
naturally sanguine, they are almost invariably over-confident. 
This is illustrated in Peter, who wished to come to Jesus, 
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walking on the water, but the moment he began to sink, 
crying out in terror for help; also in the denial of his Mas¬ 
ter after his vehement assertion that he never would desert 
Him, though every other disciple did. But in one instance 
Peter, acting as spokesman, startles us by an utterance which 
exhibits an insight and experience far beyond that hitherto 
shown by any of the other disciples. In a private interview 
with them, Christ asks what opinion the people entertained 
of Him; and when they told Him, He turned to them and 
said, “ But whom say ye that I am?'^ Peter immediately 
replied, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.^' 
While others regarded Jesus as at best a forerunner of the 
Messiah, and therefore a mere man, however distinguished, 
Simon was the first to recognise and acknowledge with his 
whole soul, and with the energy of living faith, the great 
central mystery, the fundamental article of Christianity, the 
Messiahship of his Master,—the absolute union of the Divine 
and human, and the all-sufficient fulness of life in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth. On this confession, the utterance of 
this “ first Christian creed,” Christ pronounced him blessed, 
declaring that llesh and blood had not revealed it to him, 
but His Father in heaven, and said, “Thou art Peter, and 
on this rock I will build my church,”—referring, doubtless, 
not to him as a man, but to this great truth, of which at that 
moment he was the embodiment. 

At the last supper, when Christ, surrounded by His de¬ 
voted followers, mournfully said, “ One of you shall betray 
me,” how eager was Peter to find out who the traitor was, 
and, afraid himself to ask, nodded to John, lying in His bosom, 
to do so. But notwithstanding Peter’s belief that Christ 
was the Messiah, he did not fully understand His character 
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or mission. His conduct in the garden shows that he did 
not believe that He would be put to death; for when the 
Lord was confronted in the gloom by the soldiers sent to 
take Him, he instantly drew his sword, and single-handed fell 
upon them. This, impulsive as he was, he would scarcely 
have done had he not expected Christ to exert that miracu¬ 
lous power He had so often exhibited, and annihilate His foes. 
His bitter disappointment that He did not, but suffered Him¬ 
self to be seized and bound like a common felon, doubtless 
had much to do with that revulsion of feeling which caused 
him to deny Him. 

DENIAL OF ms LORD. 

Evidently, still hoping that some remarkable exhibition of 
Divine power would overwhelm these midnight assassins, he 
followed the crowd into the judgment hall. The night 
being cold, the soldiers and rabble kindled a fire in the 
court and gathered around it, and Peter among them. 
Nothing but a row of columns separated this from the 
judgment hall where Christ stood bound before the high 
priest. Peter, therefore, could see all that was going on. 
To his amazement, his Master, instead of defending Himself 
or exhibiting any of that majesty and power which had 
stilled the tempest and raised the dead, stood silent, like a 
self-convicted criminal, overwhelmed with the sense of His 
doom. 

Peter was a man of too impressive, commanding personal 
appearance to remain unnoticed in that group, or to be for¬ 
gotten when once seen, and hence attention was soon called 
to him. As he stood bewildered at the unaccountable 
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apathy of his Master, at last his hopes gave way to despair, 
and he saw that His doom was scaled. At this moment, 
while his strong, impulsive feelings were rushing back in 
fierce reaction from the hope that had borne them up, a 
woman approached him, and said, ‘‘You are one of His 
followers.” Quick as thought came the flat denial, I don’t 
know the man.” The accusation was not pressed, for the 
attention of all was taken up with what was passing in the 
dimly-lighted judgment hall. The examination before the 
high-priest continued, while the members of the Sanhedrim 
were rapidly organizing the court. Still he was ill at ease, 
for now they had blindfolded Christ, and the soldiers were 
striking Him in the face and tauntingly defying Him to tell 
them who gave the blows. In this excitement and agitation, 
as well as fear of discovery, he left the fire and was standing 
or walking in the dimly-lighted porch, when the young 
woman who had first accused him told her suspicions to 
another, that Peter was one of Christ’s followers. Such a 
striking-looking man she could not forget, and the two ap¬ 
proached him, and said, “You certainly are one of His 
disciples.” Others, hearing them, joined in the accusation; 
and Peter, becoming alarmed, denied it again, and to put 
the question beyond dispute, confirmed his assertion with an 
oath. The purity of Christ’s teachings and doctrines was 
well known, and hence he could not have given a stronger 
proof that he did not belong to Him than by using an oath. 
They seemed satisfied, and left him to himself for an hour. 
During that hour, Jesus was on trial before the Sanhedrim 
which was sitting in plain sight; but the guilty Peter could 
not have dared to look up at his silent Master as it went on. 
He heard the witnesses perjure themselves; heard the sharp 
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sound of the blow as the soldier struck his Lord on the face, 
but never thought of offering himself as a witness in His 
behalf. 

This was a long hour to Peter, and it seems strange that 
he lingered there, now that he had openly renounced his 
allegiance to Christ. It is vain to conjecture what feelings 
and thoughts ruled him by turns; but the suspicions of those 
in the court being laid to rest, he seems to have strolled back 
to the fire, around which the group was gathered, engaged 
in conversation. To keep up his false character, he joined 
in ^he conversation with an air of indifference equal to their 
own. It did not occur to him that his provincial pronuncia¬ 
tion was totally unlike that of the inhabitants of the refined 
capital; but his hearers were struck by it, and suddenly 
changing the subject they were discussing, looked up, and 
said, “ Of a truth tlus fellow was also with Him, for he is a 
Galilean.^^ “Yes,” said a second, “his speech betrays 
him; ” while a third, who had apparently hitherto paid no 
particular attention to him, scanned him closely, and seem¬ 
ing to recollect his countenance, said, “ Didn’t I see you in 
the garden with Him ? ” Peter, whose fears of discovery had 
during the last hour been put to rest, was now thoroughly 
alarmed, for the evidence against him was accumulating 
fast, and he felt that he must give the most convincing proof 
of his having nothing to do with Christ, and therefore not 
only denied each and every accusation, but, wholly to disarm 
suspicion, began to curse and swear in a loud, blustering 
voice, like the rough, rude soldiery around him. They 
certainly must be satisfied with such undeniable proof that 
he was no disciple of the meek and lowly Jesus, and let him 
alone. But he had hardly begun to feel safe from further 
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accusation, when suddenly there broke on his ear, clear and 
distinct as a trumpet-call, the shrill clarion note of the cock. 
To others it only proclaims the dawn; in him it awakens 
memory with a flash,—ah ! it becomes the voice of truth, of 
conscience, of manhood, of affection, calling him forth from 
the deep abyss into which he had sunk. Dismayed, over- 
v/helmed, he looks up, and lo! the tender, loving, yet 
reproachful eye of his Master is sadly resting on him. All 
the sweet, loving past comes rushing back on his heart,—his 
own vows of eternal friendship and devotion and willingness 
to die for Him rises before him, and his head sinks on his 
bosom in the sight of his accusers, as he turns away. Going 
sadly out into the twilight, he weeps bitterly—weeps only as 
a strong man can weep—with sobs that convulse his frame. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen ! he despises himself, and moves pfF, he 
scarce knows whither. There is now no future for him—all 
is blank, dark, and dreary. 

Though the other evangelists make no mention of his 
meeting the Lord after this, until he swam to Him on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, Luke says that He “ appeared 
unto Simon,” though it is not stated they had a personal in¬ 
terview. But we learn from John, that he still lingered 
about Jerusalem, for when Mary Magdalene, early in the 
morning, brought word that Christ was not in the sepulchre, 
he and John started and ran to see if the wondrous news 
was true. The latter outran his heavy companion, and 
reached it first; but being satisfied with looking in, did not 
enter. The impulsive Peter, however, did not stop to look, 
but rushed in, and to his amazement found the body gone. 
Whether he had confessed his baseness to the other apostles 
and still ranked himself among them, and was assembled 
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with them when the Lord afterwards appeared in their midst, 
is not stated; but from his well-known frankness, boldness, 
and general truthfulness, we should infer he did not. Hum¬ 
bled and self-condemned, he could not until he had some 
token of forgiveness from his Lord. Besides, it would seem 
from Peter's conduct, when John told him in the boat that 
it was the Lord who was calling to them from the shore, 
that he had had no personal interview with Him before. 
Otherwise he would have recognised Him as soon as John. 
Besides, if he had, Christ would have hardly waited till this 
late period before He alluded to his denial of Him. We 
should infer, therefore, that, as Luke says, Christ had simply 
‘‘appeared unto him," without conversing with him. At all 
events, we have no details of any interview, until John- 
relates the meeting on the beach of the Sea of Galilee. 

Peter at length went back to his old home, and resumed 
the vocation he had abandoned three years previously. 
With what melancholy feelings he must have rowed along 
the shore he had so often trod with the Master, witnessing 
His miracles, and listening to the gracious words which fell 
from His lips, or looked down into the placid depths from 
which he took that miraculous draught of fishes. Beaching 
the boat on the same spot where he then landed and left it 
to follow the Lord, what touching memories would swell 
and sweep over his heart, till the tears that fell on that sad 
morning of the denial—never to be forgotten—rained anew 
down his face. Oh! every foot of that lovely shore spoke 
of Him; the very air was filled with His presence. Pleasant 
memories clustered around them; but dashed, alas! with 
one bitter remembrance, that flung its dark shadow across 
them all. Time passed on; but the Master could not be 
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forgotten, and the disciples still clung together. Doubtless 
they were waiting to see if the message of the women would 
prove true, —“ I go before you into Galilee.” 

Seven of them were thus sitting together one evening, 
talking, we can imagine on what topic, when Peter said, “ I 
am going fishing.” As he had now waited day after day 
and seen no signs of the promised appearance, perhaps he 
hoped to see Him on the lake shore as of old. The other 
six replied, “We will go too;” and soon their boats shot from 
the shore, and were lost in the darkness. The nets were 
cast and hauled in again and again, and yet not a fish was 
taken. Thus the night wore away and the morning dawned. 
Peter could not but have remembered that other night, three 
years before, when he had toiled all night and caught 
nothing.” Perhaps at daylight he lay off the very shore he 
did on that well-remembered morning, with some vague 
indefinite hope that he should “ see Him,” as He had pro¬ 
mised. Doubtless, as before, they had abandoned their 
fishing and were going ashore, to wash and dry their nets as 
usual, when, as they approached it, they saw in the early 
dawn a solitary stranger standing on the beach, who hailed 
them, and inquired if they had any fish. They replied, 
“ No.” Cast the net on the right side of the boat, and 
you shall find,” was the reply. The fact that Peter asked 
no questions, not even objecting, as he formerly did, to 
Christ, when He bade him do the same thing, but .obeyed 
at once and cast over the net, shows that some vague 
expectation must have filled his heart. He knew the 
best fishing-ground as well as any could tell him. Besides, 
he had worked faithfully all night, and was not the man to 
obey blindly a stranger's bidding. Hence, the alacrity with 
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which he complied shows that the strange advice recalled 
a similar event which occurred on that same^pot three years 
before, and his whole frame must have quivered with excite¬ 
ment as he threw the net overboard. . But what must have 
been his feelings when he found it loaded so heavily that 
he could not drag it to sliore ! It was the same miraculous 
draught over again; and hope, and fear, and doubt, and ex¬ 
pectation, in succession swept over his heart. Still holding 
on to the net, that with its enormous weight of fish refused 
to stir, he cast his wondering eyes toward the solitary figure 
standing on the beach. John, as the daylight broadened 
and revealed the stranger more distinctly, recognized Jesus, 
and exclaimed in excited, suppressed tones, ‘‘It is the 
Lord ! ” This was only the utterance aloud of what Peter’s 
excited, agitated heart had all the time been saying, and 
forgetting net and fish he plunged overboard, and swam 
boldly to the shore, while the others slowly dragged the net 
after them. 

But alas ! how his sudden ardour was chilled and his 
doubts reawakened by the cold, indifferent manner with 
which he was received. He expected to fall in transport at 
the feet of his Lord; but meeting with no recognition or 
welcoming smile, he arrested his footsteps. The stranger 
standing by the fire He had built, on which some fish were 
broiling, simply said, “ Bring some of the fish you have 
caught;” and Peter, disappointed and broken-hearted, 
turned away, and went to help haul in the net. The whole 
event was totally incomprehensible. The draught of fishes 
was plainly miraculous,—^in fact, it was little less than a 
miracle that the net was not torn to pieces under the 
tremendous strain put upon it, and yet all they could get 
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from this solitary Being, was the ordinary invitation to sit 
down and take something to eat. They did so; but their 
hearts were full, for “ they knew it was the Lord.” After 
they had finished their repast, He revealed Himself to them. 
But in the interview which followed there is no reproach for 
Peter, no complaint of his shameful betrayal, no rebuke for 
his sin. Jesus knew his heart was bowed with shame and 
grief, and He reminds him of his conduct only by asking 
him, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” Oh, how 
those gentle tones thrilled the bosom of Peter! He did 
not reply with loud protestations of devotion, or the bold 
confidence of former days, but, tender and humble, only 
mumured, “ Thou knowest that I love Thee.” But when the 
same question was asked the third time, it almost broke his 
heart. He knew what it meant. But how could the Lord 
have reminded him of his sin in a more tender, touching 
way, or so lovingly, sweetly assured him of His forgiveness ? 
The charge at the close, “ Feed my sheep,” tells Peter that 
he is not only forgiven, but fully reinstated in the high 
position to which He had previously assigned him, as head 
of the Church. At the same time, as if to prepare him for 
trials greater than those to escape which he had denied Him, 
He tells him plainly, that the death of a martyr awaits him. 
He then said, “ Follow me.” But this meant more than it 
did three years before, when he left his boat and net, to 
accompany Him in His wanderings over Palestine. It was 
to follow His example. His life of toil and persecution, and 
His death on the cross. What interviews, if any, he had 
after with his risen Lord, we are not told. He witnessed 
His final ascension into heaven, and then took his high 
position as head of the Church, He delivered the sermon 
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on the day of Pentecost, when the Spirit filled the house 
like a roaring hurricane, and tongues of fire stood on the 
disciples* heads. 

The scenes on which he now entered stirred his excit¬ 
able soul to its profoundest depths. His faith and courage 
all came back again, and in imagination we can picture this 
grand, imposing-looking man swaying his astonished hearers 
by the power of his Heaven-taught eloquence. A poor 
cripple sitting on the steps of the temple, seeing him 
approach, asks for alms. Peter, fixing his piercing eyes on 
him, says, “ Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have I give thee. In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk.” The poor wretch leaped to his feet, and 
passed on into the temple shouting the praises of God. 
This miracle was the occasion of a touching incident in 
Peter’s career. He was arrested for it, and brought before 
the same high priest and court that tried Jesus. As he stood 
in the same judgment-hall where he had so short a time 
before seen his Lord stand, and looked out on the court 
where he denied Him with oaths and curses, strange emotions 
must have filled his heart. All the particulars of that fear¬ 
ful night and his base conduct reappeared as distinctly as 
though they had happened only the day previous. It is no 
wonder that as his crime and forgiveness, and suffering 
Lord rose before him, he became inspired, and boldly told 
them that he whom they had tried and condemned to death 
and crucified, was risen again, and that there was salvation 
in no other. 

The spirit and power of his Master seemed to have fallen 
on him. He healed the sick, and worked miracles among 
the people until they thronged in crowds around him, and 
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placed their suffering friends so that even his shadow might 
fall on them as he passed. The excitement, which the high 
priests and scribes thought would die out with the death of 
Christ, only increased, and Peter, who had been released, 
was again arrested with other disciples, and put in prison. 
But the angel of the Lord came at night and opened the 
prison doors, and they walked out free men. Peter’s life 
for seventeen years was one of intense activity, and his 
career marked with strange and thrilling scenes. The living 
fall dead in his presence with a lie in their mouth, and the 
dead rise to life; visions from Heaven enfold him, and the 
Holy Ghost descends when he prays; supernatural power 
attends him, and for a time he is the great central figure in 
the infant Church. At length Herod, having killed James, 
determined to make an end of Peter also; and having 
arrested him, cast him into prison and set a guard of soldiers 
to watch him. 

THE ANGEVS VISIT, 

Peter^s career now seemed ended; for the ruthless hand 
that had not spared James would not spare him ; and as he 
lay on his dungeon floor, a soldier chained to either arm, he 
must have thought the prophecy of his Master was about to 
be fulfilled. But suddenly the gloomy apartment became 
light as day, and Peter, opening his eyes, saw an angel, 
radiant with brightness, standing over him. “Arise up 
quickly,” cried a voice; and the chains fell with a clank 
on the dungeon floor, and he rose up and looked around 
like one in a dream. “ Gird up your loins and put on your 
shoes,” continued the strange visitor; and Peter mechanically 
obeyed. Still in a dazed and bewildered state, he did not 
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move till the voice said, “Follow me,” and led the way. 
Peter followed, and they passed, unchallenged, the first and 
second wards, and came at last to the great iron gate which 
opened to the outside world. This, as they approached, 
swung back on its ponderous hinges of its own accord, and 
they passed out into the street, when the unknown guide 
suddenly disappeared. Roused by the cool air and the 
familiar objects around him, Peter awoke as from a dream, 
and for the first time realized that all which had passed was 
not one. Making his way to the prayer-meeting that was 
being held for him, he knocked at the door, but was at first 
refused admittance as an impostor. But when his well- 
known voice prevented the possibility of there being any 
deception, they still refused to let him in, thinking that he 
must be dead, and this was his angel. Though their faith 
might have been strong that God would hear their prayers 
and deliver him, they did not expect it would be in this way 
and time. 

But we cannot follow Peter in all his journeyings. He 
founds Churches throughout Samaria and Judea; takes the 
first great step towards bringing in the Gentiles ; is the first 
to receive Saul as a fellow’-Christian, and then disappears; 
while Paul occupies the field and bears the standard of the 
Cross over the world. Only once does the peculiar weakness 
of Peter, which made him deny his Lord, exhibit itself in his 
career. When Paul and Barnabas came to Jerusalem to 
settle the vexed question whether the converted Gentiles 
should observe the Jewish ceremonial law, Peter was their 
chief defender; but afterwards, at Antioch, after carrying out 
his liberal views and eating with the converted Gentiles, he 
suddenly changed his conduct, and kept aloof from them. 
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Some delegates had come down from James, and he know¬ 
ing how unpopular this intimacy with the Gentiles, if 
reported at Jerusalem, would make him, attempted to 
conceal it by practically denying his own principles. This 
gross inconsistency and duplicity, however, made the matter 
worse, for Paul exposed both, and publicly, openly rebuked 
Peter. But after the fifteenth chapter of Acts, Peter is 
dropped ; and yet it is evident that he continues his labours, 
for Paul incidentally mentions that he is travelling about 
with his wife, engaged in the same missionary work as him¬ 
self. But beyond incidental allusions, we have nothing of 
the latter part of his life. The first seventeen years after 
the death of Christ he occupies the foreground, but the last 
seventeen or more are passed over without a word. There 
is little doubt that he was crucified during Nero’s persecution, 
and, as Origen says, with his head downward. 

As the best authorities place his death in 64, he must 
have been at the time an old man,—nearly, if not quite, 
seventy years of age. God chooses instruments adapted to 
each particular part of His great work in the world. John the 
Baptist was Christ’s forerunner, and just fitted to prepare the 
way for Him. When his work was done he entered into his 
rest. Peter was equally adapted to be his successor and 
start the Church on its triumphant course ; and having com¬ 
pleted this important work, his life is dropped by the sacred 
historian. Paul was fitted to break down all “middle walls 
of partition,” and make the Church universal, henceforward 
he occupies almost the entire field until the last of its 
founders sinks to rest. 



JOHN. 

John holds a prominent place in the Apostolic College from 
his intimate relationship to Christ. He was the brother of 
James the Elder, the first apostolic martyr, and was, like 
him, a fisherman by occupation. Though from various hints, 
as in Mark i. 20, where he and his father are spoken of as 
keeping “ hired servants,” he appears to have been a man of 
property, yet he received no extensive education, but fol¬ 
lowed the life of a fisherman. The competency of the 
family is shown by the fact that John owned a house in 
Jerusalem, as is generally supposed; for it is said, after the 
crucifixion of Christ, that he took Mary ‘‘ to his own house,” 
where he supported her, and where she eventually died. 
Like the brother of Peter, he was a disciple of John the 
Baptist, and by him was directed, with Andrew, to behold 
Christ, the Lamb of God. He immediately followed Jesus, 
and when asked by Him what he sought, replied, “ Where 
dwellest Thou?” Jesus answered, ‘‘Come and see.” He 
went and passed the day with Him, and then returned home 
and resumed his occupation as fisherman, which he con¬ 
tinued to follow until, with the others, he was called perma¬ 
nently away. He is thought by many writers to be the 
youngest of the apostles, and not more than twenty-five or 
six years of age when he became one of Christ’s followers. 
A peculiar interest is felt in him, and associations the most 
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tender and touching cluster around him as the intimate, 
confidential friend of our Lord,—‘'the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” What precious interviews, loving interchanges 
of thought and affection, the imagination conjures up 
with this simple statement I 

But John was not perfect; and at the outset, believing, as 
all did, that Messiah’s kingdom was to be a temporal one, 
was ambitious. Anticipating the external grandeur and 
power of Christ, he and his brother made an application for 
the highest positions in His court. Relying on their intimacy 
with Him, they asked to be made His chief ministers, and to 
have the places of honour, “ one on his right hand and the 
other on his left hand,” in the day of His triumph and glory. 
Possessed with this idea of royal power and prerogative, he 
and his brother, when the Samaritans refused to receive Jesus, 
asked with all the pride of men already occupying high 
positions, “ Wilt Thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven and consume them?” The stern rebuke, “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye arc of, for the Son of 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,” 
could have been but partially understood; for how He was 
to overthrow the Roman power and occupy the throne of 
David without destroying life, it was impossible to conceive. 
These two incidents show that by nature he was ardent, 
fearless, and ready for violent action, and furnish an expla¬ 
nation of the epithet bestowed on him and his brother by 
Christ, “ Sons of thunder.” It is a very common but wrong 
impression, that there was something effeminate in John’s 
character,—that he lacked force and determination, and 
cared only to lie and bask in an atmosphere of love. The 
truth is, he possessed a vivid imagination and strong feelings. 
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that, had he been a wicked man, would have made him a 
bitter persecutor. This warm, passionate nature being sub¬ 
dued by grace, and finding in Christ everything which imagi¬ 
nation could conceive worthy of human love, all things else 
were forgotten, and his life became merged, swallowed up, 
in that of his Divine Master. That he could be a “ Son of 
thunder,’^ we find from the severe terms he uses in his Gos¬ 
pel, as, “ liar, murderer, child of the devil,” etc. ; while in 
. the Apocalypse his lofty imagination soars without hindrance, 
and seems to revel as if at home amid grand and terrific 
scenes. But his whole being was so pervaded by love for 
Christ, that these natural qualities of his character rarely ex¬ 
hibited themselves. Although the other disciples loved their 
Lord devotedly, there was something peculiar in the attach¬ 
ment of John, which even they regarded with reverence. 
His position at thejast supper, lying in the bosom of Christ, 
was doubtless a common one ; and the fact that Peter asked 
him to find from the Lord who should betray Him, shows 
that this place of honour was recognised as one of confidence 
too. 

The total self-forgetfulness—abandonment, so to speak, of 
his love, is seen in his conduct on the night of the betrayal. 
While Peter was filled with trepidation lest he should be 
recognised as a friend of Christ, John boldly accompanied 
Him into the very judgment-hall. Oh, how he who, in his 
indignation because his Master was simply treated dis¬ 
courteously, wanted to call down fire from heaven and 
consume the offenders, must have felt when he saw mocking, 
jeering men spit in His face and strike Him ! Though, when 
the Shepherd was smitten the sheep were scattered, one true 
heart clung faithfully to Him. Even the women that be- 
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wailed Him followed at a distance, but John kept near Him. 
Pressing through the mocking crowd, he stood at the very 
foot of the cross, heedless of its taunts and jeers. Though 
his heart was breaking, and his whole frame quivering with 
unspeakable agony at the sight of his Lord’s sufferings, he 
never took his eyes from Him. Side by side with the sobbing 
mother, he watched every step in this dreadful tragedy, 
noted every expression of the Divine face before him, every 
quiver of the tortured body. In that hour of mortal agony, 
Christ looked down from the cross on which He was sus¬ 
pended, and seeing the disciple whom He loved and the 
mother who bore Him standing weeping together, said, 
“ Mother, behold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” After 
His death, and the satisfied multitude rolled away, John, with 
the broken-hearted mother clinging closely to him, slowly 
descended the .slope of the hill, and passing through the 
busy streets of the city, entered his own house, to ponder 
and weep over the fearful scene they had witnessed. 

When the news of the vacated sepulchre reached his ears, 
he sped off like the wind to ascertain for himself, and to his 
amazement found it true, “for as yet he knew not the Scrip¬ 
ture, that Christ must rise again from the dead.” The grave 
no longer holds Him; and what does that mourning mother 
think of the strange news? What a day that must have 
been to her and the beloved disciple, as they talked over the 
mysterious disappearance of the body. John, doubtless, 
was informed of the sealing of the stone and the appoint¬ 
ment of a guard to watch the tomb, and hence knew that it 
never could have been stolen away. Besides, the report of 
Mary Magdalene that she had actually talked with Jesus and 
the angels, and the message sent to the disciples, all proved 
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that He was really risen from the dead. He was alive, that 
was certain; and would He appear to His mother as He had 
to others ? Did she and John listen to every footstep which 
approached the door with beating hearts ? Was the mother 
with the disciples that night, talking over tlie strange events 
of the day, when Jesus suddenly stood in their midst? 
Such questions, though vain, will arise in the heart as the 
imagination calls up the events of that first day after the 
•resurrection, and the solitary apartment at night in which the 
trembling, hoping, excited little band were gathered, not 
knowing what to do. Alone in the heart of that great city, 
their hopes of the deliverance of Israel all dashed to earth; 
instead of being the honoured friends of an earthly king, the 
despised adherents of an executed felon, poor fugitives with¬ 
out a head, orphans—worse than orphans—both helpless 
and despised, we can imagine their agitation and distress as 
they gathered in a retired place to talk over their forlorn 
condition ; but can form no adequate idea of their state of 
feeling as “Peace be unto you” fell on their startled ears, 
in the well-known voice of their Lord. John, notwithstand-' 
ing his devoted affection, could no longer follow his Lord as 
of old, and so went to Galilee to wait His coming there. 

No doubt, on that eventful morning, when, at the bidding 
of the stranger on shore, he and Peter let down their nets, 
his hopes and expectations were greatly excited, and he 
watched the solitary figure anxiously, until, at last convinced 
who He was, he said, “ It is the Lord.” At first it would 
seem strange that,—while Peter, at the startling announce¬ 
ment, forgot the fish and everything else, and, leaping over¬ 
board, swam for shore,—^John, who had shown a truer, firmer 
attachment, should keep on with his work, and be wholly 
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occupied in securing the extraordinary haul they had made. 
He and the others gave their entire attention to the net, 
dragging it slowly to land, as though no risen Lord was 
there awaiting him. One would think that he too in his joy 
would have forgotten everything but Christ, and, letting net 
and fish go, rowed with all his might for the sliore. But 
John's affection was better regulated than Peter's; for as he 
neither could rebuke nor deny his Master under a sudden 
impulse, so now, under a sudden impulse, he could not for¬ 
get that the tremendous draught of fishes he held in his hand 
was the Lord’s, to keep for Him—not his own, to throw 
away. The net had been cast at His bidding, and the order 
was in force till it was drawn to land. Not what the dear 
Master bade him do would he leave unfinished without His 
permission. 

In the interview which followed, it would seem from the 
question that Peter put to Christ, after the latter had told 
him to follow Him, that there had been the same evidences 
since the resurrection that John was the disciple whom He 
loved as before. And what shall this man do ?"-~if I am 
to follow Thee and die for Thee, what is to become of this 
disciple whom You love so much ? “ If I will that he tarry 

till I come, what is that to thee ? follow thou me," was a 
vague reply that made John still more a marked man; and 
it was circulated among the disciples that he whom Jesus 
loved would never die. Selected as the object of His affec¬ 
tion on earth, he was to be spared the pains of dissolution, 
and wait until the second coming in the clouds of heaven, 
which they believed to be near at hand, and then go up 
with his beloved Lord, like Elijah of old, into the everlasting 
kingdom. 
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In the establishment of the Church, John ranks next to 
Peter in importance. He first preached the Gospel for 
some time at Jerusalem. He was arrested and brought be¬ 
fore the same Sanhedrim that condemned his Lord, and by 
it sent to prison with Peter for taking part in the healing 
of the cripple. He was soon after again thrown into prison 
with the other apostles, and with them set free by the angel 
of the Lord. Subsequently the apostles sent him with Peter 
into Samaria to impart the Holy Ghost to the Christians 
that had been baptized by the deacon Philip, and then he 
went back to Jerusalem. About seventeen years after the 
coinmencement of his labours, he met Paul, who had come 
up to the capital to consult with the apostles respecting the 
authority of the law of Moses with regard to the Gentiles. 

He confined his work at this time to his own nation, evi¬ 
dently sympathising with James in his views; but in the 
contentions and discussions that grew out of Paul's conduct 
among the Gentiles, he apparently took no part, for his 
name is never mentioned. AVhen, eight years later, Paul 
made his last visit to Jerusalem, he does not speak of John,', 
which would leave us to infer that he was not there; but, 
having outgrown his Jewish prejudices, was away engaged 
in missionary labour. Indeed, we find from his own state¬ 
ment in the first chapter of Revelation, and from the testi¬ 
mony of Irenaeus, who was personally acquainted with him, 
that he took up his abode in the great commercial city of 
Ephesus, where \vas one of Paul’s most important Churches, 
and had the supervision of the “Seven Churches in Asia” 
Minor. John continued to labour in this important field 
till he was over seventy years of age, or till the ascension of 
the throne by Domitian, who not only arrogated to himself 
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the name of God, but, like Nero, killed or banished every 
goo 4 man on whom his dark suspicions fell. That John, 
occupying the high position he did, and recognising as 
blasphemy the assumption of those Divine attributes which 
.belonged to Christ alone, should fall under his displeasure, 
was inevitable; and hence we find him banished by that 
cruel emperor to the island of Patmos in the -^gean Sea. 
Here he received that wonderful revelation to him, but as 
yet a profound mystery to the Church. 


VISION ON rilE ISLE OF PATMOS. 

How long John remained a lonely exile on this desolate 
island is not stated. But weeks, months, and years rolled 
away, leaving him a solitary wanderer along the sounding 
shores and rocky heights, his only companion the sea-bird, 
mingling its cry with the dash of waves. Exposed to the 
heat of summer and the storms of winter, and lulled at night 
by the murmur of the deep, his monotonous life dragged 
slowly on. As he stood and saw the sun go down in the 
waters, and the time of the evening sacrifice came on, his 
voice of praise to God would go up with the anthem of the 
sea; and then, as darkness crept over the wild scene, he 
would turn to the sheltering rock or rudely-built hut and 
pass the long and lonely night. Treading, month after 
month, and year after year, this sea-girt isle alone, looking 
out, day after day, on the same wide waste of waters, till his 
own voice sounded strange to him, his highly-wrought, sensi¬ 
tive nature must have undergone a great change. Wrapped 
in heavenly contemplations, pondering on the wondrous 
$cenes of the present, and his vivid imagination soaring 
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amid the glories of the coming kingdom, he became well 
prepared for the fearful visions which were unrolled before 
him. 

Filled with thoughts and feelings not of earth, he, on the 
Lord's-day, was walking the solitary island as usual, the sea 
murmuring on the beach, and its blue waters stretching off 
to the distant horizon; when suddenly, the solemn silence 
that enfolded him was broken by a voice, pealing like a. 
tmmpet behind him, saying, “ I am Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last.” Turning to see from whence came that 
voice of power and that startling declaration, he saw a form 
standing before him “ Like the Son of man,” clothed with a 
garment down to His feet, which glowed like brass in the 
furnace j His eyes were like a flame of fire, while in His hand 
blazed seven stars. His face was as the sun shining in 
his strength, and.” His voice like the sound of many waters. 
Overwhelmed at the terrible sight and sound, he fell to the 
ground as a dead man; and then followed those sublime 
visions and utterances which make up the Book of Revela¬ 
tion. He stayed on this barren, rocky island until the death 
of the tyrant, when he was allowed to return to Ephesus, 
where he afterwards remained until the close of his long life. 
He died in Ephesus at an advanced age,—it is said over 
ninety. 


Ills CHARACTER. 

‘‘John,” says Dr. Schaff, “is unquestionably one of the 
highly-gifted natures, endowed with a delicate, contempla¬ 
tive mind, lively feeling, glowing imagination, and a tender, 
loving heart. . . . He knew how to communicate in 

the most simple, childlike dress the profoundest truths which 
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furnish the maturest thinkers inexhaustible material for 
study. The symbol by which the Church has represented 
him is the eagle, boldly and joyfully soaring into the highest 
regions. By this significant emblem would the Church set 
forth the keen discernment, the far-reaching power, the bold 
flight, and the noble, imposing strength of John. , . , 

His love was alv/ays deep and strong, and might therefore 
easily turn into equally violent hatred,—for hatred is invert¬ 
ed love.” Probably the surname, “ Sons of thunder,” which 
Christ gave the sons of Zebedee, has reference to this trail 
of character, and denotes that intensity of feeling, that vehe¬ 
mence of affection, which might easily vent itself in bursts 
of anger. An ardent nature passionately grasps the object 
of his love, but repels with equal violence whatever is hostile 
to it. So long as this temper was not purified and softened 
by the Divine Spirit, it might, like the heavy, crashing thun¬ 
der, work destruction. But, subject to the discipline and 
direction of the Holy Spirit, this temper might, like every 
sanctified natural talent, accomplish great and glorious things 
in the kingdom of God. In this view the title, “ Sons of 
thunder,” seems honourable. The same thunder which at 
one time destroys, at another purifies the air, and with its 
accompanying showers fructifies the earth. All that was 
good and true therefore in that zeal remained in the regene¬ 
rate John; the moral energy, for instance, and decision with 
which he loved good and hated evil. 

If we compare John with Peter, we find that, with all their 
unity of faith and love, they exhibit the glorified image of 
God in very different aspects. Peter is made for outward 
practical activity, for organizing and superintending the 
Church; John, with his pensive, profoundly meditative turn. 
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is fitted for promoting the inward life of knowledge and love 
in congregations already established. 

. Both disciples loved the Lord with all the heart, but as 
Grotius finely remarks, Peter was more a friend of Christy 
John of Jesus; that is, the one revered and loved the Saviour 
chiefly in His Messianic character ; the other was attached 
most of all to His person, and was therefore personally still 
.nearer to Him, being, so to speak, His bosom friend. Then 
again, the love of the former was more active and mascu¬ 
line, that of the latter more receptive and virgin-like. Peter 
took great delight in acting out his love to the Lord ; John, 
in having himself loved by Him, and in the consciousness 
that he was so loved. Hence he so often styles himself 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.^' 




PAUL. 

In almost every nation there arises at long intervals some 
remarkable man whose life, character, or teachings effect 
an entire revolution in its political or religious line. Such 
men stand as columns to mark the dividing life or the 
epochs in human history. Such, in the ancient Jewish 
nation were Moses, David, Solomon, and others,—in more 
modern times, Cromwell and Washington. But, during the 
nearly six thousand years that the earth has stood, there 
have been but few men of such gigantic powers and sweep 
of influence that they have changed the entire face of the 
civilized world. Among these may be named Alexander, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, and the first Napoleon. From each 
of them the world took a new departure. Each heaved 
the earth from its firm foundations, and sent it forward to 
come back no more to its old resting-place. 

But, wonderful as these men were in the greatness of 
their genius, the grandeur of their achievements, and the 
social and political changes they produced, they, all com¬ 
bined, do not match Paul the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
Alexander had his strong cohorts to back him, Caesar his 
mighty legions, and Bonaparte his heroic columns; but 
Paul was alone and single-handed; and yet he wrought 
greater revolutions, effected wider, more permanent changes 
than they all. The former, with their conquering armies, 

V 
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stand out in bold relief and colossal proportions against the 
background of history, but the diminutive figure of Paul 
has a clearer outline and represents a mightier force. He 
arrests the attention and challenges our admiration because 
he is surrounded with no accessories of outward pomp and 
grandeur to take from his naked individuality. No waving 
banners or martial displays hide him from sight, no smoke 
and dust of battle-field obscure for a moment our view or 
dim our clear perception : he stands out alone in his might. 
The overthrow of states and crumbling to pieces of empires 
are not accompanied by any exhibition of physical power 
Thrones and dynasties are overthrown, but they do not go 
down before the shock of armies or disappear amid the 
tumult of battle : they fall before the power of truth, are 
heaved from their strong foundations by the mighty lever 
of the gospel. Yet the life of this man, around which 
gather such mighty interests and revolve such destinies, is 
all embraced in a few pages of broken fragments, isolated 
events, which have to be picked up here and there and 
fitted together, as the geologist supplies the bones that are' 
wanting in some mammoth skeleton exhumed from the 
earth. But Paul not only surpasses the great warriors and 
conquerors of the world in the results he accomplished, but 
also in the heroic qualities he exhibited. He faced death, 
not occasionally but constantly, without flinching,—not amid 
the excitement of battle, the waving of standards, the sound 
of trumpets, and the shouts of men, but alone and unbe¬ 
friended,—not surrounded by the presence and sympathy of 
admiring thousands, but surrounded with enemies and over¬ 
whelmed with taunts and jibes, and covered with disgrace. 
Where the courage of the boldest often fails, his not only 
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never wavered but took a loftier bearing. Many men can 
meet death with unshrinking nerves on the battle-field who 
quail in the prospect of disgrace, who can bare their breast 
fearlessly to the fire of a battery, but turn cowering away 
from the finger of scorn pointed at them from every side. 
But here Paul’s heroism shone with brightest lustre—^here 
he uttered his noblest words, “ I glory in the Cross.” 

Although we are told of Paul’s, or Saul’s, birthplace, we 
know little of his childhood. Though born in a Roman 
city, most of whose inhabitants were Greeks, yet he was 
a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” His father was a “ Roman 
citizen,” and held to the Jewish faith, from the education 
he gave his son.” 

When old enough to learn a trade, he was taught tent¬ 
making, not necessarily as a means of obtaining a livelihood, 
but in accordance with a Jewish custom. To circumcise 
a son, to teach him the law, and to teach him a trade,” was 
one of their accepted maxims. Amid those turbulent times, 
no one knew where his child might be cast by fortune ; and 
with a trade he was always sure of obtaining an honest 
livelihood. That in Saul’s case the object of teaching him 
a trade was simply to obey this good custom, and not with 
the intention of his following it, is evident from the fact 
that, when quite young, he was sent away to Jerusalem to 
be educated. This would indicate that his father was a 
man of means. 

With what excited feelings did he approach the holy 
city. His young enthusiastic heart beat as he ascended the 
last slope, from the top of which, he was told, Jerusalem 
could be seen; and what emotions stirred him as his eye 
rested on its towers and battlements, and high above all 
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he beheld, seated on its mountain throne and flashing in 
the sunlight, the temple itself. This excitement would go 
on increasing as he passed through the streets and ascended 
Mount Zion and stood in the court of the temple and gazed 
on the brazen laver and the curtain which shut out the 
mercy-seat and the ark of the covenant. He soon, however, 
entered on his studies, having for his teacher one of the 
•most illustrious rabbis of Jerusalem. Occupying a seat 
below him, he listened, day after day, and week after week, 
to his instructions, growing up into the ripe scholar and 
thoughtful young man. 

The fact that he lived after the strictest sect of the 
Pharisees,” shows that his ardent, impetuous feelings did 
not carry him uway into scenes of dissipation with the 
dissolute young mq;n of the city. His whole soul was given 
to his profession, and he lived a moral life in the depraved 
metropolis. This much we gather from his own statement, 
though he is wholly lost sight of after he takes his place at 
the feet of Gamaliel. Where he was when John the Baptist,- 
imitating the dress, life, and representing the character of 
the prophet Elijah, appeared, we are not told. . He never 
mentions having seen this preacher of righteousness, or 
Christ, of whom he was the forerunner, although both 
created so much excitement in Jerusalem and earnest dis¬ 
cussions among the chief priests and in the Sanhedrim. 
This seems the more singular, because Gamaliel, his in¬ 
structor, must have watched the conduct of Christ with a 
good deal of interest, from the manner he defended the 
apostles, as narrated in the fifth chapter of Acts. At the 
time of the crucifixion of our Saviour, he may have been in 
Tarsus, that highly cultivated city, where he, unquestion- 
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ably, finished his education and became the accomplished 
Greek scholar he showed himself to be in his address on 
Mars Hill in Athens. At all events, he never refers to his 
having been in Jerusalem during the trial of Jesus, although 
his instructor Gamaliel was a member of the court that 
pronounced sentence on Him. We find him, however, 
present at the trial of Stephen; and from the fact that, when 
the latter was stoned, the “ witnesses'' laid down the 
clothes of the martyr at Saul’s feet, we should infer that he 
had taken a prominent part, either in disputing with him 
previously or causing him to be arrested. The act itself 
seems to be an acknowledgement of the service he had 
rendered, and designed as a mark of respect to the young, 
fearless, and gifted theological student. 

It is not difficult to imagine the forced composure with 
which he listened to Stephen’s fearless speech before the 
court, and the unbounded rage that filled his heart at the 
unexpected, terrible peroration: “Ye stiff-necked and un¬ 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye.” But horror was 
added to rage when the startling exclamation fell on his ear: 
“ I see the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 
To place the son of a carpenter above patriarchs and 
prophets, above angels and archangels,—to put a poverty- 
stricken man, Avho had died the death of a felon, on such 
familiar terms with God Almighty as to be standing by His 
side, was to him the most daring, shocking blasphemy the 
imagination could conceive. It was with feelings of heart¬ 
felt pleasure, therefore, he saw the mob rush in upon him 
and drag him away. As they hurried their victim through 
the streets, he followed after, eager to witness the murder. 
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The last, solemn prayer of Stephen, as he fell under the 
raining stones, and his sublime departure, had no effect 
on the stern and unrelenting youth; on the contrary, he 
rejoiced that the blasphemer was dead and God’s honour 
vindicated^ 

The sight of the first blood shed for Christ seems to have 
aroused all the tiger in him, and he returned from the tragic 
scene determined to be no longer a spectator but an actor 
in the fearful drama that had now opened. So long as the 
new sect claimed their leader to be the expected Messiah, 
he could argue with them; but the moment he saw that 
the disciples of Christ, instead of placing Him on the throne 
of David, elevated Him to the throne of the great Jehovah, 
the time for discussion had passed and that of action had 
come. Out of the world speedily with such blasphemers 
of the God of his fathers, was his cry. All heaven would 
approve the act. The moment that Saul had fully made 
up his mind, he entered on the work of extermination with 
a fury that was appalling. ‘‘He made havoc of”—ravaged 
“the Church.” Arrested by no obstacles, softened by no 
suffering, he roamed the streets of Jerusalem like a fiend, 
breaking even into the retirement of the Christian’s home, 
and dragging thence not only men, but tearful women and 
innocent, weeping children; locking up some in dungeons, 
and hurrying others to death. Though young in years, he 
had the nerve of a hoary-headed tyrant. With such merci¬ 
less, desperate ferocity did he push on in his bloody course, 
that he became known throughout all the country, even to 
Damascus, and men spoke his name with fear and trem¬ 
bling. At length he apparently made a clean sweep of 
Jerusalem. Between death, imprisonment, flight, and con- 
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cealment, the objects of his hate had become scarce, and., 
he looked around for new victims and sought new fields of 
operation. Hearing that there were many Christians' in 
Damascus, distant “six days* journey,** he determined to 
go thither and enact over again the bloody work which had 
made his name such a terror in Jerusalem. 

Armed with power from the chief priests, and accom¬ 
panied by a number of followers, he set out on his cruel 
mission in high spirits. Day after day he travelled over the 
rolling uplands or through the rich valleys, occupied with 
only one thought. The silence and solitude of nature, her 
quiet aspect and lovely scenes, as he passed along, could 
not allay his diabolical rage. The gorgeous sunset and 
rosy morning, the balmy breeze redolent with the perfume 
of flowers, the song of the nightingale floating through the 
moonlight, and the tranquil stars, awoke in his bosom no 
relenting. Though keenly alive to the beauties of nature, 
her soothing influences had no effect upon him. One 
thought, one purpose only, filled his soul,—death to the 
Christian. In this mood he was journeying on one day, 
when, at noon, with the sun shining in meridian brightness, 
a light that dimmed even its effulgence suddenly enfolded 
him, and he fell, as if struck by a bolt from Heaven, prostrate 
to the earth. The next moment, out of the terrific splen¬ 
dour came a voice,—not of earth,—saying, “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? ** What a question 1 He was 
persecuting the blasphemers of God, and now from the 
unseen world peals the solemn interrogation, “ Why perse- 
cutest thou Pie ? ** No wonder his instant reply was, “ Who 
art Thou, Lord ? ** How like a clap of thunder must the 
answer have startled him: “I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
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cutest” Jesus the malefactor—^Jesus the son of Joseph the 
carpenter, who died the disgraceful death of the cross. 
Gone with the first flash of that blinding light was all his 
haughty pride and relentless hate, and “What wilt Thou 
have me to do ? ” arose from his trembling lips. “ Arise, 
and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou 
must do,” was the answer; and he arose to his feet. But, 
instead of the wondrous light, before which he had fallen, 
meeting his gaze, total darkness surrounded him. What a 
change. In one brief moment his power to do evil taken 
away, and helpless as a little child, he is led along by the 
hand. The bright universe all suddenly darkened to him, 
he feels his timorous way by the side of his companions as 
they move on towards Damascus. Overwhelmed and tossed 
on a sea of doubt and uncertainty, he seemed like one in a 
terrible dream as ’he toiled slowly forward, and for three 
days neither ate nor drank. Exhausted and faint, he at 
length reached Damascus, and was led blind through its 
streets to the house of a man named Judas. With one 
great burden on his heart, he sought his room at once and 
prayed as he never prayed before. 

In the meantime, Ananias, a devout man, was told by a 
voice from heaven to go to Saul. But though directed by 
such high authority, the good man hesitated, saying that he 
was a persecutor of the saints, and had come to Damascus 
for the express purpose of exterminating them. Assured by 
God that He had chosen Saul to bear His name before 
kings and the children of Israel, he no longer hesitated, but 
went. Reaching the house, he put his hands on his eyes, 
and said, Brother, Saul, receive thy sight.” Immediately 
he opened his eyes and looked up in the face of the stranger, 
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who told him the great work to which God had appointed 
him. Prompt and decided, he asked no questions, made 
no delay. He “ conferred not with flesh and blood,” but, 
solemn and thoughtful, started alone for the solitudes of 
Arabia. It is not stated what motive compelled him to this 
self-exile : it may have been to commune with God alone. 
Still he might have found it necessary, in order to escape 
assassination, to conceal himself for a while, as the prophet 
Elijah did. 

When he again returned, conspiracies were formed to kill 
him, and the gates watched day and night that he might 
not escape their vengeance. So closely were his footsteps 
dogged, and so powerful was the combination of assassins 
against him, that he had to be let down by a basket at night 
over the wall and fled to Jerusalem. With what strange 
feelings must the solitary wanderer have caught sight again 
of the proud city. The last time he turned from the hill¬ 
top and gazed upon it, he was attended by a retinue of 
servants, on his way to slaughter the followers of Christ; 
now a humble convert, he was returning to take his place 
with them and share their fate. Then, proud in his learning 
and zeal, with high honours and distinction awaiting him 
in the State and Church, he looked confidently forward to 
wealth and power; now, with all his learning thrown aside, 
his worldly ambition dead, he is anticipating a life of toil 
and shame, an ignominious death, and a crown immortal. 

It seems unaccountable that, though three years had now 
passed since his conversion, which consequently must have 
been well known among all the Christians; and though he 
had proved its genuineness by openly preaching Christ at 
Damascus, and had become the persecuted instead of the 
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persecutor, the disciples were still afraid of him and refused 
to associate with him, with the exception of Peter. His 
enemies had no such doubts, but gave him their hatred 
without reserve and without stint. How hard, then, that 
Christians should withhold their confidence and love, and 
turn their backs coldly on him. It, however, made no 
difference in his actions, how much it might have wounded 
his feelings, and ‘ he went in and out of the city preaching 
Christ. The interval of three years that had elapsed since 
he left the city had not effaced from the Jews the remem¬ 
brance of his betrayal of their cause, and their persecution 
of him became so bitter and deadly that he had to flee for 
his life. He had however seen Peter, and these two lead¬ 
ing figures in the early history of the Church talked over 
Christ together and the great work before them. The 
interviews between the fisherman of Galilee and the learned, 
accomplished scholar brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
could not have been otherwise than of the deepest interest. 

Only fifteen short days was Saul permitted to remain in 
the capital where he had spent his youth, when he was 
hurried off to Cesarea, and embarked for his native city, 
Tarsus. But he was not induced to leave merely to save 
his life,—that he was willing to yield up; but, as we find in 
first Corinthians, he was commanded by God, while in a 
trance in the temple, to depart, for they would not “ receive 
his word.” He at first remonstrated, urging that there he 
had persecuted His followers, stood by and seen Stephen 
stoned to death,—as if from these reasons it was his duty to 
stay and prove his sincerity and love, if need be, by suffer¬ 
ing martyrdom. But the voice repeated, ‘‘ Depart: for I 
will send thee far hence to the Gentiles.” Whether he was 
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disputing with the learned and accomplished men of that 
distinguished city or preaching in the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, he was accomplishing good, and fitting himself for 
the mighty enterprise before him. It seemed for a time as 
though others were to open the door to the Gentiles. 
Cornelius was converted; Peter had eaten with the Gentiles; 
the Church at Jerusalem had been convulsed over the 
strange innovation ; the gospel was spreading on every side, 
and yet Saul is not mentioned. We do not hear of him 
until Barnabas, who had penetrated as far as Antioch, where 
a great and glorious work was going on, went to Tarsus to 
get him to come down and help him. The fact that Barna¬ 
bas took this long journey to obtain his services, is conclu¬ 
sive proof that Saul was at work in his Master’s cause, and 
so successfully that the report had reached Jerusalem. 
Saul accompanied him back, and for a year laboured in that 
magnificent city with great success. At the end of that 
time he and Barnabas were sent up to Jerusalem, to bear 
alms to the brethren who would need assistance in the 
coming famine which had been predicted. He then re¬ 
turned to Antioch. After a while, God told the Churches 
to set him and Barnabas apart for the great work of carry¬ 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles. Here the real life of Saul 
begins. Though there were already twelve apostles, so that 
he made the thirteenth, yet he is reckoned as one of “ the 
twelve.” He has not obtained his commission by lot, but 
direct from Heaven, and armed with it is preparing to move 
like a blazing comet through the darkness of paganism. 

But first, however, he goes to Cyprus, the native place of 
Barnabas, and with him traverses the length of the island 
for a hundred miles. One single event only is mentioned, 
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as if for the sole purpose of exhibiting the evidence of Saul’s 
apostolic power. A sorcerer had obtained influence over 
the pro-consul Sergius Paulus, who, hearing of the acts and 
sayings of Saul and Barnabas, sent for them. The sorcerer 
boldly confronted them, when ‘‘Paul”—as, without any 
explanation of the sudden change, he is now and henceforth 
called—fixed his eyes sternly on him, and exclaimed, like 
one of the prophets of old, “ O full of all subtlety and all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all right¬ 
eousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of 
the Lord ? Behold ! the hand of the Lord is upon thee, 
and thou shalt be blind for a season.” And suddenly a 
mist gathered before the eyes of the terrified man, and the 
next moment the whole creation darkened around him, and 
he groped about for some one to lead him by the hand. 
Leaving this blmd sorcerer behind him as a terrible monu¬ 
ment of his high prerogative and God’s wrath, he again set 
out for the mainland. 

At Perga, Mark left and went back to Jerusalem, while 
he and Barnabas turned their faces towards the rugged 
mountains that separate the former place from the distant 
Antioch of Pisidia. Past the scattered frontier and quiet 
peasant huts, they journeyed steadily forward, and passing 
through the gloomy gorges of the mountains, at last emerged 
on the high table-land on which Antioch stood. Crossing 
this, they beheld the city rise out of the plain, and at last, 
weary and travel-worn, entered its gates. On the Sabbath- 
day they entered into the synagogue, and sat down among 
the assembled worshippers. After the ordinary services 
were finished, he who had conducted them turned to the 
strangers, whose presence had attracted his attention, and 
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asked them to speak, if they had a word of exhortation. 
Paul at once arose, and with that wave of the hand and arm, 
a gesture peculiar to him, and always made when about 
to speak, began preaching Christ to them. When he had 
finished, the Gentiles gathered about him, and requested 
him to preach again the next Sabbath. His bold and start¬ 
ling eloquence, and the messages of mercy he bore to the 
Gentiles, brought out the population in crowds, which so 
disgusted the exclusive Jews, that they became violent and 
abusive. This aroused Paul, and bearing down upon them 
with all his eloquence, backed by the power of truth, he, 
in conclusion, thundered in their astonished ears: “ It was 
necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you; but seeing that you put it from you, and 
judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo ! we turn to 
the Gentiles.” Educated a Hebrew of the Hebrews, cling¬ 
ing with all the tenacity of his intense nature to his race, 
“ his kinsmen according to the flesh,” he lingered long on. 
the outskirts of the Gentile world, as though he felt a strong 
repugnance to cut himself loose from his nation and go 
bodily over to those whom he had been taught from child¬ 
hood to regard as unclean and abhorred of God. 

But now with one blow he severed the last cord which 
bound him to his own* people, and shaking off completely 
the prejudices and habits of thought and tastes that had 
become a part of his very being, gave himself up wholly 
without reserve to his great missionary work. No more 
longing looks backward, no more regrets, no more doubts 
or hesitation; he seems at last to feel free, and boldly 
asserts his freedom : I turn to the Gentiles.” It is a 
relief to see the last shackle fall from those noble limbs, and 
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know that hereafter the sweep of his influence will be wide 
as the world. Thus openly defied, the Jews went to the 
cultivated and religious women of the place, and asked them 
to assist in driving this ‘^pestilent fellow’^ out of town. 
Through their combined influence the people were wrought 
up to such a pitch of excitement, that they not only chased 
Paul'and his companion out of the place, but from the 
neighbouring region. Shaking off the dust of their feet as 
a testimony against them, they travelled on to Iconium. 
There Paul went as usual into the synagogue and preached 
Christ. His startling declarations, and the wondrous gospel 
he made known, awakened the deepest interest among the 
inhabitants, many of whom became converts. He re¬ 
mained here for a long time, gathering in souls and building 
up a Church; but the Jews at length became exasperated 
at his bold innovation in putting the Gentiles on the same 
footing with them, without their complying with any of the 
requirements of the Mosaic law, and kindled the passions 
of the multitude to such a degree that they resolved io 
stone him to death. Hearing of their purpose, he and 
Barnabas left the place, and once more trod the dusty 
highway, feeling that there was no rest to the soles of their 
feet, and turned their weary steps to Lycaonia. With only 
one purpose before him, one object in his heart, Paul no 
sooner entered the city of Lystra than he began to preach 
Christ, a crucified and risen Saviour. 

TAKEN FOR A GOD. 

Among the crowd which gathered around him, spell-bound 
by his eloquence and the new and wonderful truths he 
uttered, was a poor cripple who had crawled close beneath 
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the speaker. Suddenly, in the midst of his speech, and 
while the multitude was hanging in breathless silence on his 
words, PauFs eyes caught the upturned, earnest gaze of the 
lame man. Pausing in his eloquent theme, he fixed his 
piercing gaze for a moment on him, and reading his heart 
in that single glance, suddenly shouted out, in a voice that 
reached the outermost verge of the mighty throng, Stand 
upright on thy feet!’' The deformed and helpless being 
bounded like a deer to his feet, and leaped in the air in 
the ecstasy of his new-found life. Utter astonishment held 
the vast multitude silent for a moment, and then a shout 
went up that shook the heavens : “ The gods have come 
down to us ! the gods have come down to us The shout 
and the tidings spread together. Paul, who had been 
speaking in Greek, did not understand what they said nor 
what their strange actions meant; but he suddenly ceased, 
for the just now silent, attentive audience was swaying to 
and fro and shouting in a strange and excited manner. Be¬ 
wildered at the sudden change, he could do nothing but 
look on in silent wonder. The excitement and commotion 
and noise increased; groups of men surged hither and 
thither, apparently without any aim, till at length they 
rushed towards a common centre, and then came pouring in 
one great tide towards the place where Paul still stood a 
silent spectator of the strange scene. Suddenly, amid the 
parting crowd, he saw the horns of oxen garlanded with 
flowers and accompanied by priests in their rich sacerdotal 
robes. He doubtless had understood the words “ Mercury 
and Jupiter,^' and now, all at once, the truth flashed on him. 
He was taken for a god and about to be worshipped, and 
these oxen were sacrifices intended for him. His amaze- 
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merit and surprise gave way to horror at this result of his 
preaching and miraculous power, and rending his clothes, 
he ran in among the people, and, in a voice of agony, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Sirs, why do ye these things ? We are men of 
like passions as yourselves, and preach that you should turn 
from these vanities unto the living God.” 

With what surprise they must have heard him whom they 
•:ook to be a god denouncing their entire collection of gods, 
—^with one fell blow sweeping away their whole system of 
religion, and calling priests and oxen and all the pompous 
display before him “ vanities.” A reaction of feeling after 
this bold assault on all their deities was to be expected, and 
hence they were prepared for the appeals made to them 
by the Jews who had followed Paul and Barnabas from 
Antioch. The accusations the latter made against this 
denouncer of their gods were readily believed, and the very 
mob that rent the heavens with the shout, “ The gods have 
come down to us,” now made the streets resound with 
“Stone-them, stone them!” and rushing on Paul, dragged 
him outside of the city into an open field, and there rained 
stones on him till he lay a mangled heap on the ground. 
It was plain that he was not a god, for they had killed him. 
Leaving the lifeless body where it fell, they returned satisfied 
to the city. The converts he had made stood by, and 
helpless to prevent the cruel murder, had seen him yield up 
his life like a Christian hero. Nothing now remained 
but to bury him, and they gathered round the motionless, 
bleeding form, sad and tearful. The noble countenance, 
so lately beaming with love and enthusiasm, was pale and 
still, and the eloquent lips closed, apparently, for evcT. 
It was a mournful sight, and a mournful task was before 
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them. But suddenly, as they stood weeping over him, the 
bruised limbs began to move, the closed eyes opened, and 
Paul rose to his feet, and cast his piercing eye around on 
the wondering throng. Amazement took the place of grief, 
succeeded in turn by unbounded joy and loud thanksgiving 
at thus receiving the dead back again to life. 

He did - not make use of his strength to escape, but 
went straight back into the city and slept there, and the 
next morning set out for Derbe. Preaching here for some 
time and gathering in many converts, he paused in his 
missionary tour, and determined before he started on a 
new one, to go back and see how the little band of Gentile 
Christians which had gathered around him in the places 
where he had preached, and from which he had been 
driven, withstood the persecutions he knew they would be 
exposed to. Taking Barnabas with him, he retrod his weary 
way back to Lystra. The inhabitants thought they had 
stoned him to death, and his reappearance among them must 
have seemed like a resurrection from the dead. There and 
m other places he devoted a short time to confirming the 
souls of the disciples, and telling them that “through 
much tribulation they must enter the kingdom of God.” 

Solemnly, lovingly commending them all to the Lord 
on whom they had believed, he at length bade the little 
churches farewell, and once more crossing the rugged 
mountains, descended to the plains of Pamphylia. Preach¬ 
ing as he passed on, in Perga, he continued his journey 
to the sea-shore. At Attalia he took passage in a vessel, 
and sailed for the city of Antioch, the place from which 
-he had first started. As soon as he arrived he called the 
disciples together, and told the story of his travels, per* 

z 
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secutions, and success, and more astonishing than all, how 
the “door of faith had been opened to the Gentiles.” 
He remained here for a long time in peaceful enjoyment 
with the warm-hearted converts. But at last disciples from 
Judea came down, who insisted that conversion would be 
of no avail unless the ceremonial law was complied with. 
Paul boldly denied this ; and though neither the arguments 
used by him or his opponents arc given, nor how long 
the discussion of this important question lasted, we know 
it lasted long enough, and became bitter enough, to cause 
“no small dissension.” Finding it impossible to come 
to any agreement, they determined to submit it to the 
Apostolic College at Jerusalem, and Paul and Barnabas 
went up to plead the cause of the Gentiles. Paul did 
not hurry on liis journey, but stopping on the route 
proclaimed the glad tidings of the bringing in of the 
Gentiles. Arriving at Jerusalem, they were received with 
all the ceremony and respect due to ambassadors from the 
Church at Antioch ] and the disciples were called together, 
when Paul and Barnabas stated the whole question, and 
how richly Heaven had blessed their labours among the 
Gentiles. A sharp, and it is evident, a stormy debate 
followed, which threatened to end in irreconcilable division, 
till James arose, and settled the matter by a sort of 
compromise, which was accepted. Writing a letter, in 
which he embodied his views, the latter sent Paul back 
with it to Antioch. Arriving at the city, he read it to the 
Church, which allayed all excitement and filled the disciples 
with joy. Paul remained here for some time,'•hard at 
work preaching and teaching, and many were gathered 
into the Church. 
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QUARREL WITH BARNABAS. 

At length he felt anxious to visit again the weak Churches 
he had planted in his missionary tour, and proposed to 
Barnabas that they should set out together, and go a third 
time over their old ground. The latter consented, and 
proposed to take Mark along, who had formerly accom¬ 
panied them, but left them suddenly, as we have seen, 
at Pamphylia. There had been something in the manner 
of his leaving which was utterly repugnant to Paul’s fearless, 
straightforward, determined character, and he refused his 
consent. The only hint given of the ground of Paul’s 
objections is, that Mark was not steadfast.” We know that 
the conduct of the latter must have been very criminal 
in Paul’s view, to have made him break with Barnabas, 
as he did, rather than consent to Mark’s accompanying 
them. Barnabas had been the companion of his travels 
from the commencement of his missionary labours,—^his 
bosom friend, the sharer of his persecutions, toils, suffer¬ 
ings, and joys. They had prayed together, lain down 
side by side, many a time, not knowing but that before 
another night their blood would be mingled as they fell 
under the blows of their persecutors. A common danger, 
a common suffering, and mutual sorrows and rejoicings 
had knit their hearts closely for years; and what could 
have driven them apart in “ sharp contention ” now ? It 
was natural that Barnabas should cling to his young 
nephew, who perhaps was his spiritual child; and we know 
that P^iul would have yielded much to have retained the 
love and had the society of his old companion. We know, 
also, that whatever was the wrong Mark had been guilty 
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of, he had repented of it; for otherwise he would not have 
wished to undertake another missionary tour in which 
persecution and perhaps death must be met. It is equally 
plain that, if he had expressed penitence, Paul had forgiven 
him, for his whole life shows how tender and forgiving he 
was. Hence the inference is almost inevitable that Mark 
had shown want of nerve, vacillation of purpose, perhaps 
cowardice,—in short, a weak character. Such a man Paul 
might forgive, but he would not have him for a companion 
amid the dangers he expected to meet. The soldier who, 
on the battle-field, when hard pressed, has found the 
friend on whom he relied a coward, will not trust him 
again. 

Another similar but still more painful scene occurred here, 
and doubtless at Jthis time, which brought out the lofty 
daring and the incorruptible integrity and honesty of PauVs 
character. It is described in his epistle to the Galatians, 
where he says he withstood Peter to his face;” that is, 
rebuked him openly in public for his dissimulation,—one 
day eating and associating with the Gentile Christians as 
brethren, and the next shunning their society as con¬ 
taminating, and all through the weak, unmanly fear of losing 
caste with the Jews at Jerusalem. As one calls up this sad 
incident in the lives of these two great apostles, a picture of 
intense interest is presented to the imagination. On the 
one side stands Peter, large, muscular, with a broad open 
face,* ardent black eyes, and dark hair curling close to his 
head; on the other hand Paul, short, wiry, with the aquiline 
nose of the Jew, flashing eye, and firm-set mouth, while a 
crowd of disciples stand looking on. One can almost see 
the uplifted hand, and hear the sharp, ringing voice of Paul, 
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as he fearlessly and openly charges the mighty apostle 
with hypocrisy and inconsistency. Paul could no more 
dissimulate than he could have denied his Lord. He could 
be derided, flogged, put in the stocks, stoned to death, but 
not waver one hair from the truth. His whole nature 
scorned a falsehood, and his great soul had no pity for a 
coward when God’s battles were to be fought. Alas ! when 
enumerating the perils he had undergone, he might have 
added to perils among false brethren,” perils also among 
faint-hearted, unreliable brethren. 

Paul now turned his footsteps once more towards the 
Churches he had planted. His heart warmed to them, and 
he wished to see them and encourage them to stand fast, 
‘‘and having done all, to stand.” With Silas, instead of 
Barnabas, he by a difierent route plunged once more into 
the mountain gorges which led to the high plateau on which 
Lystra stood, and boldly approached the spot where, a year 
and a half before, he was stoned and left for dead on the 
field. What persecutions the young 'Pimothy had endured, 
or what noble courage and unflinching fidelity to tlie truth 
he had exhibited, we are not told. We only know that the 
account of his conduct must have been a remarkable one, or 
Paul would not, as he did, on so short an acquaintance, 
choose him to be his companion in the great work he had 
planned, and which called for the loftiest courage, the purest 
devotion, and the most unshaken fortitude. This young 
soldier of the Cross was no common hero, to be thought 
equal to the responsible post assigned him at his right hand. 
Passing from province to province, still holding aloft the 
’ Cross of Christ, Paul was suddenly told by a voice from 
Heaven that his work was not in Asia; while in a vision he 
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heard a cry from Macedonia: “ Come over and help us!” 
Prompt to obey the heavenly call, he embarked at once on 
board a ship, and sailed for Philippi. Here, outside of the 
city walls, on the banks of a gentle stream, he met a group 
composed mostly of women, and preached the Gospel for 
the first time in the boundaries of Europe. It is but the 
kindling of a feeble spark, but it is to spread into a wide- 
sweeping conflagration till the continent is in a blaze. 

Here, for casting an evil spirit from a poor insane creature, 
whom heartless men were using for selfish, sordid pur]:)oses, 
he was arrested under a false charge, together with his com¬ 
panions. 

THE EARTHQUAKE. 

The magistrates before whom they were brought, scorning 
the form of a trial, ordered Paul and Silas to be flogged 
without delay. Seized by the maddened mob, their clothes 
were torn from their backs, and they laid bound, face down¬ 
ward, on the ground. Then came the sharp crack of the 
whip, as blow after blow, into which diabolical hatred threw 
double force, fell on the bare and shrinking flesh. When 
they had turned their bodies into a bleeding, mangled mass, 
the officers threw them into a dungeon, and not satisfied 
with leaving them on the damp earth, with their wounds 
undressed, screwed wooden instruments on their feet to 
increase their torture, and bolting the door left them to a 
night of torture. The weary hours wore slowly away,— 
magistrates and people, at ease in their consciences, were 
reposing on their comfortable couches; but there was no 
sleep for the suffering but still lion-hearted apostle and his 
brave young companion. Side by side they lay in the gloom. 
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cheering each other with the precious promises of Christ, 
and talking of the glories to come, till they forgot their 
pains and their fetters, and, filled with rapture at the fore¬ 
taste of heaven vouchsafed by their loving Lord, they could 
not restrain their joy, but burst forth into a song of praise. 
Though cramped in the stocks, and their bleeding backs 
glued to the damp earth, they seemed in their overflowing 
joy to be lying on beds of roses, and their voices rose sweet 
and full, till the dungeon walls rang with the praise of Him 
who “giveth songs in the night.” The adjoining prisoners 
were aroused from their sleep by a strain never before heard 
in those gloomy chambers. The pealing anthem swelled 
louder and louder, till the empty corridors and strong arches 
echoed with the heavenly melody. While they listened and 
wondered, suddenly the massive walls began to heave like 
Tising billows above the groaning earth. Amid the awful 
vibrations and fearful underground rumblings of the passing 
earthquake, their fetters snapped asunder, ponderous bolts 
and bars parted like thread; the sound of massive iron 
doors flung violently back smote on the ear, and each 
captive leaped to his feet a free man, Paul and Silas among 
the rest. The earthquake throes and tumult without, and 
crash of rending walls and bolts and chains within, roused 
the keeper from his slumbers : and finding the doors wide 
open he was about to run himself through with his sword, 
to escape a worse punishment, when the voice of Paul rang 
through the gloom, “Do thyself no harm, for we'are.all 
here.” The terrified jailer, suddenly seeing God in all this, 
forgot the danger to his life in anxiety for his soul, and 
falling down at the apostle’s feet, cried out, “ What shall I 
do to be saved ?” That which filled all his heart, and was 
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ever on his tongue, whether wearily treading the mountain 
gorges, or clinging to the floating wreck, or amid the terrors 
of the earthquake,—^‘Christ and Him crucified,^'—Paul 
preached to him there in the darkness. Light broke 
on the poor man’s troubled spirit and joy on his terror- 
stricken heart, and, reckless of the danger of thus treating 
condemned prisoners, he washed the stripes on the backs of 
Paul and Silas, and brought out the best his house could 
•afford to nourish and comfort them. 

Frightened at their own illegal conduct, or at the earth¬ 
quake which had scorned their bars and bolts, the magistrates 
sent officers in the morning to release the prisoners. Stiff 
and sore with his wounds, but with his spirit undaunted as 
ever, Paul refused to stir. He had not been persecuted for 
his religion: he had been punished as a common criminal, 
under false accusations, and without evidence, or even the 
form of a trial; and he said, ‘‘ They have beaten us publicly, 
uncondemned, being Romans, and cast us into prison, and 
now do they thrust us out privately? No; let them come 
themselves, and fetch us out.” As Roman magistrates they 
had dared to violate Roman law, and the least that would 
satisfy him was an acquittal, or acknowledgment of wrong 
as public as the offence. Thankful to escape so easily and 
not have their conduct reported to the emperor, these men, 
so fierce and tyrannical the day before, now came humbly 
and besought ” them to go away. A man whom dungeon 
walls and bolts could not confine; who, when released by an 
earthquake, scorned to take advantage of the terror and 
darkness to escape,—nay, would not let the other prisoners 
flee, was one not to be trifled with, and they were glad, at 
any sacrifice, to be relieved of his presence. 
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Hunted like a common felon from place to place, for the 
strange crime of trying to get men to heaven, Paul now tra* 
veiled on, sometimes along the shore of the sounding sea and 
sometimes crossing mountain ranges, until at last he reached 
the flourishing commercial city of Thessalonica. His whole 
soul filled with Christ and His Cross, he sought at once a 
place to preach, and his powerful eloquence and urgent 
appeals soon gathered here, as everywhere else, men and 
women into the kingdom, and roused too the hatred of 
enemies. The enraged Jews, instead of seeking the aid of 
the magistrates, made their appeal to the mob—the off¬ 
scourings of the city. It is not stated what false charge was 
made or what popular prejudice was seized upon to inflame 
their passions; but it was something that fell like fire on 
powder, for soon the whole city was in an uproar,’^ and 
the frantic multitude poured around the house of Jason, in 
which Paul was staying, and mobbed it. Not finding their 
intended victims within, they seized Jason and dragged him 
before the magistrates. Here it was necessary to make 
some specific charge, and they accused Paul and Silas of 
saying there was another king besides Caesar. The uproar, 
however, was not for this, but for “turning the world upside 
down.” No more good could be done here at present, and 
so Paul with his companion left the place at night and 
passed out into the open country. 

Under the starlit sky he toiled along the deserted road, 
his heart filled, we can well imagine, with what high 
thoughts and purposes, and made his way toward the little 
city of Berea, that, amid trees and fountains and flowing 
rivulets sparkling along its streets, nestled sweetly on the 
slope of the Olympian mountains. In this quiet, retired 
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town he did not seek repose, but at once preached Christ. 
Here a gleam of sunshine irradiates his path, and for once 
he finds willing hearers, and converts crowd around him. 
But, alas! his success at length reaches the ears of his old 
foes at Thessalonica, and they hasten thither; and soon, 
in the place of quiet worship and sweet communion witli 
friends, he sees the streets alive with the yelling, savage 
mob, and all alone he is hurried away to the sea-shore, and 
put on board a strange vessel bound for Athens. Silas and 
Timotheus were for some reason left behind, and he started 
off alone. “ Cast down, but not destroyed,’^ he watches 
from the solitary deck, with sad emotions, the receding 
shore on which are standing the companions of his toil and 
sufferings. But his spirit is still undaunted; for, though 
cut off from all his^ earthly friends, he is not alone,—One is 
with him who will be with him to the end of the world.” 

Islands come and go, long stretches of water are sailed 
over, and at last the shores of the world-renowned Greece 
rise to view. The home of learning and the seat of the- 
arts—Athens—is before him, with her surrounding heights 
and grand historic shores. Paul, the accomplished scholar 
and Greek orator, must have gazed with singular emotions 
on these great natural monuments which recorded heroic 
deeds. 


AT ATHENS, 

As he stepped ashore and sought through the gorgeous 
and crowded streets for some humble lodging-place suitable 
to his means, temples and columns and statues to Jupiter, 
Minerva, Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses, met his eye at 
every turn. But these classical associations, so full of 
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interest to the scholar, awakened in him only sad emotions, 
for amid all this wealth of art there was no temple to God. 
Art, luxury, and taste had filled the city with beauty and 
loaded it with ornament, but “ Christ and His Cross was 
not there. He was alone amid that pagan splendour, and 
how solitary he must have felt as he entered some obscure 
inn and gave himself up to sad reflections. But as neither 
shipwreck nor persecution, disgrace nor torture, could shake 
his lofty purpose, so neither in this proud, learned city, with 
its world-renowned philosophers, did it for a moment waver. 
Right there, beside the statues of Jupiter and Apollo, in 
front of the gorgeous temple of Minerva, he determined to 
erect the Cross, that emblem of shame and guilt in the eyes 
of the world. Oh, wondrous exaltation of faith and love ! 
To what heights of moral grandeur did they lift this solitary 
man. Even the gods, the highest conceptions of the pro¬ 
found philosophers and gifted poets of this more than 
imperial city, are feeble, imperfect creatures besides this 
actual, simple disciple of Christ. As he wandered amid 
the statues of gods and goddesses, and passed the richly 
ornamented altars and temples, and found no God, his 
soul was stirred within him, and he could keep silence no 
longer. He sought the cool colonnades and open prome¬ 
nades, where proud scholars and men of leisure resorted to 
talk philosophy or discuss some new principle or dogma, 
and, joining in the conversation, propounded to them a new 
and strange doctrine. 

From his speech before Agrippa and on Mars Hill we 
know he adapted himself to his hearers; and instead of 
shocking them by at once speaking of that which was 
uppermost in his heart and more than life to him, he met 
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them on their own ground, and with that intellect keen as 
a Damascus blade, and that power of close, consecutive 
argument, as exhibited in his epistle to the Romans, he 
drove those finished scholars and acute philosophers from 
point to point, until their strongest defences gave way. 
Their ingenious, cunningly-devised systems and subtle 
sophisms disappeared before it; their polished armour 
broke and shivered to atoms under the ponderous blows 
he dealt; and they stood amazed at this bold, daring 
iconoclast, as he struck down altars, gods, and goddesses, 
on the right hand and left, with unanswerable arguments, 
and pointed upward to tlie one eternal God to whom their 
Olympian Jove was a miserable mass of weakness and 
folly. His sublime conceptions of the one great Jehovah 
were new to tliem who spent all their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or hear something new”; and they 
wished to hear him more at length,—not merely in con¬ 
versation or public discussion, but in a lengthy address. 

ADDRESS ON MARS HILL, 

So they took him to the top of the hill of Areopagus, 
where from time immemorial that court of high renown 
and last appeal, to whose decisions the civilized world 
gave heed, held its sessions. There, with all the great 
surroundings which made the place a hallowed spot, he took 
his stand. Near him rose the temple of Mars; in front, 
towering high in air, stood the gorgeous, venerated statue 
of Minerva; behind him gleamed the marble columns of 
the Parthenon flashing in the sunlight; beneath lay the 
resplendent city, while all around him was gathered a 
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prodigality of wealth, such as the world had never before 
seen. Amid such surroundings, with learned judges, world- 
renowned philosophers, haughty sceptics, and sneering 
scoffers for an audience, Paul, the diminutive stranger, 
arose, and surveyed with piercing eyes the scene and the 
assembly. He did not launch out into denunciation of 
their idolatry or abuse of their licentious divinities, but 
with that urbanity of manner and polished style which 
bespoke the accomplished scholar and orator, began by 
complimenting them on their religious tendencies.* Then, 
with masterly skill, he called their attention to what he 
knew would excite their curiosity and awaken their interest. 
'*As I was passing by,’’ he said, ^'witnessing your devo¬ 
tions, I noticed an altar with this inscription : To the 
Unknown God. That God, I propose to declare unto 
you !” He could not have struck a more sensitive chord, 
or made an allusion more calculated to enlist at once and 
secure their entire attention. This speech, of which Luke 
of course merely states only the general heads, was planned 
with great care, and delivered with the power and energy 
characteristic of him. He quoted their own poets in proof 
of his first assertions, showing them that he was well ac¬ 
quainted with their literature. That speech we know, not 
only from its effects, but from Paul’s intellectual power, 
was a masterpiece of oratory; characterized not only by 
the most clear, profound argument, but by thrilling elo¬ 
quence ; and held that select, august assembly in breathless 
attention. As a mere intellectual man, he towered like a 


* The words “ too superstitious,” in the translation, should be ren« 
lered “very religiously inclined,” or words equivalent. 
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giant amid the gifted scholars and philosophers of the city. 
If it had not been so, he, a stranger, without introductidti 
-or credentials, could never have made such an impression 
on them that, not content with talking with him in the 
shady, scholastic walks where they ordinarily discussed all 
questions of interest, they must take him to the top of Mars 
Hill, the seat of the most learned court on earth, and there 
give him a public audience. This was a compliment to his 
intellectual ability higher than any words. 

It is not improbable that, had he confined himself to the 
proof of the existence of the one unknown God and de¬ 
scriptions of His attributes, he might have carried the 
great body of thinkers with him; but, as he warmed in his 
discourse, he passed on to the one theme that ever lay so 
near his heart: Christ and His Cross,and the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead and immortal life. But here the lofty 
genius, the cool reasoner, and the iDOwcrful orator degene¬ 
rated into the miserable fanatic. To i^hilosophy, the 
resurrection of the dead was a doctrine too absurd to be 
even listened to. Their own mythology, which he had 
attacked so successfully, contained nothing so irrational 
and^surd; and they at once lost their respect for his 
abil* and wished to hear him no longer, and broke up 
the audience. The great mass went off laughing in de¬ 
rision ; but to some these truths came with power, and 
even one of the learned judges of the court of Areopagus 
believed. Having sown the seed here which was to bear 
fruit in the future,—introduced the unknown God, before 
whom Jupiter, Minerva, and the whole family of gods were 
to disappear,—he left Athens, and proceeded to that great 
centre, Corinth. Here he stayed for a year and a half, 
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preaching and labouring, and in the meantime began to 
write his epistles, by which we are introduced more fully 
into the details of his private life and personal feelings. 
That no one should say he preached the Gospel for pay, 
he took up his abode with a man and his wife who were 
tent-makers by trade, and spent his leisure hours in working 
with them. In this occupation what a striking contrast 
does he j^resent to his past life. A blazing meteor, stream¬ 
ing across the pagan world, he arrests our attention and 
fills us with awe. To-day whipped and stoned \ to-morrow 
rocked out of his prison by an earthquake, and anon 
standing on the proud heights of Athens, holding philo¬ 
sophers and poets spell-bound by his eloquence and the 
power of truth, he rises before us in proportions which seem 
almost superhuman. Suddenly all this is changed; and 
we see him with his needle and thread, sitting in the shop 
or on the ground, sewing together the canvas for tents. 
His life here did not pass all peaceably, but God stood by 
him declaring that none should hurt him. 

After establishing a Church, and kindling a fire in the 
, midst of the pagan darkness which was to spread far and 
wide, he passed on to Ephesus, and thence sailed back 
towards Jerusalem. Landing at Cesarea, its sea-j^t, he 
first went to Jerusalem, and merely saluting the Church, 
proceeded to Antioch. After looking into the condition 
of the Church there, he resolved to go back over his old 
ground where he had established infant Churches, to see 
how they were getting along, and to strengthen them by 
his. presence and counsel. Receiving him with open arms, 
they refreshed his weary, worn spirit by their love, and 
cheered him by their steadfastness in the faith. We can 
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imagine how full of love and joy they must have been, from 
his statement to the Galatians, that they were willing “ to 
pluck out their own eyes and give them to him,’^—one of 
his strong metaphorical expressions, yet showing vi\ddly 
how cordial and earnest was the greeting, and sincere and 
deep the love of his spiritual children. 

At length he became established at Ephesus, where he 
remained two years, building up the Church, preaching, and 
working miracles, and in leisure moments, it would seem 
from Acts xx. 24 , supporting himself by working at his 
trade. Exorcists were confounded; the superstitious 
idolaters brought their books and burned them; the 
followers of the goddess Diana found their unholy gains 
diminished, and the ‘^word of God increased daily. 
Passing thence into Macedonia, exhorting the disciples 
on his way, he came to Greece, where he stayed three 
months. Taking ship at Philippi, he, after being five days 
at sea, arrived at Troas. Here he preached till midnight 
to the Christians; and a young man, becoming drowsy 
under the long discourse, fell out of the window of the 
third storey, and was taken up for dead. Restoring him- 
alive to his friends, Paul continued to talk with them of 
Christ and His kingdom, and of their duties, till the 
morning began to dawn. From his epistles, however, we 
learn that he had made an extended trip, previous to this 
voyage, from Philippi to Troas. We also learn from his 
letters to the Corinthians and Philippians that he at this 
time became depressed in spirits,—from feeble health as 
some think,—which was accompanied with great suffeuing, 
so that his travels were impeded and his efforts crippled, 
and his high courage weakened till “his flesh had no 
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rest;—without were fightings, within were fears/* Though 
generally so buoyant and fearless, he was now “cast 
down,** but God comforted him “ by the coming of Titus.** 
This disease, which thus took away his strength and inter¬ 
fered with his labours, was perhaps the terrible “ thorn in 
the flesh ** which he prayed so earnestly might be removed. 
It was not done, but such rich grace given him that his 
“strength was made perfect in weakness,** and instead of 
yielding longer to his sadness and depression, he “ gloried ’* 
in those very “infirmities ** which just before were his grief 
and burden. 

Without attempting to follow Paul farther in his devious 
and incessant journeyings, visiting infant Churches or start¬ 
ing new ones, here correcting errors, there healing diseases, 
caring only and wholly for “ the body of Christ *’—“ the 
perfecting of the saints **—till he was omnipresent in person 
or spirit, we come to his 

LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

Passing from point to point, the vessel on which he had 
now embarked sailed at length into the harbour of Miletus, 
the port of Ephesus, which was seven miles inland. As 
soon as he landed he sent messengers thither, telling of his 
arrival, and requesting the elders of the Church to meet him 
without delay. They immediately set out, and hastening to 
him, were overjoyed to see once more their beloved teacher 
and spiritual father. They met, it would seem, in some 
secluded spot on the sea-shore. The last farewell and the 
mournful parting alone are given. There is a tone of 
irrepressible s^dnegs which touches the heart and awakens all 

A A 
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our sympathies in his farewell address. His usual fire and 
energy are gone, and the bold undaunted spirit is subdued. 
We see no longer the waving hand commanding silence 
that he may speak, nor hear the loud clear bugle-note of 
that voice which had shaken half the world. Tones 
tremulous with emotion mingle with the low murmur of the 
waves, and tears fall like rain-drops from weeping eyes. 
After speaking of the sufferings and trials before him, he 
said, “ And now I know that you all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my face no 
more.” Children of his love and care, bound to him by 
ties tenderer than those of blood, yet he should never see 
thetn again. As he ceased speaking, a deep silence, broken 
only by sobs, succeeded. Paul looked a moment on the 
weeping group, and then, falling on his knees, his tremulous 
voice arose in prayer as with a sad overflowing heart he 
commended them to the care and love of the great Shepherd 
of Israel. This only increased the grief, and made the 
parting still more sad. As the solemn amen” was uttered, 
they arose, and, gathering around him, flung themselves 
one after another on his neck, weeping bitterly and kissing 
him. 

Again going on board ship, Paul continues his voyage, 
the last he was to take until he sailed away from his native 
land for ever. All along his route there was a strange fore¬ 
boding of his coming fate. Reaching Tyre, where the 
ship stopped several days to discharge her cargo, he was 
warned by the disciples not to go up to Jerusalem; and 
when he would not be dissuaded from his purpose, feeling 
that they should never see him again, they, with their wives 
and children, accompanied him in a body to the ship. 
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Before embarking, he here, as at Miletus, kneeled down on 
the shore and took his farewell of them in solemn earnest 
prayer. Once more on board, he saw the ship’s prow 
turned toward Jerusalem, and sailing along the picturesque 
coast of Asia, he at last reached Cesarea. The nearer he 
approached Jerusalem the more clear and emphatic became 
the premonitions of his danger. It would seem as if some 
powerful unforeseen influences were at work to hold him 
back from this last fatal step, and at each advanced stage 
the warning voice became louder and more solemn. Here 
a prophet, unloosing PauFs girdle, bound it round his own 
hands and feet, and said, So shall the Jews bind the man 
that owns this girdle, and deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles.” This declaration was accompanied by ‘‘Thus 
saith the Holy Ghost.” The anticipations of Paul and the 
fears of Christians might have been only natural forebodings 
growing out of the knowledge of the character and feelings 
of the Jews; but here was a direct voice from Heaven; and 
with one accord they gathered round the apostle, and with 
sobs and tears and touching entreaties besought him not to 
go on to Jerusalem. The deep and tender interest they 
showed in his welfare, their boundless love for his person, 
and urgent desires that he should not throw away a life 
so precious to them and the whole Church, moved him 
deeply, until at length, overcome with the emotions that 
even his strong will could no longer control, he burst forth 
in a cry of agony, “ What mean you to weei3 and break my 
heart ? for I am ready not only to be bound, but also to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” Above and 
beyond all, overriding all earthly attachments and feelings, 
was the strong love for his^crucified Lord. Finding him 
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determined to go, they ceased to persuade him, saying, 
‘‘ The will of the Lord be done.” 

Solemn with the premonitions of the fate awaiting him, 
yet calm and resigned, Paul took his departure for Jerusa¬ 
lem. He knew the unkindly feelings which existed there 
towards him, even among Christians, on account of his 
entire abandonment of the Mosaic law and ritual in the 
Gentile Churches which he had formed. Many, however, 
sympathised with him, and his heart was cheered by the 
warm and loving reception they gave him. James, the 
head of the Church in the city, received him cordially, land 
the next morning called together the elders of the Church 
to hear his report. Paul, with the deputies from the 
various Churches, bearing the money which had been col¬ 
lected for the mother Church, entered this grave assembly, 
and saluting them respectfully and cordially, made a full 
report of what he had done in his long missionary tour 
among the Gentiles. Though the elders glorified God for 
what had been wrought, yet in their reply a strong-rooted 
prejudice leaks out, which he knew existed, and which 
troubled him much ; for, after expressing their gratification, 
they added, ‘‘Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are who believe, who are still very “ zealous of 
the law.” They believe in the binding force of the law, 
although Christians. They then went on to tell him that 
they had heard he taught even the Jews, that live among 
the Gentiles, to pay no regard to Moses, and not to 
circumcise their children; and in substance said. Although 
we give you the right hand of fellowship, others will not; 
and as soon as your arrival is known, the people will 
demand that a public meeting be called, to decide wh^^t 
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course to take in regard to you. Now, to disarm prejudice 
and arrest opposition at the outset, take four Jews who arc 
under a Nazarite vow in your charge, and go openly with 
them to the temple, and in the presence of the assembled 
multitude pay their necessary expenses, that all may see the 
report concerning you is a false one, since you keep not 
only the main requirements of the law, but also the lesser 
ones; in short, that you are as much of a Jew as they. 
This was a very shrewd plan, and Paul, willing to gratify 
them, did as they requested. It worked well for a while, 
and during the whole week that he was publicly going 
through the details of this Mosaic ceremony he was un¬ 
molested and no excitement exhibited. But, unfortunately 
for its complete success, it was the time of the' feast of 
Pentecost, when Jews from the remotest provinces and 
cities were present. Among them were those who had 
mobbed and stoned Paul and driven him out of their 
coasts. 


FAC/Z MOBBED, 

These recognised their old enemy, and at once denounced 
him fiercely ; declaring that he did advocate the violation of 
the law and condemn the ceremonies of the temple as use¬ 
less,—nay, dared to bring some of the Greek converts into 
the holy place, thus openly polluting it. Before this public 
accusation and outcry, the scheme of the Judaizing Chris¬ 
tians became worse than a dead failure; for PauVs conduct 
was looked upon as a piece of deception, practised to allay 
suspicion and avoid trouble, and hence increase their anger, 
and make those who had been duped by it more exaspe¬ 
rated than they otherwije would have been. Their cry of 
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rage was taken up by the multitude, and Paul paused in the 
midst of the ceremony he was performing, and looking up, 
saw eyes glaring with hate on every side of him; while the 
shouts and curses of the crowd grew louder and louder, till 
suddenly, as by a common impulse, they rushed upon him 
and hustled him out of the temple and shut the door behind 
him. Respect for the vows of the four Nazarites was lost 
in the tide of indignation that bore them on. Once outside 
the sacred edifice, the mob increased in numbers and vio¬ 
lence, until, unable longer to restrain their fury, they fell on 
him with brutal ferocity, and began to beat him, and would 
soon have killed him, had not the Roman sentinels on duty 
reported to the officer in command of the garrison that 
a fearful riot was taking place. Fearing the outbreak might 
swell into an opea revolt, Lysias, the commander, ordered 
out quickly a strong body of soldiers, and putting himself 
at their head, rushed down upon the crowd. The -close-set 
ranks, with flashing swords, pressed fiercely through the 
swaying turbulent mass, and it gave way on all sides, and 
those who were beating Paul stopped at the stern word of 
command from Lysias. The latter at once ordered the 
soldiers to seize Paul and bind him with two chains. He 
evidently thought he was some terrible desperado,—a 
dangerous man, who could not be secured too quickly or 
bound too strongly. Then, apparently amazed at the 
small, unarmed, and intellectual-looking stranger before him, 
he hurriedly asked, “ Who are you; and what have you 
done ?” Before Paul could answer, the crowd, whose rage 
had subsided for a moment, broke forth in a confused 
clamour, some shouting out one accusation and some an¬ 
other. Amid the Babel-like confusion, Lysias could make 
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out nothing, and so ordered him to be taken into the 
fortress. The multitude, fearing they were about to lose 
their victim, surged after, shouting Away with him ! away 
with him !’* But the soldiers, seeing the enraged and 
desperate throng coming on them, seized Paul in their arms 
and bore him swiftly up the stairs into the fortress. The 
disappointed mob however refused to leave, and hung 
round the building as if loth to give up their prey. Paul,, 
whose presence of mind had not forsaken him a moment, 
but stood unmoved and unterrified amid the shouts and 
blows that were rained upon him, now turned calmly to 
Lysias, and said quietly in Greek, ‘‘ May I speak to you ?” 
The former was evidently puzzled to make out this strangely 
quiet, dignified man, whose whole bearing and manner 
showed a consciousness of superiority, and he said, appa¬ 
rently in surprise, ‘‘Can you speak Greek? Are you not 
that Egyptian who a short time ago created a revolt in the 
city, and marched off with four thousand men into the 
wilderness?” Paul replied that he was not, but a citizen 
of the well-known and distinguished city of Tarsus, and 
then said, “ Permit me to speak to the people.” Most 
men would have asked to be taken inside, where they could 
be safe from the excited multitude. Not so with Paul; the 
beating he had received, and that most terrifying of all 
sounds, the confused maddened clamour and curses of a 
mob, had not disturbed his serenity or banished for a 
moment from his heart the great work to which he had 
given his life. 

That the commanding officer should have granted his 
request to address the crowd, is very singular. The place 
for a man who had created such an uproar in the city was a 
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prisoner's cell, and there must have been something in 
PauPs appearance that excited respect and awe, or he would 
not have done so. 

PA^rS SPEECH TO THE MULTITUDE. 

The reason that Paul desired to speak is very evident. 
It was not to get himself out of trouble; for he knew 
that he had to be tried either by the Jews or the Roman 
governor. It was not to appease the crowd; because he 
intended, before he finished his speech, to plead guilty to 
the substance of their charges against him, and arouse anew 
that hatred which just now demanded his life. No selfish 
considerations prompted the request: it was an opportunity 
to preach Christ not to be neglected. He knew that among 
that motley assemblage there must be some tender con¬ 
sciences, some whose fears could be aroused lest they should 
be found fighting against God, and who in calmer moments 
would ponder on his words, and these he wished to reach. 
Absorbed in this one purpose, he advanced to the top of 
the stairs, and, casting his eye over the sea of heads below 
him, waved his hand to command silence, as he was ever 
wont to do before commencing an address. Before his 
eagle glance and lofty noble bearing, the excited heaving 
crowd grew still. Instead of his presence being the signal 
of increased clamour and rage, it commanded respectful 
attention. His look and attitude possessed a strange 
power, thus to subdue and hush the vast multitude that 
were just shouting, “ Away with him, away with him !” The 
unexpected attention he had gained was secured when he 
addressed them in the Hebrew tongue. He knew that 
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elaborate argument or simple assertion would be lost on 
such a crowd, and he determined to give his own personal 
experience,—tell the story of his life, which, being so full of 
strange, startling events, would not fail to interest them. 
He began by telling them that he had been educated in 
that city by their most distinguished rabbi,* and in the 
strictest manner, and had once the same religious zeal which 
they manifested, persecuting even unto death both men and 
women ; that, not content with filling Jerusalem with dread, 
he took letters from the high-priest and elders to the Jews 
at Damascus, authorizing him to seize, and kill there also. 
He then described his journey j his arrest at mid-day by 
the strange voice and the splendours of heaven; of his 
blindness and restoration to sight. He reminded them that 
he stood by when Stephen was stoned, and consented to his 
death; told of his trance in the temple, and the message of 
God to him. His narrative, so full of dramatic interest, and 
made solemn by the awful, mysterious voice from Heaven, 
thus appealing both to their human feelings and religious 
fears, held them silent and attentive. But when he came 
to the declaration that God had forbidden him longer to 
preach to the Jews, but directed him to leave them, and go 
to the Gentiles, their rage broke forth in tenfold violence. 
This, then, was the object of his speech, the end of his long 
defence,—not to deny the charges brought against him, but 
to declare that his labours with the Gentiles, which they 
condemned, were commanded by God Himself. This was 
telling them in an indirect manner that their pretended 
zeal for God was the work of the devil. Instead of flattering 
themselves that they were gaining the approval of Heaven, 
they were to distinctly understand they were incurring its 
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wrath and provoking its vengeance. He could have said 
nothing more calculated to arouse their rage, and it burst 
forth in a wild storm of shouts. So frenzied and uncon¬ 
trollable was it, that words failed to express their feelings ; 
and they frantically tore off their clothes, and caught up 
dirt and flung it into the air, crying out with redoubled 
violence, “ Away with such a fellow from the earth; he is 
not fit to live.” 

‘The officer looked on in amazement; he doubtless had 
not understood a word that Paul had said, and this sudden 
change from respectful attention to the most ungovernable 
excitement confounded him. There was something mysteri¬ 
ous about it, and he determined to find out what it was, and 
so ordered Paul to be whipped, and thus force the whole 
truth from him. The officer charged with this cruel order 
took Paul aside into the room used for this common mode 
of examination by torture, and bound him with thongs pre¬ 
paratory to stripping him and laying him on his face. But 
Paul was not now in the hands of a Jewish or pagan mob, 
but under an officer of the law, with whose duties he was 
well acquainted. He was not afraid of the punishment, for 

five times he had been scourged; ” once been “ beaten 
with rods at Philippi; ” indeed, had received “ stripes above 
measure ; ” but, being under law, he was determined that 
those charged with its execution should proceed legally; and 
with that calm, quiet dignity which had at first so impressed 
the commanding officer, said to him, “ Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman citizen and uncon¬ 
demned?” The right of a Roman citizen to a fair trial 
before receiving punishment, was more sacred than the life 
of any other man; and the centurion knew it, and, frightened 
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at the dangerous act he was about to commit, left Paul and 
hastened to his commander, saying, ^‘Take care what you 
do, for this man is a Roman/' Lysias, alarmed in turn, 
came to the prisoner, lying bound hand and foot, and asked 
in great trepidation, “Tell me; are you a Roman?" “Yes," 
said Paul. “But," continued the officer, “this freedom 
cost me a great sum;" as much as to say, How did you, a 
common criminal, obtain such a high privilege? “I was 
bom free," responded Paul. Those who were all ready 
with their whips to commence the punishment, stole quickly 
away when they found that he was a Roman citizen; for 
striking him would be like striking great Caesar himself. 
Lysias shared their fears, but he dared not release Paul, for 
he had been taken in a dangerous riot; and so the next day 
he commanded the Sanhedrim to be called and Paul's case 
examined. 


BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM, 

The council met, and Paul, unbound, was led into its 
midst. He had often been present at its proceedings when 
he was a young man, and he knew the rules which ought to 
govern it. He stood a moment and let his eye sweep around 
the circle,—perhaps recognising among the members some 
of his acquaintances of years ago,—his calm, self-possessed 
manner asserting silently his equality with the proudest of 
them, and then began his statement of the tme cause of his 
arrest. But the council, restive under the lofty bearing of 
this man, with whose name and power and career they were 
all familiar, broke over their usual restraint at the very first 
sentence he uttered: “ Men and brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day;" and one of 
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them, turning to the officer attending on the court, said, 
imperiously, Smite him on the mouth.” The impetuous 
spirit of Paul took fire at this gross violation of the law by 
one of the judges, and with eye flashing fire turned fiercely 
on the astonished man, and in his clear ringing voice that 
reached the remotest part of the chamber, exclaimed, God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall: for sittest thou’there to 
judge me by the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the law ? ” Thunder-struck at his audacity, and 
self-condemned, the Sanhedrim only threw in a feeble re¬ 
monstrance, and suffered him to proceed. Seeing that his 
case was prejudged, and that there was no chance of his 
obtaining a fair hearing, he took advantage of the division 
which he knew to exist in the council, and proclaimed him- 
a Pharisee in his theological views. This at once set the 
Pharisees and Sadducees quarrelling among themselves, and 
the contest waxed so hot, that the Sanhedrim became con¬ 
verted into a lawless mob, in which Paul was in danger of 
being torn in pieces. The uproar became so great that 
Lysias ordered down a body of soldiers to rescue him and 
bring him back to the castle. That night God cheered His 
sorely tried servant with words of comfort. 

In the meantime PauVs foes were busy, and a band of 
forty men took an oath not to eat or drink till they had 
killed him; and to prevent delay in the execution of their 
diabolical purpose, they went to the members of the Sanhe¬ 
drim, and requested them to ask that Paul be brought before 
them again, so that they might finish the examination so 
rudely cut short the day before, and they would fall on him 
and murder him in the short distance he had to traverse be¬ 
tween the fortress and the court. This well-laid scheme, how- 
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ever, was frustrated by a young nephew of Paul, who in some 
way obtained knowledge of it, and told him of it, and by his 
direction informed Lysias himself. Lysias, acting on this in¬ 
formation, sent Paul away by night to Cesarea under a strong 
escort, and the Sanhedrim never had him in their presence 
again, and the forty conspirators were left to dispose of their 
oath as they best might. 

BEFORE FELIX. 

Felix, having received the letter of Lysias accompanying 
Paul, ordered the latter to be kept a prisoner at large until 
his accusers should arrive. A few days after, some of the 
members of the Sanhedrim came down, bringing with them 
an orator whose chief object was clearly to get Felix to send 
Paul back to Jerusalem, to be tried by the Jews, where his 
death would easily be accomplished. They knew it was 
absurd to try him before a Roman governor, for he would 
treat with contempt the religious heresies which they thought 
worthy of death. Paul, however, proved more than a match 
for the wily Tertullus, and after his explanation, Felix curtly 
dismissed the whole matter, saying he would give a further 
hearing when Lysias should come down. A few days after, 
however, he summoned Paul before him to gratify the 
curiosity of his wife, who, having heard so much of this 
strangely gifted man, wished to see him. Paul appeared in 
their presence, not to defend himself as a criminal,—for he 
was not on trial,—but to amuse them. One was a profligate 
princess, and the other a mocking, unscrupulous, and disso¬ 
lute Roman governor; and Paul, instead of entertaining 
them with an account of his life, or showing his innocence 
of the charges brought against him, or taking advantage of 
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having the field wholly to himself to enlist their sympathies 
in his behalf, determined to make a bold and unexpected 
attack on their consciences. The wicked couple before him 
he might not charge with crime personally, but he could de¬ 
scribe the purity and severity of God’s laws, and the retribu¬ 
tion awaiting those who violated them. As he kindled with 
his lofty theme of righteousness and a judgment to come, 
he.made that audience-chamber like the court of heaven; 
and his two astonished listeners forgot the object for which 
they had summoned their distinguished captive, and under 
his burning eloquence saw their hearts laid open to the eye 
of God; and Felix, the governor and judge, found himself a 
criminal before the judgment-seat of Christ, confronted by 
the crimes of his sinful life. Gone was the proud, contemp¬ 
tuous look, gone the-incredulous smile and arrogant bearing, 
for the despised prisoner hung above his throne like an 
avenging angel; and when he closed, the haughty ruler 
trembled. 

This was an entertainment he had not expected, and he 
was glad to terminate the interview and quiet his disturbed 
feelings in his former pleasures, saying that at a more con¬ 
venient time he would hear him again. But though he kept 
Paul a prisoner for two years, we never hear of his giving 
him another opportunity to appeal to his conscience and 
awaken his fears. At length, he being recalled as governor, 
Festus, a better man, was appointed to his place. Him the 
Jews at once beset with applications to give up Paul, to be 
tried at Jerusalem. But this he refused to do until he had 
him and his accusers face to face. To this they were com¬ 
pelled to submit. After listening to both, he, being a new 
governor, was anxious to conciliate the Jews, whose ani- 
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mosity had so much to do with his predecessor’s removal, 
and at the same time seem to be just, and so asked Paul if 
he were willing to go up to Jerusalem and be tried there. 
He knew he was not when he asked him; and there seems 
no reason for mocking him with the question, unless per¬ 
fectly aware that Paul was acquainted with his right to ap¬ 
peal to Cscsar, and would exercise it in such an emergency, 
and thus relieve him of all responsibility. Paul, having no 
alternative, unhesitatingly replied, I stand at Caesar’s judg¬ 
ment.” This settled the matter; the bloodthirsty Sanhe¬ 
drim was disappointed of their victim, and Paul was ordered 
to Rome. 


SPEECH BEFORE AGRIPPA, 

Before he started, however, King Herod Agrippa, with his 
sister Bernice, came on a visit to the new governor. He 
was well acquainted with the Jewish customs and laws, and 
Festus determined that he should hear the prisoner and 
give his opinion respecting his guilt. A day was therefore 
appointed, and his accusers notified at Jerusalem that a new 
hearing of their enemy had been ordered. They had 
thought the case closed until it should be opened at Rome, 
but glad of another opportunity to be heard, hastened down 
to Cesarea. A magnificent assemblage was gathered, and 
amid all the pomp and ceremony of royal state the sitting 
was opened. We have doubtless only the outline of Paul’s 
speech, of which the account of his early life and conversion 
furnished the text. Beginning with a compliment to King 
Agrippa, he spoke of his early studies and persecution of 
the followers of Christ, his miraculous conversion, and then 
passed on to his great theme, Christ and His Cross.’* 
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Here his lofty eloquence found full scope. His heart kin¬ 
dling and his eye flashing, as they always did when he stood 
under the shadow of the Cross, he gathered around it such 
Divine truths and flooded it with such heavenly glories, that 
the heathen governor could no longer control himself, but, 
carried away on the resistless tide of Paul’s eloquence, forgot 
the presence of the king, and shouted out aloud, ‘‘ Paul, you 
are beside yourself; much learning has made you mad.*’ 
That fiery flow of thought, those lofty, goddike conceptions, 
those overwhelming appeals to the conscience, could not 
have come from a man in his ordinary mental state, and the 
only solution was he was wild, a victim to a heated, frenzied 
imagination. Agrippa, too, forgot for the moment he was 
king ; and lifted above the pomp and splendour of royalty, 
exclaimed, “ Almost.thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
The most vivid description could not give such an idea of 
the energy and eloquence of Paul as the exclamations of 
these royal personages. We see the gathering tempest, its 
terrific burst and subsiding swell, and when it is past we 
could weep at the touching reply of the noble apostle to the 
king, coming in like a sad refrain: “ I would to God that 
not only thou, but all those that hear me, were not almost, 
but altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” 

Agrippa’s opinion was, that if Paul had not appealed to 
Caesar, he might have been set at liberty; but having done 
so, he must be sent on to Rome. Put on board one of the 
slow sailing vessels of that period, with a number of other 
prisoners, in charge of an officer, he made his tedious way 
along the coast of Asia and Southern Europe towards Italy. 
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THE STORM AND WRECK. 

With sails filled by a gentle south wind, the vessel moved 
steadily on for a while over the blue waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; when suddenly one of those terrific Levanters,” as 
they are called at the present day, which give so little warning 
of their approach, burst in all its fury on the deep, striking 
the ship with such violence that she was whirled away like a 
feather before it. The sky was suddenly overcast; the tom 
and ragged clouds seemed almost to touch the water whose 
surface was one mass of tossing foam ; while the flapping of 
sails in the blast, the shouts of the officers,—scarcely heard in 
the roar of the hurricane and shriek of the wind through 
the cordage—combined to make a scene of indescribable 
terror. Unable to bear up against the tempest, they sur¬ 
rendered the vessel to its power, and let her drive before it. 
Paul stood on the groaning deck, over which the waves 
broke with the sound of thunder, and looked off on the 
wild waste of waters with the same calmness as he had often 
faced death with before. The deafening, continuous roar of 
the billows and shriek of the tempest were both the voice of 
Plim who said, Lo ! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” At length, getting to the leeward of an 
island, they were able with great effort to hoist on board 
the boat which had been towing behind the vessel ever 
since she was struck by the hurricane. The ship now 
began to drift, and rolling heavily in the seas, soon sprang 
a leak. This increased tenfold the danger, for the storm 
continued to rage without any abatement, and the widening 
seams and groaning timbers showed that the strain could 
not be long endured; and the pumps were set to work, while 

B B 
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everything on deck was thrown overboard to relieve the 
ship^ as, drenched and guideless, she staggered over the bil¬ 
lows and rolled in the heavy trough of the sea. The morn¬ 
ing brought no relief, and the night no change but that of 
deeper gloom and despair. The terrified, exhausted sailors 
could neither eat nor sleep, and called in vain on their gods 
for help; while Paul and Luke stood silent spectators of 
the fearful scene. 

Thus day after day passed; night came and went, men 
scarcely noticing Ae change, for day and night were alike 
amid the black and awful tempest. Without compass or 
star t^ guide them, they drifted they knew not whither. 
Nothing could be done, except keep working at the pumps, 
and wait for the storm to break, or the groaning, yawning 
vessel to go to the bottom. Fourteen days were passed in 
this terrible suspense, until utter despair began to creep over 
every heart. At length, at midnight on the fourteenth day 
a new sound broke on their startled ears. Far away, 
through the gloom and tempest, came the sullen roar of 
breakers as they dashed on a rocky shore. As each succes¬ 
sive crash sounded louder and nearer, the crew looked in 
still terror on each other, for they knew they were rapidly, 
hopelessly drifting on a lee shore. The captain at once 
ordered the lead to be heaved, and found twenty fathoms. 
Sounding again a little farther on, he found but fifteen 
fathoms. The ship was shoaling fast, and at this rate would 
soon be on the rocks; and as a last resort he ordered the 
anchors to be heaved overboard, so as to try to hold on till 
daylight, that he might see on what kind of a shore they 
were doomed to be cast. The frightened sailors, afraid to 
trust to this frail hope, began to launch the boat, so as to 
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escape before the vessel should strike. No^, for the first 
time, Paul appears on the scene. His quick eye, even in 
the darkness, detected this movement, and knowing the 
captain was powerless to stop it, turned to the officers and 
soldiers in charge of the prisoners, and said, If these do 
not stay in the ship you cannot be saved.” They instantly 
cut the ropes with their short swords, and let the boat fall 
into the sea and drift away in the darkness. The unhesitat¬ 
ing manner in which they obeyed their prisoner shows that 
during this fortnight of peril Paul’s conduct must have been 
of a .character to inspire unbounded confidence. Bom to 
rule, he now took the place of the captain and assumed 
the entire control of the ship. The soldiers were with him, 
and the crew could offer no resistance. Having defeated 
their attempt to abandon the vessel, Paul now directed them 
to take something to eat after their long fast, assuring them 
that all should be saved. He then broke bread, and there, 
on the deck of the drenched and staggering ship, amid the 
darkness and tempest, offered thanks to the God of the 
storm. His calm and assured manner allayed the fears of 
the crew, and they ate and began to cheer up. Two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-six men were gathered around Paul, and 
listened in silent awe to his words. 

The crew now went to work to lift the wheat from the 
hold and throw it overboard to lighten the ship, so that she 
would be carried farther on shore before she struck. As 
daylight slowly broadened over the tumultuous sea, they saw 
dead ahead a strange land, on the rocky shore of which the 
billows fell with the sound of thunder. But to his joy the 
captain discovered a cove in the rugged outline, where there 
was a small strip of sandy beach. He immediately deter- 
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mined to run the vessel ashore at this spot. Cutting the 
anchors away, for there was no time to get them aboard, he 
hoisted a solitary sail and steered the vessel straight for the 
shore. Gathering headway as she heaved heavily onward, 
she struck with such force that her prow buried itself in the 
sand, and stuck fast some distance from the beach. But 
the heavy rollers coming in from the sea soon began to 
break up the stern, so that no time was to be lost in getting 
out of her. 

Now that the ^chances of escape were so favourable, the 
soldiers, in order to avoid punishment for allowing the 
prisoners to escape, proposed to kill them; but J ulius, the 
commanding officer, sternly forbade it. Paul had won hiy 
esteem, and gained withal a great control over him, and he 
should not die. -All now was confusion and hurry on board, 
as each one began to shift for himself. It was early morn¬ 
ing : a cold and driving rain swept the slippery deck; the 
wildly tossing sea looked more appalling in the dim twilight; 
while on either side an endless stretch of foaming beach r6? 
vealed an ever-shifting line of white through the darkness, 
as the angry surf dashed high upon it. It was a fearful 
prospect which met their gaze; but the yawning deck and the 
yielding timbers beneath their feet were still more appalling, 
and showed that their only hope lay in trying to reach the 
shore. All was now bustle and confusion in the preparation 
for the final struggle for life; and soon the dark form of one 
bold swimmer after another went over the side and disap¬ 
peared in the foaming breakers, to appear again on theii 
crest as he struck out desperately for land. Others, more 
timorous, seized boards, pieces of plank, and anything that 
could help them flo^t, and dropping overboard, were swept 
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high on the beach. Paul and Luke, among the rest, flung 
themselves into the sea, and struggled to the shore. One 
after another they crept or were pulled on to the beach, and 
when they were all assembled the number was found to be 
entire. As Paul had promised, not one was lost. 

The wild, rough inhabitants of the island, who had seen 
the wreck come ashore, now flocked down to the beach, 
and taking pity on the unfortunate sufferers as they stood 
wet and shivering in the cold and wintry storm, built a fire 
for them. A miserable group they were as they gathered 
round the cheerful blaze that the driving wind, in spite of 
the rain, fanned into a flame. Paul, ever ready to work 
with his own hands, joined with the barbarians in gathering 
sticks, and as he brought an armful and threw it on the 
fire, a venomous serpent, roused from the torpidity by the 
heat, leaped back and fastened its fangs in his hand. The 
superstitious natives looked on with horror, and concluded 
at once, that though he had escaped drowning, the gods 
determined he should not escape the punishment due to his 
crimes. Knowing how deadly the bite of a viper was, they 
expected to see the hand instantly swell up, and Paul sink 
to the earth a dead man. But when, instead, they beheld 
him calmly shake it off into the fire and pay no attention to 
the wound, and saw that no ill effects followed it, with the 
sudden transition peculiar to superstitious. persons they 
changed their minds, and gathering about him, looked on 
him with awe, saying, “ He is a god.” 

The castaways being brought into the presence of the 
chief men of the island, they found that the man they would 
have killed was their saviour still, for he healed the sick 
father of Publius and all the sick of the island that were 
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brought to him, which made Publius and the people their 
warm friends. These loaded them with all kinds of honours 
and furnished them with provisions and everything they 
needed in their destitute, shipwrecked condition, and enter¬ 
tained them hospitably for three months. Thus Paul, the 
prisoner, not only paid the bill for those two hundred and 
seventy-six needy beings, but caused them to be treated 
with distinguished courtesy by his acts of mercy. Like 
Peter, he could say, Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have, give I thee,” as he made the lame to walk and 
the sick and suffering to rejoice in recovered health. 

As the summer navigation opened, they repaired to a part 
of the island where they at length were enabled to take 
passage in a grain ship from Egypt, bound to Piiteoli, near 
Naples. Arriving there in safety, Paul found some brethren 
who urged him to stop with them awhile. It did not seem 
to occur to them that he was a prisoner and had no control 
over his own movements. The request, however, was made 
known to the centurion, who, finding that Paul washed to 
stay a while, gave his consent. The wide fame of the Apos¬ 
tle to the Gentiles is seen in the fact that in those days of 
slow communication the news of his arrival was received in 
Rome—between one and two hundred miles distant—so 
quickly, that, in seven days after he landed, brethren from that 
city had nearly reached Puteoli on their way to meet him. 
He had however started out before they arrived, and a few 
miles out met one party at the Appii Forum, and another at 
the Three Taverns. This eager anxiety to welcome him filled 
Paul's heart with joy and courage, for it promised a cordial 
reception of the message he had brought them. Day after 
day he toiled over the country, and crossing the Albanian 
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hills, descended to the great campagna which was then filled 
with costly statues, and at length entered the Eternal City. 
Though the prisoners were put under guard, he was suffered 
to dwell in a house which he himself hired, with no restraint 
on his liberty, except that, day and night, at home and 
abroad, sitting or lying down, praying or preaching, a soldier 
was always chained to his arm. 

But little is said of Paul’s life during the two years he 
dwelt in Rome. At first he was received graciously by the 
Jews, but when they found that he crossed their prejudices 
and invaded their ancient customs, they were not so cordial; 
still he continued to preach the Gospel. A part of the time 
he was engaged in writing those epistles which have been 
the guide of the Church ever since, and in which we get the 
inner life of this extraordinary man. We are not definitely 
informed at what time his trial came on, nor in fact the 
interval between the first and the one which ended in his 
condemnation and execution. Some think he went to Spain 
and preached after his first trial, and there is a tradition that 
he even visited Britain. But we only know certainly that he 
lived in Rome two years and had more than one trial. We 
are also left in ignorance of the charges brought against him, 
which, under the Roman law, would subject him to capital 
punishment; nor is there any record of the noble defence he 
made. He was visited by many Christians and some dis¬ 
tinguished strangers, but for some cause or other, on his 
first trial, all his friends seem to have deserted him ; for in 
his second letter to Timothy, he says, ‘‘When I was first 
heard in my defence no man stood by me, but all forsook 
me; I pray that it be not laid to their charge.^^ That it 
was a dastardly desertion is evident from the wish he ex* 
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presses, that the crime be not laid to their charge. One can¬ 
not but regret that no report of his address before the court 
has been preserved. That it was fearless, bold, like that 
before Felix and Agrippa, we know from his own decla¬ 
ration; for he says, “The Lord Jesus stood by me nnd 
strengthened my heart; that by me the proclamation of the 
glad tidings might be accomplished in full measure, and that 
all the Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered out of the 
lion’s mouth.” From this last expression we learn that he 
was in deadly peril, and doubtless from the anger excited 
by the truths he uttered. When the second trial came off, 
he knew, from the manner in which the first was conducted, 
what the result would be. He saw that it was a farce, and 
his death a foregone conclusion; and he writes to Timothy 
an urgent letter ’to come and see him. In this he states 
plainly that he has no hope of acquittal, for he says, “I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” He knows there is no hope in his case; but in¬ 
stead of expressing regret or fear of the bloody death 
awaiting him, he says triumphantly, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous¬ 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at 
that day.” That fight had been a long and painful one. 
For thirty years he had traversed the earth, knowing that 
in every place bonds and imprisonment awaited him. But 
his strange eventful career is now ended; the trial is over, 
the sentence uttered, the last day has come; his prison 
door is flung open by the jailer, and he is led forth between 
two soldiers. In the crowded street, along which he passes 
loaded with chains, gay equipages are dashing by; the shops 
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are crowded with purchasers; the sound of mirth and the 
hum of industry fill all the air,—while the rabble, knowing 
there is to be an execution, gather behind with jests and 
shouts. Through the gate, out into the open country, calm 
and tranquil, he moves on. The sky bends blue above him, 
the trees wave in the summer wind, and the air is loaded 
with perfume. But the apostle’s thoughts are far away— 
above the earth. For more than two miles he is led out 
into the country. At length the place of execution is 
reached, and Paul is made to kneel on the ground. The 
flashing sword of the executioner cleaves the air, and the 
noblest head earth ever bore rolls in the dust. Christian 
friends take up the bleeding trunk and, weeping, bear it away 
to its secret burial-place. Hate and malice had quenched 
the life of the body, but the great heroic soul was beyond 
their reach. The waiting crown was his, and his song of 
victory swelled up amid the chorus of welcoming angels. 

The character of Paul stands boldly out in the history of 
his life. Impetuous yet strong, quick yet profound, bold 
yet not rash, he possessed a combination of qualities rarely 
found in any one man. With an energy which was tireless, 
he united an intensity of feeling which gave him threefold 
power. He had in his nature the sternness of a warrior 
with the gentleness of a woman. On the base high-priest 
he could turn with appalling fierceness, and shout in his 
astonished ear, ‘‘ God shall smite thee, thou whited wall 
but to his friends, appealing to his feelings, he said, “ What 
mean you to weep and break my heart ?” There was some¬ 
thing wonderful in his courage. In no circumstances, no 
matter how sudden or unexpected the danger; in no emer¬ 
gency whatever, does he ever exhibit the least fear or hesita- 
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tion. Impulsive and quick, he yet was calm and firm 
as a rock, when standing face to face with death. But the 
crowning glory of his character was his devotion to his 
Lord and Master. There was the same vehemence in his 
love as there had been in his hate; and he took stripes, 
imprisonment, scorn, and suffering, not only patiently, but 
joyfully, for His sake. The cross was the emblem of 
crime and disgrace. It was to the Jews what the gallows 
is to us; and when Paul sj)oke of Christ, mocking unbeliev¬ 
ers pointed to the cross, that badge of ignominy, saying, 
** The cross, the cross,” as if that were a sufficient answer to 
all that could be said. Paul did not attempt to avoid the 
obloquy, but shouted, I glory in the Cross.” On the very 
spot they had selected for his disgrace he planted himself, 
and with one arm around the emblem of shame, cried, I 
glory in the Cross.” The accents of derision and taunt 
which jarred against his high and holy cause, he sent back in 
tones of increased volume and power, till the ends of the 
earth caught the joyful sound. Great in intellect, great in 
courage, great in labours and sufferings, and great in love 
and faith, he is now great in the kingdom of God. 
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34 Without a Home. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

35 Ida May. By Mary Langdon. Coloured Illustrations. 

36 Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated. 

37 Our Helen. By Sophie May. With Frontispiece. 

38 His Sombre RIvai. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece, 

39 An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 
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GIFT BOOKS AT HALF-A-CROWN. 


Price 


THE FAMILY GIFT SERIES. 


A cheap issue of Popular Books^ suitable for Prizes and Rewards, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 28, €d, each. 

1 The Swiss Family Robinson. With 200 Engravings. 

2 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Memoir. 100 lUusts. 

3 Robinson Crusoe. Memoir and many Engravings. 

4 Sandford and Merton. With 100 Engravings. 

5 Famous Boys, and How they became Great Men. 

6 Fifty Celebrated Women. With Portraits, &c. 

7 The Gentlemen Adventurers. W. H. G. Kingston. 

8 Evenings at Home. With many Illustrations. 

9 The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. By Jules 

Vernb. With Coloured Plates. 

10 Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. By 

Jules Verne. With Coloured Plates. 

11 The Wonderful Travels. By the same. Col. Plates. 

12 The Moon Voyage. Jules Verne, Coloured Plates. 

13 Getting On In the World. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

14 The Boy’s Own Book of Manufactures and Indus¬ 

tries of the World. With 365 Engravings. 

15 Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefulness, and 

the Results of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

16 The Marvels of Nature. With 400 Engravings. 

17 The Boy’s Own Sea Stories. With page Engravings. 

18 Grimm’s Fairy Tales. With many Illustrations. 

19 Fifty Celebrated Men. With Portraits. 

20 The Wonders of the World. With 123 Engravings. 

21 Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. Illusf. 

22 Keble’s Christian Year. With page Engravings, 

23 A Face Illumined. By E. P. Roe. 

24 The Scottish Chiefs. By Miss Jane Porter, 

25 What Can She Do ? By E. P. Roe. 

26 Barriers Burned Away. By E. P. Roe. 

27 Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. 

28 Orange Blossoms. By T. S. Arthur. Illustrated. 

29 Mary Bunyan. ByS. R. Ford. 

30 Margaret Catchpole. By Rev. R. Cobbold. 

31 Juiamerk; or. The Converted Jewess, By Mrs. Webb, 

33 Amy and Hester; or. The Long Holidays. Illustrated. 

34 Edwin and Mary ; or, The Mother^s Cabinet. lUustrated. 
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GIFT BOOKS AT HALF-A-CROWN. 


Price’ 
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The Family Gift Series— continued, 

36 Wonders and Beauties of the Year. H. G. Adams. 

37 Modern Society. By Catherine Sinclair. 

38 Beatrice. By Catherine Sinclair. 

39 Looking Heavenward: A Series of Tales and Sketches 

for ihe Young. With numerous Illustrations. 

40 Life’s Contrasts ; or. The Four Homes. Illustrated. 

41 Nature’s Gifts, and How we Use Them. Illust. 

42 Pilgrims Heavenward : Counsel and Encouragement. 

43 Children’s Hymns and Rhymes. Illustrated. 

44 Preachers and Preaching, in Ancient and Modern 

Times. By Rev. Henry Christmas. With Portraits. 

45 Character and Culture. By the Bishop of Durham. 

46 Popular Preachers: Their Lives and their Works, 

47 Boy’s Handy Book of Games and Sports. Illust. 

48 Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History. Illust. 

49 A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. E. P. Roe, 

50 Near to Nature’s Heart. By E. P. Roe. 

51 A Day of Fate. By E. P. Roe. 

52 Odd or Even ? By Mrs. Whitney. 

53 Gutenburg, and the Art of Printing. Illustrated, 

54 Uncle Mark’s Money ; or. More Ways than One. 

55 Without a Home. By E. P. Roe. 

56 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illustrated. 

57 Andersen’s Popular Tales. Illustrated, 

58 Andersen’s Popular Stories. Illusirated, 

59 Lion Hunting. By Gerard. Illust. by Dore and ethers, 

60 The Backwoodsman. Ed. by Sir C. F, L, Wraxall. 

61 The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. Illust. 

62 The Crusades and Crusaders. By J. G. Edgar. Do. 

63 Hunting Adventures in Forest and Field. Illust. 

64 The Boy’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure. 

65 Famous People and Famous Places. Illustrated. 

66 Cheerful Homes; How to Get and Keep them. By the 

Author of “ Buy your Owu Cherries, ” &c. Illustrated. 

67 Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. 

68 Our Helen. By Sophie May. 

69 The Little Ragamuffins of Outcast London. By the 

Author of “ A Night in a Workhouse,’* &c. Illustrated. 

70 Heaven’s Messengers: A Series of Stirring Addresses. 

71 From Log Cabin to White House: The Life of General 

Garfield. Illustrated. 

WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




I . ;mbre Rivals. By E. P. iv 
73 R(i juyford ; or, Creed and Character, iiy S. av. Ho^ 

90 England’s Hero and Christian Soldier: The L.ic . 

General Gordon. Maps and Illustrations. 

91 From Jest to Earnest. By £. P. Roe. 

92 The Manners of Polite Society. 

93 Beeton’s Great Orators and Great Orations. 

94 The Art of Public Speaking, and Curiosities of 

Orators and Oratory. 

95 Wild Sports of the World. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

96 Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 

With numerous Engravings. * 

97 Silas Horner’s Adventures. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

98 The Life of Lord Beaconsfleld : Literary and Political. 

99 The New Evenings at Home; or, Chats about Know¬ 

ledge. By the Author of ** Picciola.*’ Illustrated. 

100 An Original Belle. By E. P. Roe. With Frontispiece. 

101 Only Give Me a Chance. A Story founded on Fact. 

By Dr. Kirton, Author of “ Buy Your Own Cherries." lUust. 

102 The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. Illustrated. 


THE BOYS* ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OP 

heroes;, patriots, & pioneers. 

The Story of their Daring Adventurei and Heroic Deeds. 

In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force ofeharac- 
Ur of the men and the remarkable adventures they encountered^ and these 
records can scarcelv be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration 
for the Heroes ana of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 


f wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 


In picture boards, ; cloth gilt, 6d, ; gilt edges, 3s, 6d, 

2 /— I Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2/6 2 Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher, 

o ip 3 Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4 The Puritan Captain; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5 Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6 The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7 The Hero of the Prairies; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8 The Spanish Cavalier; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9 Through Prairie and Forest; or,De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

10 The Shawnee Prophet; or, The Story of Tecumseh. , 

11 The Buccaneer Chiefs; or. Captain Kidd and Uie Pirates 

12 Red Eagle; or. The War in Alabama. 

13 The Rival Warriors ; Chiefs of the Five Nations. . 

14 The Indian Princess; or. The Story of Pocohontas. 

15 The Mexican Prince; or. The Story of Mont^zumr*. 

. 16 On Board the “ Rocket; ” The Story of a Crttif.e. 

WARD, LOCK St CO., London, Melbourne, and Uew York. 
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